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Awards  Day 


CHARTER  CHARLIE  CHATS 

This  school  year  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  celebrates  its 
thirtieth  birthday.  We  have  come  a  long  way  since  our  humble  begin- 
nings in  1953.  At  the  end  of  the  1981-1982  school  year,  we  had  ninety- 
eight  clubs  in  fifty-five  counties  with  124  advisers  and  4,345  junior  histori- 
ans, and  our  future  continues  to  look  bright.  Starting  in  the  fall  of  1983, 
North  Carolina  history  will  become  a  yearlong  course  at  the  eighth-grade 
level.  Let's  hope  that  all  of  these  North  Carolina  history  classes  become 
junior  historian  chapters. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  Awards  Day  1983,  which  will  take  place  May 
16-17,  again  on  the  campus  of  Peace  College.  It's  not  too  early  to  start 
now  on  projects  for  next  year's  contest.  Remember  these  important 
dates:  photography  contest  entries  are  due  February  14;  literary  projects 
are  due  April  11;  media  projects,  oral  history,  community  service,  and 
youth  preservation  entries  are  due  May  2;  and  art  projects  are  to  be 
entered  by  May  16.  For  complete  information  on  contest  rules,  please 
consult  your  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and 
Student  Guide.  Good  luck! 

This  issue  of  THJH  takes  a  look  at  the  recent  convention  held  this  past 
May  in  Raleigh.  I'm  glad  that  so  many  of  you  attended.  Thirty-five  percent 
of  our  ninety-eight  chapters  were  represented.  These  figures  are  very 
impressive!  If  your  club  would  like  to  come  to  Raleigh  next  May,  you 
may  want  to  start  planning  a  fund-raising  project. 

An  important  junior  historian  activity  is  writing  articles  for  THJH.  In  the 
past  the  fall  issue  of  the  magazine  covered  Awards  Day  and  the  winter 
issue,  "Local  History;"  the  spring  issue  examined  a  special  topic.  This  order 
will  be  changed  this  year  for  the  winter  and  spring  issues.  The  winter  issue 
will  feature  sports.  Student  contributions  are  due  by  November  1.  The 
spring  issue  will  examine  local  history,  and  articles  are  due  by  February  1. 
In  addition  to  having  articles  on  local  history  from  clubs  across  the  state, 
this  issue  will  look  at  a  special  weekend  workshop  at  Stagville  Center  near 
Durham  for  junior  historians  in  the  Research  Triangle  area.  Stagville  is  a 
state-operated  preservation  center  and  was  the  site  of  a  large  colonial 
and  antebellum  plantation.  □ 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
adjoining  copy. 


The  fall  1982  issue  celebrates  Awards  Day,  the  annual  two- 
day  meeting  of  junior  historians,  advisers,  association  staff, 
and  guests.  During  this  meeting  fine  projects  created  by  ju- 
nior historians  during  the  school  year  are  judged,  numerous 
awards  are  presented  for  outstanding  work,  and  various 
workshops  are  offered.  The  cover  design  illustrates  the  rec- 
ognition earned  and  awards  received  by  so  many  junior  histo- 
rians and  their  advisers. 
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AWARDS  DAY  1982 
Celebrated  at  Peace  College 

speakers,  workshops,  awards,  entertainment 


Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright 
GUEST  SPEAKER 


Dr.  William  H.  Cartwright  was  the  association's 
guest  of  honor  and  main  speaker  at  Awards  Day 
1982.  His  topic  was  "The  Importance  of  State  and 
Local  History."  A  native  of  Pine  Island,  Minnesota, 
Dr.  Cartwright  received  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  His 
early  career  included  working  as  a  dairy  farmer  and 
teaching  in  public  schools  and  at  various  colleges.  In 
1951  he  came  to  Duke  University  as  chairman  of 
the  education  department. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Duke,  Dr.  Cartwright  be- 
came interested  in  starting  a  junior  historian  pro- 
gram for  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  His  work, 
along  with  that  of  a  fellow  professor  at  Duke,  Dr. 
j.C.  McLendon,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Tar  Heel 
junior  Historian  Association  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  The 
recipient  of  numerous  teaching  awards,  Dr.  Cart- 


wright also  has  authored  or  coauthored  the  follow- 
ing books:  The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  United 
States;  Trailblazers  of  American  History;  The  Story 
of  Our  Heritage;  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Interpreting  and  Teaching  American 
History;  and  The  Reinterpretation  of  American  His- 
tory and  Culture. 

During  his  talk  Dr.  Cartwright  mentioned  his  ef- 
forts to  promote  local  history  while  teaching  public 
school  and  how  students  often  were  unaware  of 
their  rich  heritage.  He  challenged  all  junior  historians 
and  teachers  present  at  Awards  Day  to  learn  more 
about  their  communities. 

Dr.  Cartwright  recently  retired  from  teaching  and 
now  lives  in  Moore  County.  He  promised  his  con- 
tinued support  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  looks  forward  to  future  Awards  Day 
programs.  □ 
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WARD  TRICHE 
ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  Ward  Triche,  adviser  of  the  Wentworth  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians  and  the  Wentworth  Regula- 
tors, Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  was  chosen 
Adviser  of  the  Year  for  1982.  A  native  of  Baytown, 
Texas,  Mr.  Triche  has  received  degrees  from  Texas 
Christian  University  and  Wake  Forest  University. 
While  growing  up  in  Texas,  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  junior  historian  program. 

Mr.  Triche  has  sponsored  a  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  junior  historian  chapter  at  Wentworth  School 
since  the  mid-1970s.  In  1982  he  started  a  fourth- 
grade  club.  Under  Mr.  Triche's  direction,  both  clubs 
have  had  many  exciting  experiences.  An  annual 
event  at  Wentworth  School  is  History  Week.  Stu- 
dents report  on  Tar  Heel  personalities,  display  pro- 
jects, and  perform  historical  skits.  Mr.  Ronald  K. 
Harris,  principal  of  Wentworth  School  stated, 
"Ward  Triche  has  found  a  way  to  present  history  in 
a  positive  way,  and  I  think  that  pays  off  with  the 
students."  The  Wentworth  THJH  clubs  enjoy  a 
close  relationship  with  the  Rockingham  County  His- 
torical Society.  Mr.  Triche's  junior  historians  have 
been  working  to  preserve  the  Wright  Tavern, 
which  is  owned  by  the  historical  society. 

Mr.  Triche  and  his  wife,  Joyce,  have  two  children. 
His  other  interests  include  acting  and  fencing.  The 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  congratulates 
Ward  Triche.  □ 
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WORKSHOPS 


During  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  junior  historians  attended 
workshops  on  the  Peace  College  campus.  They  had  the  option  of  attend- 
ing any  two  of  the  eight  workshops  that  were  offered.  Junior  historians 
and  advisers  enjoyed  the  exciting  and  informative  workshops  that  are 
listed  below. 

"U.S.S.  North  Carolina" 

Captain  F.  S.  Conlon,  Director,  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  Battleship 
Memorial,  Wilmington 

"Boats  .  .  .  What  Do  They  Have  to  Do  with  History?" 

Judith  M.  Spitsbergen,  Curator  of  Education,  Hampton  Mariners 
Museum,  Beaufort 

"The  Battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse" 

Tom  Taylor,  Park  Ranger,  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park, 
Greensboro 

"Story  of  Fort  Raleigh" 

Phil  Evans,  Park  Ranger,  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Park, 
Manteo 

"Ballads  and  the  Instruments  from  1913  to  1982" 

Catherine  Martin,  Docent,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
Raleigh 

"James  City:  A  Black  Community,  1863-1900" 

Joe  Mobley,  Researcher,  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh 

"Colonial  Cabinetmaking" 

Wright  Home,  Master  Cabinetmaker,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia 

"Duke  Homestead  Living  History  Demonstrations" 

Staff,  Duke  Homestead,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Durham 


THE  AWARDS 


Each  year,  junior  historians  are  encouraged  to 
prepare  projects  for  an  annual  statewide  competi- 
tion. After  local  judging  is  completed  by  club  advis- 
ers or  other  local  adults,  as  many  as  six  of  the  best 
projects  can  be  entered  in  the  statewide  competi- 
tion held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at  least 
two  first-place  awards  and  one  honorable  mention 
in  three  separate  contests  may  enter  their  projects 
in  the  special  achievement  category.  Clubs  that 


have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement 
compete  in  the  general  contest. 

Students  who  work  on  the  projects  often  find 
them  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride.  They  become 
better  acquainted  with  their  communities,  the  peo- 
ple who  live  there,  and  what  they  have  done. 
These  students  discover  and  develop  their  research 
skills  and  artistic  talents.  They  help  others  to  be- 
come more  informed  about  North  Carolina  history. 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 


Individual  Literary 

First  Place:  Michele  Reason,  The  Moratoc 
MarConians,  E.  j.  Hayes  School,  Williamston  — "The 
Burras  House." 


Honorable  Mention:  April  Mitchell,  Vann 
Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School, 
Ahoskie  —  "Robert  Lee  Vann:  A  Biography." 


Group  Literary 

First  Place:  Vann  junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann 
Elementary  School,  Ahoskie  — "People,  Places  and 
Things  of  Hertford  County,  Part  III." 

Individual  Media 

First  Place:  No  award  given. 

Group  Media 

First  Place:  Vann  junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann 
Elementary  School,  Ahoskie  — "A  Visit  to  Historic 
Murfreesboro." 


Honorable  Mention:  The  Moratoc  Mar- 
Conians, E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston  — "Down 
East  History  in  Martin  County." 


Honorable  Mention:  No  award  given 


Honorable  Mention:  The  Moratoc  MarCon- 
ians, E. ).  Hayes  School,  Williamston  — "The  Tusca- 
roras:  Indians  of  Martin  County." 


Individual  Arts 

First  Place:  Glenn  Cooke,  Vann  Junior  Histori- 
ans, R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie  — "A 
Wood-Burning  Tobacco  Barn." 

Group  Arts 

First  Place:  Academy  Adventurers,  Wacca- 
maw  Academy,  Whiteville  — "Fort  Fisher." 


Honorable  Mention:  Michael  J.  Baldwin, 
Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville  — "Tobacco  Production." 


Honorable  Mention:  The  Moratoc  MarCon- 
ians, E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston  — "Historic 
Hope  Plantation." 


Judges  examine  art  entries.  They  are 
(left  to  right)  Dr.  Suellen  Hoy,  assis- 
tant director,  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  Department  of  Cultural  Re- 
sources; Tom  Belton,  executive  secre- 
tary, Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associ- 
ation; and  John  Ellington,  director,  Divi- 
sion of  Social  Studies,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. 


Suffragettes,  c.  1920. 


Vann  Junior  Historians 
R  L.  Vann  Elementary  School 
Ahoskie 


Elementary  Division 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

"People,  Places,  and  Things  of 
Hertford  County,  Part  III" 
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Mrs.  Robert  Britton 


I  was  born  in  Georgia,  but  I  have  lived  here  so  long  that  this  is  really 
home.  I  was  born  on  my  grandfather's  farm,  and  my  early  memories  are 
on  that  farm. 

My  father  was  .a  boy  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  We  lived  in  the 
northwest  part  of  Georgia,  not  far  from  Rome.  The  land  was  historic,  a 
site  of  battle.  My  grandfather  loved  that  land,  my  father  loved  it,  and  all  of 
us  loved  it.  We  didn't  have  much  money,  but  we  didn't  particularly  value 
money.  We  thought  that  the  land  was  our  treasure. 

Because  we  didn't  have  "things"  to  play  with,  we  climbed  trees,  we 
waded  the  branch,  we  rode  horses.  My  mother  was  a  wonderful  seam- 
stress. She  had  to  be,  with  her  family.  She  made  our  riding  habits.  Girls 
had  to  cover  up  their  legs  and  ride  in  skirts,  but  we  loved  it. 

School  was  important,  too.  Since  my  father  came  up  right  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  felt  he  didn't  get  much  education.  He  went  to  the  kind  of  schools 
they  had,  but  they  weren't  very  good.  We  always  heard  that  we  must  go 
to  school.  We  went  to  the  school  and  the  church,  and  no  one  dared  to 
criticize  the  teacher. 

We  always  knew  we  would  go  to  college,  so  we  always  took  every- 
thing in  school.  We  had  all  those  extras  — music,  piano,  art,  and  such.  We 
also  had  debating.  I  even  debated  in  college.  I  used  to  debate  suffrage.  I 
was  a  real  suffragette. 

I  went  to  Tiff  College  in  Rome,  Georgia,  because  it  was  a  Baptist 
college.  I  got  my  A.B.  degree  there.  Some  of  my  first  teaching  was  in 
middle  Georgia  in  a  coeducational  school  that  had  military  training. 

continued  on  page  16 
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REGULAR  CONTEST 


Individual  Literary 

First  Place:  Cammie  Fulp,  Quest  Chapter, 
Southeastern  Stokes  junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove  — "The  Pole  Bridge  Road  School." 


Honorable  Mention:  (Joint  Awards)  Shelly 
McGraw,  Northeast  Guiltord  Junior  Historians, 
Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School,  McLeans- 
ville  —  "Duke  Power:  Supplying  Energy  to  Trade  and 
Industry." 

Bradley  Gaither,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Har- 
mony Elementary  School,  Harmony— "History  of 
Grandpa's  Old  Store." 


Group  Literary 

First  Place:  (Joint  Awards)  Tar  Heel  Junior  His- 
torians, Central  Junior  High  School,  Gatesville  — 
"Gates  County  Lifestyles,  Volume  II." 

Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans  County  Union 
School,  Winfall  —  "Kiskitano  Sun." 

Individual  Media 

First  Place:  No  award  given. 


Honorable  Mention:  No  award  given 


Honorable  Mention:  (Joint  Awards)  Jennifer 
Gibson,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
High  School,  Walnut  Cove— "The  Stokes  County 
Rock  House." 

Kathryn  Bolick,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  Historians, 
Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School,  McLeans- 
ville  — "The  Bolick  Family:  Three  Generations  with 
Southern  Bell." 


Group  Media 

First  Place:  No  award  given. 


Honorable  Mention:  Couratucke,  Currituck 
County  High  School,  Barco— "Furniture  Made  in 
Currituck." 


Individual  Arts 

First  Place:  Keith  McCormick,  Fayetteville 
Academy  Chapter,  Fayetteville  Academy,  Fayette- 
ville—"The  Battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge." 

Group  Arts 

First  Place:  History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle 
School,  Monroe  — "Tribute  to  North  Carolina." 


Honorable  Mention:  Randy  Hill,  Quest 
Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School, 
Walnut  Cove  — "Artifacts  of  the  Saura  Indians." 


Honorable  Mention:  (Joint  Awards)  Mud- 
holers,  Burgaw  Junior  High  School,  Burgaw  — "St. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church,  St.  Helena,  N.C." 

Parkwood  High  Junior  Historians,  Parkwood  High 
School,  Monroe— "Landmarks  Here  and  There." 
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Regular  Contest 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

'Gates  County  Lifestyles' 


Tuberculosis  is  a  serious  lung 
disease. 


The  following  narrative  was  compiled  by  Cretchen  Hobbs  on  behalf  of 
the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Gates  County-Chowan  County  line.  We 
lived  in  a  two-story  house  with  two  rooms  upstairs  and  five  rooms 
downstairs.  Our  kitchen  was  separate  from  the  house.  I  called  it  the  red 
room.  The  old  kitchen  was  moved  across  the  road,  and  people  used  it  as 
a  storage  room.  I  remember  when  my  mother  used  to  cook  chicken  pie 
over  the  fireplace  in  the  kitchen.  She  rolled  the  dough  very  thick.  Then 
she  put  it  in  layers  in  a  huge  pot  over  the  extremely  hot  fire  until  it  became 
crisp. 

When  I  was  a  baby,  I  had  to  sleep  with  my  mother  and  father,  because 
we  didn't  own  a  crib.  I  didn't  get  a  room  of  my  own  until  I  got  up  some 
size.  My  six  brothers  slept  in  one  room.  I  couldn't  remember  any  of  them 
staying  home  at  one  time.  Most  of  the  time,  they  were  away  at  school. 
Three  of  my  brothers  died  of  tuberculosis.  My  third  brother  went  to  the 
mountains  for  medical  aid,  but  he  came  home  to  die.  At  that  time  doctors 
didn't  know  how  to  cure  tuberculosis.  The  doctor  told  us  that  having 
screens  in  our  windows  would  prevent  the  spreading  of  germs. 

When  I  was  a  child,  my  father  owned  a  molasses  mill.  He  grew  his  own 
sugar  cane  ...  it  was  cooked  in  two  vats  about  six-feet  long.  It  was  stirred 

continued  on  page  26 
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History  Unlimited 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 


Mark  Parker 

Springfield  Historical  Society 
Springfield  Middle  School 
Lucama 


SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 


Individual  Literary 

First  Place:  Barbara  Pierce,  Wentworth  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians,  Wentworth  School,  Went- 
worth—"When  Libby  Came  to  Town." 

Group  Literary 

First  Place:  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh  — "From  Trading  in  Men,  The 
Atlantic  Slave  Trade,  to  Black  Americans'  Contribu- 
tions: Focus  on  Thomas  Day  and  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois." 

Individual  Media 

First  Place:  Glenye  L.  Cain,  History  Unlimited, 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville— "Mrs. 
J.  B.  Spilman:  Pioneering  Woman  Politician." 

Group  Media 

First  Place:  Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior 
High  School,  Raleigh  — "Industries  in  North  Caroli- 
na: Textiles  and  Tobacco." 

Individual  Arts 

First  Place:  Nancy  Johnson,  History  Unlimited, 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville  — "Pitt 
County  Tobacco  Barn." 

Group  Arts 

First  Place:  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histori- 
ans, Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville— "Grant-Burrus 

Hotel." 


Honorable  Mention:  Skip  Pascasio,  History 
Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Green- 
ville—"Research  on  Tucker  Graveyard." 


Honorable  Mention:  History  Unlimited,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville— "The  Lost 
Colony." 


Honorable  Mention:  Polly  Compos,  Martin 
76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh  — 
"History  of  Textiles  in  North  Carolina." 


Honorable  Mention:  No  award  given 


Honorable  Mention:  Mark  Parker,  Spring- 
field Historical  Society,  Springfield  Middle  School, 
Lucama— "Andrew  Johnson's  Birthplace." 


Honorable  Mention:  History  Unlimited,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville  — "The 
Jones-Lee  Home." 
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Nancy  Johnson 

History  Unlimited 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Yadkinville  School 

Yadkinville 


Mr.  King  Williams,  An  Educator 


A  dormitory  at  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  c.  1920s. 


Scott  Perry 
Yeopim  Esquires 
Perquimans  County  Union  School 
Winfall 


Regular  Contest 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

"Kiskitano  Sun" 


Discarded  mean; 
away. 


throw 


On  November  6,  1981,  I  interviewed  Mr.  King  Williams.  Mr.  Williams, 
an  educator,  was  born  in  Blount's  Creek,  N.C.  He  is  eighty-three  years  old, 
and  he  has  a  very  vivid  memory.  He  was  wearing  his  bathrobe  while 
sitting  in  a  large,  comfortable  chair.  His  wife  was  sitting  opposite  him  in  a 
recliner.  I  could  see  around  the  room  the  various  trophies  Mr.  Williams 
had  been  awarded.  As  I  turned  on  my  tape  recorder,  I  felt  that  I  was  about 
to  have  an  experience  that  would  be  fun. 

Mr.  Williams  talked  about  his  early  years.  He  was  born  in  Beaufort 
County.  After  completing  elementary  school,  he  attended  Palmer  Me- 
morial Institute,  a  private  preparatory  school  in  Sedalia,  N.C.  He  contin- 
ued his  education  at  North  Carolina  A&T  College  (now  A&T  State  Univer- 
sity). After  his  graduation,  he  was  hired  as  principal  and  agriculture  teach- 
er at  Perquimans  Training  School  in  June,  1928.  In  October  of  that  year 
he  married  Mrs.  Willie  Dell  Yarbourogh  of  Greensboro.  Later  that  year  she 
was  hired  to  teach  third  grade. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  the  school  was  very  small.  It  consisted  of  only 
two  buildings,  which  were  located  near  Ellis  Temple  Baptist  Church  in 
Winfall.  One  building  was  used  for  the  elementary  grades,  and  the  other 
for  high  school.  Children  did  not  get  hot  lunches.  They  had  to  bring  lunch 
or  buy  a  bowl  of  cold  soup  for  two  or  three  cents.  The  school  sold  soup 
and  other  things,  such  as  cookies  and  milk,  to  buy  needed  supplies. 

Because  the  state  did  not  provide  school  buses  for  Afro-American 
students,  Mr.  Williams  remembers  that  special  day  when  the  school  got 
its  first  bus.  It  was  one  the  county  had  discarded.  Mr.  Williams  went  out 
and  collected  about  ten  cents  from  every  parent  and  bought  the  bus  for 
only  five  dollars.  The  children  who  rode  it  called  the  bus  "Lucas."  The 
boys  who  drove  the  bus  were  paid  only  with  food— a  bowl  of  beans  and 
crackers.  Children  who  lived  too  far  away  to  ride  the  bus  would  stay  with 
aunts  and  uncles  who  lived  closer  to  its  route. 


continued  on  page  23 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST:  North  Carolina's  Historic  Architecture 


The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  The  purposes  of  the  contest  are  to  in- 
troduce young  people  to  elementary  photography,  help  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings  within 
their  communities  and  state,  and  illustrate  the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research  tool. 
Twenty-two  students  from  twelve  clubs  took  part  in  this  year's  contest  and  submitted  sixty-seven  entries 
for  judging.  There  were  five  categories.  Those  photographs  submitted  were  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  as  examples  of  junior  historian  activities. 
Seven  junior  historians  won  cash  awards. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST  WINNERS 

Houses 

Kevin  Baker,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  $20 
lunior  High  School,  Greenville 

Elizabeth  Towe,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  County  $10 
High  School,  Hertford 

Stephanie  Jeppson,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $5 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High 
School,  McLeansville 

Architectural  Detail 

Kyle  Young,  The  Mountaineers,  Young  Learning  $20 
Port,  Pisgah  Forest 

Kyle  Young,  The  Mountaineers,  Young  Learning  $10 
Port,  Pisgah  Forest 

Elizabeth  Towe,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  County  $5 
High  School,  Hertford 

Barns 

Sarah  Burden,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  $20 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville 

Elizabeth  Towe,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  County  $10 
High  School,  Hertford 

Jennifer  Gibson,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  $5 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove 

Institutional/Public  Buildings 

Stanley  MacFarrior,  Jr.,  Mudholers,  Burgaw  Junior  $20 
High  School,  Burgaw 

Elizabeth  Towe,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  County  $10 
High  School,  Hertford 

Sarah  Burden,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  $5 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville 

Industrial/Commercial  Buildings 

Stephanie  Jeppson,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $20 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High 
School,  McLeansville 

Stephanie  Jeppson,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior  $10 
Historians,  Northeast  Guilford  Junior 
High  School,  McLeansville 

Sarah  Burden,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  $5 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville 


Midway  Diner,  Sedalia 

Stephanie  Jeppson 

Northeast  Guilford  junior  Historians 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High 

School 

McLeansville 


Burgaw  Presbyterian  Church, 
Burgaw 

Stanley  MacFarrior,  Jr. 
Mudholers 

Burgaw  Junior  High  School 
Burgaw 


Bracebridge  Hall,  Pitt  County 

Kevin  Baker 

History  Unlimited 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 


CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


Certificates  of  appreciation  are  given  each  year  to  junior  historians  who  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  local  history  through  community  service  or  oral  history  projects.  Community  service  projects  are  those 
that  give  assistance  to  history-related  community  activities  and  must  be  documented  by  a  letter  of 
support  from  an  appropriate  community  organization.  Oral  history  projects  involve  interviewing  local 
residents  about  their  experiences  in  their  communities. 


Community  Service 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians, 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen 


Assisted  the  historical  society  with 
its  annual  Malcolm  Blue  Crafts  and 
Skills  Festival. 


3,098  Hours 


Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann 
Elementary  School,  Ahoskie 


Assisted  the  Murfreesboro  Historical 
Association  by  arranging  artifacts, 
serving  as  guides  during  a  heritage 
festival,  and  developing  a  slide 
program  on  Historic  Murfreesboro. 


240  Hours 


Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 


Presented  a  play  on  Raleigh's 
historic  Dentzel  carousel  to  five 
different  civic  groups. 


60  Hours 


Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians,  Wentworth  School, 
Wentworth 


Helped  the  Rockingham  County 
Historical  Society  during  open 
house  at  Wright  Tavern  in  Went- 
worth. 


AV/2  Hours 


Total  3,4391/2  Hours 


A  heritage  festival  with  the  Vann  Junior  Historians, 
Murfreesboro. 


Chriss  Carr,  guide. 


Kim  Reynolds  holds  an  old-fashioned  lunch  pail. 


Oral  History 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann 
Elementary  School,  Ahoskie 


Interviewed  local  townspeople  for  articles 
in  People,  Places,  and  Things  of  Hertford 
County,  Part  III. 


Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans 
County  Union  School,  Winfall 


Interviewed  residents  of  Perquimans 
County.  These  interviews  were  then  pub- 
lished in  Kiskitano  Sun. 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Central  Junior  High  School, 
Catesville 


Interviewed  more  than  fifty  citizens  of  Gates 
County.  These  interviews  were  published 
in  Gates  County  Lifestyles,  Past  &  Present, 
Volume  II. 


Cammie  Fulp,  Quest  Chapter, 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove 


Interviewed  Mrs.  Thelma  Morehead  and  Ms. 
Barbara  Fulp,  both  associated  with  Pole 
Bridge  Road  School,  an  early  black  school  in 
Stokes  County. 


Glenye  Cain,  History  Unlimited, 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Greenville 


Interviewed  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman,  the  first 
woman  to  run  for  political  office  in  Pitt 
County. 


Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin 
Junior  High  School,  Raleigh 


Produced  a  videotape  with  interviews  on 
Old  Salem,  the  Pullen  Park  carousel, 
and  Raleigh's  Cameron  Village. 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E. 
Hayes  School,  Williamston 


Interviewed  residents  of  Martin  County. 
These  interviews  were  then  published,  along 
with  other  articles,  in  Down  East  History 
in  Martin  County. 


continued  from  page  7 

I  made  friends  with  the  military  commandant  of  the  school,  who  was 
very  "Yankee"  from  Illinois,  and  his  wife,  who  was  from  Tennessee  and 
very  southern.  Once  they  had  occasion  to  visit  me  at  my  home  near 
Rome. 

My  father,  being  a  southern  farmer,  wasn't  too  sure  he  knew  what  to 
do  and  say  with  the  major.  The  next  morning  my  father  was  polite  to 
them  and  then  just  told  the  major  and  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  his 
farm.  Major  wanted  to  go,  but  Poppa  wasn't  sure.  He  said  that  he  was 
going  to  walk  there.  Major  said  he  could  walk.  So  Poppa  let  him  go  along. 

I  worried  all  that  day  about  just  what  they  would  do  and  say  with  each 
other.  When  they  returned  home,  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  worried. 
Poppa  not  only  took  him  to  the  land  he  loved  but  had  walked  him  over 
the  land.  Major  had  collected  a  whole  can  of  minie  balls  that  he  prized  as 
much  as  he  would  have  a  gold  nugget.  Major  was  interested  in  history, 
and  these  bullets  were  great. 

Poppa  wasn't  bitter  about  the  war.  It  was  something  he  accepted.  He 
had  four  brothers  in  that  "meeting."  Uncle  john  was  the  only  one  I  had  a 
chance  to  know.  He  wrote  a  little  book  about  it  that  we  prize.  It  was 
called  Three  Hundred  Days  in  a  Yankee  Prison.  We  used  that  as  an 
answer  to  Andersonville.  I  have  a  copy  of  it. 

The  Civil  War  seemed  so  close  to  us.  My  mother's  father  was  killed  in 
the  Battle  of  Atlanta.  This  battle  was  on  our  land.  After  the  war,  Poppa 
was  fortunate  and  didn't  lose  his  land. 

I  look  back  on  my  teaching  years  as  perhaps  the  happiest  of  all, 
because  I  was  so  lucky  in  making  good  friends.  I  can  get  closer  to  people  if 
I  work  with  them  or  live  with  them.  I  was  helped  by  teaching  in  two 
boarding  schools,  so  I  know  all  about  dormitory  life. 

I  came  to  Murfreesboro  in  the  early  1920s  to  teach  at  Chowan  College. 
I  had  never  heard  of  this  place,  but  I  needed  a  place  to  teach. 

Chowan  College  then  was  very  strict.  It  was  just  for  girls.  No  boys  were 
allowed.  In  fact,  they  didn't  even  want  them  to  come  on  the  campus  to 
visit  us.  They  were  as  strict  on  the  teachers  as  they  were  on  the  students. 
But  we  loved  it.  We  were  dependent  on  each  other  for  the  fellowship. 

When  I  first  came  to  Murfreesboro,  I  didn't  know  anyone.  I  went  to 
church  that  first  Sunday,  and  there  I  saw  Mrs.  Eunice  McDowell.  She  had 
been  my  teacher  in  college,  and  I  had  no  idea  that  she  was  anywhere 
around.  Now  we  were  on  the  same  faculty. 

Sometimes  on  the  weekends  we  could  go  to  Norfolk.  We  were  so  glad 
to  get  out  of  Murfreesboro.  We  used  to  laugh  at  one  of  the  teachers  who 
was  from  Richmond.  At  the  time,  ladies  didn't  wear  short  skirts.  We  used 
to  say  that  she  had  a  Richmond  length  and  a  Murfreesboro  length.  When 
she  started  home,  she  would  roll  that  skirt  up  at  the  waist.  Then  she 
would  let  it  down  in  Murfreesboro. 

When  I  first  came  to  Murfreesboro,  there  were  a  great  many  of  the 
eighteenth-century  houses,  but  they  were  falling  down.  The  town  and 
the  college  were  small,  so  we  felt  isolated. 

The  showboat  was  always  an  exciting  time.  This  was  a  floating  theater 
that  would  come  up  the  river.  It  was  there  for  a  week  or  maybe  two 
weeks  sometimes.  It  was  named  James  Adams  Floating  Theater. 

When  it  first  came,  the  college  people  were  so  strict  at  the  time  that 
they  said  we  couldn't  go.  We  were  told  to  lend  our  influence  elsewhere. 
We  were  just  raring.  After  the  news  spread  all  over  town,  and  the  whole 
town  was  going,  they  changed  their  minds  and  said  that  we  could  go.  I 
remember  racing  down  that  long  walk  to  tell  our  boyfriends  that  we 
could  go.  That  was  a  real  treat. 


Commandant  is  the  command- 
ing officer. 


Minie  balls  are  cone-shaped 
bullets  made  famous  in  the  Civil 
War. 


Andersonville  was  a  deadly 
Confederate  prisoner-of-war 
camp  in  Georgia. 


Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute,  c.  1900. 
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SPECIAL  AWARDS 

BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARDS  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution) 

Trexler  junior  Historians,  Trexler  Junior  High  School,  Richlands,  received  copies  of  North  Carolina 
Lighthouses  and  North  Carolina  First  Ladies  in  recognition  of  their  community  service  work.  Club 
members  identified  in  their  community  fifty-two  historic  homes  that  were  built  before  1935.  The 
junior  historians  constructed  wooden  plaques  to  be  placed  on  each  home.  The  plaques  give  the 
names  of  the  original  owners  and  the  dates  of  construction  of  the  houses.  Glenye  Cain,  History 
Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville,  received  the  same  two  books  as  recipient  of 
the  Oral  History  award.  Glenye  interviewed  Mrs.  J.  B.  Spilman,  the  first  woman  to  run  for  political 
office  in  Pitt  County. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (The  North  Carolina 

Literary  and  Historical  Association) 

Wendi  Craven,  Karolina  Kids,  North  Davie  Junior  High  School,  Mocksville,  received  the  first-place 
$100  savings  bond.  Wayne  Goodwin,  Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet,  received 
the  second-place  $75  savings  bond.  Third-place  winner  of  a  $50  savings  bond  was  Anthony  Fugate, 
The  Mountaineers,  Young  Learning  Port,  Pisgah  Forest. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AWARD  (Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the  Association  for  the  Study 

of  Afro-American  Life  and  History) 

Cammie  Fulp,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove,  received  a  $50 
check  for  her  report  on  the  Pole  Bridge  Road  School,  an  early  black  school  in  Stokes  County.  Her 
research  included  interviews  with  a  former  teacher  and  a  student  of  the  school. 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (The  Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North  Carolina) 

The  Trexler  Junior  Historians,  Trexler  Junior  High  School,  Richlands,  received  a  $50  check  for  their 
intensive  work  in  researching  and  identifying  historic  properties  in  Richlands. 


This  was  a  whole  week  of  melodramas.  There  was  a  different  show 
every  night.  Beulah  Adams  was  the  leading  lady,  and  her  husband  was 
the  leading  man  who  played  opposite  her.  They  would  work  these  plays 
up  and  then  come  in  the  spring  to  present  them.  That  was  their  business. 
They  would  stop  along  the  river  at  each  little  town.  We  got  to  know 
them  as  people.  We  would  take  them  goodies.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed 
them. 

Edna  Ferber,  author  of  Showboat,  came  and  visited  on  this  showboat 
and  used  this  as  some  of  the  basis  for  her  book.  Mr.  Adams  was  so  proud 
of  this.  She  had  given  him  a  check,  and  for  many  years  he  wouldn't  even 
cash  it. 

The  river  was  used  by  the  students,  too.  A  lot  of  them  came  by  boat  to 
the  college.  Girls  wore  mid  blouses. 

In  town,  Wynn's  store  was  an  important  place.  The  Wynn  family  were 
such  nice  people,  too.  If  they  were  going  off  on  a  buying  trip,  you  could 
go  there  and  tell  them  what  you  wanted,  and  they  would  try  their  best  to 
get  it  for  you. 

When  they  got  back  in  town,  someone  would  call  up  to  the  college 
and  say,  "The  Wynns  are  back."  We  would  all  then  hurry  down  to  try  on 

continued  on  page  25 
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ARTIFACT  SEARCH: 
North  Carolina  Museum  Of 
History  Associates 

The  fourth  North  Carolina  Artifact  Search,  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  a  support  group  for  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  brought  a  tremendous  response  from  junior 
historians  across  North  Carolina.  One  hundred  items  were  submitted  by 
fifty-nine  junior  historians  from  seventeen  clubs.  Among  the  various 
submissions  were  a  118-year-old  school  slate,  a  cane  dagger,  an  1891 
purchase  contract  for  a  mule,  a  ceremonial  sword  found  in  the  wreck  of 
the  "Old  97"  (a  train  accident  made  famous  in  a  popular  folk  song),  and  a 
letter  from  Zebulon  B.  Vance  to  the  great-great-grandfather  of  a  junior 
historian. 

The  artifact  search  program  enlists  the  aid  of  junior  historians  in  recog- 
nizing and  collecting  artifacts  related  to  North  Carolina  history.  Thousands 
of  items  that  are  part  of  the  North  Carolina  story  can  lie  hidden  in  unlikely 
places.  They  can  be  found  in  attics,  barns,  and  basements.  Many  such 
items  have  been  lost  forever  because  no  one  realized  their  value.  Junior 
historians  can  bring  these  artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum. 

The  Museum  Associates  presented  a  copy  of  a  new  publication  by  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History  entitled  Using  Local 
History  in  the  Classroom  to  each  of  the  following  seventeen  clubs  that 
participated  in  the  artifact  search: 

Candler  Citizenship  Club,  Candler  Elementary  School,  Candler,  E. 
Nelson  Kelley,  adviser 

Sherrills  Ford  Tar  Heels,  Sherrills  Ford  Elementary  School,  Sherrills  Ford, 
Betty  Greene,  adviser 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snow- 
den,  adviser 

Karolina  Kids,  North  Davie  Junior  High  School,  Mocksville,  Marilyn 
Wright,  adviser 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie,  Peggy 
W.  Lowe,  adviser 

Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony, 
Helen  L.  Parker,  adviser 

The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston,  Minnie 
Hoggard,  adviser 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Soci- 
ety, Aberdeen,  Barbara  Maples,  Mike  Long,  and  Amy  O'Donnell, 
advisers 

Coastal  Coasters,  St.  Peter's  Catholic  School,  Greenville,  Mary  Cal- 
lery,  adviser 

Wentworth  Regulators,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  Ward 
Triche,  adviser 

Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  III,  Madison-Mayodan  Middle 
School,  Madison,  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 

Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  IV,  Madison-Mayodan  Middle 
School,  Madison,  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 
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Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut 
Cove,  Elinor  Vaughan  and  Boyd  Joyce,  advisers 

History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe,  Nancy  Mills,  Anne 
Alston,  and  Julia  MacDonald,  advisers 

Martin  76ers,  LeRoy  Martin  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh,  Anne  Kenne- 
dy, Mary  Jackman,  and  Craig  Matthews,  advisers 

Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkinville  School,  Yadkinville, 
Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser 

Hillbilly  Hikers,  South  Toe  Elementary  School,  Burnsville,  Barbara  Hol- 
combe,  adviser 

All  of  the  fifty-nine  junior  historians  who  participated  received  certifi- 
cates of  recognition  for  their  interest  in  saving  North  Carolina's  heritage. 

Eleven  junior  historians  received  special  awards  for  finding  items  of 
particular  significance  to  North  Carolina.  The  students  received  metal 
savings  banks  decorated  with  images  of  our  state  seal  and  the  State 
Capitol.  Recipients  were  as  follows: 


Paula  Thacker,  Wentworth 
Regulators 

Joel  White,  Vann  Junior 
Historians 

Sherrie  Sewell,  Quest 
Chapter 

Kathryn  Taft,  Coastal 
Coasters 

Julie  Lewis,  Madison- 
Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  IV 

Jeffrey  Kevin  Sloan,  Harmony 
Junior  Historians 

Andrea  Fisk,  Parkwood 
History  Cubs 


Shirleen  Pritchard,  Hillbilly 
Hikers 


Rita  Barns,  Karolina 
Kids 

Faith  Eury,  Martin 
76ers 

Scott  C.  Allen,  The 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior 
Historians 


a  wooden  butter  churn  found  at  her  grand- 
mother's house 

an  antique  pottery  face  jug 


two  wooden  butter  buckets 


a  220-year-old,  triple-top,  English  gaming 
table  located  in  Greensboro 


a  child's  carriage  sleigh 


a  64-year-old  cornshucker  made  in  Iredell 
County  by  Arch  McLain  Sloan 

silver  buckles  and  brooch  dating  back  to 
1703  belonging  to  her  great-great-grand- 
father who  came  from  Scotland 

a  red,  white,  and  blue  quilt  in  the  goose- 
chase  pattern  made  by  her  great-great- 
grandmother  with  backing  of  flour  sacks 
dyed  with  walnut  hulls 

her  great-great-uncle's  117-year-old  parole 
notice  from  the  Confederate  army 

a  jug  marked  "O'Henry  Pottery, 
N.C." 

a  desk  and  contents  belonging  to  physician 
John  Calvin  Blue,  c.1880. 


Child  s  carriage  sleigh 


Wooden  butter  buckets 


Triple-top,  English  gaming  table,  c.  1759. 
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TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  TILE  RECIPIENTS 

1981-1982 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  members  whose  articles  are  published  in  the  THJH  magazine  during  the  school  year 
received  ceramic  tiles  bearing  the  logo  of  the  Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  Association.  Articles  accepted  for 
publication  must  be  accurate,  well  documented,  and  approved  by  club  advisers.  The  following  junior  historians 
and  clubs  received  THJH  tiles: 


Vann  junior  Historians 


Yeopim  Esquires 


Tammy  Lane 


The  Moratoc  MarConians 


Martin  76ers 


Melanie  Johnson 
Mary  Hampton  Ferrell 
Amy  Powell 
Jonathan  Chapman 


Katherine  Kojima 
Ingrid  Page 
Lisa  Parramore 
Michelle  Hawkins 


Northeast  Guilford  Junior  Joy  Gattis 

Historians 


kin'lin' 


Terry  Garrell 
Rosemary  McLaurin 
Addie  Spaulding 


Kathy  Stubbs 
Debra  Pope 
Andre  Brown 


The  Mountaineers 


David  Seiler 


Karolina  Kids 


Gayla  Bullard 
Wendi  Craven 


Christine  Johnson 
Gina  Hendrix 


The  Cornbread  Club 


Michelle  McSwain 


Kilcocanen 


Richard  Skinner 


Suzanne  Winslow 


Editor's  note:  All  junior  historians  are  invited  to  submit  articles  for  possible  publication.  See  your  club  adviser  for  manuscript  specifications  THJH 
editorial  policy  is  stated  at  the  bottom  of  page  one  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 
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A  steamship  company  warehouse,  c.  1898. 


Vann  junior  Historians 
L.  Vann  Elementary  School 
Ahoskie 


Elementary  Division 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

"People,  Places,  and  Things  of 
Hertford  County,  Part  III" 


Permissible  means  allowed  by 
law. 


As  a  boy  I  lived  out  in  the  country  at  a  community  called  Pine  Top.  In 
my  day  we  had  one-room  schoolhouses.  In  my  school,  they  taught  up  to 
the  seventh  grade.  If  you  wanted  more  school,  you  had  to  go  to  some 
other  place  to  get  it.  Woodland  was  the  nearest  place  for  me.  I  went 
there  for  only  one  year,  and  I  had  to  board  there. 

In  the  community  we  would  visit  with  other  young  people.  Sometimes 
we  would  play  ball.  Adults  would  visit  neighbors.  We  would  walk  about 
two  miles  to  visit,  even  at  night. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  died  when  I  was  thirteen  years  old.  My 
brother  and  I  ran  the  small  farm  after  my  father's  death,  but  I  was  more 
interested  in  business. 

My  first  job  was  running  a  store.  I  had  a  store  out  in  the  country.  When  I 
was  seventeen  years  old  I  opened  a  store  of  my  own.  It  was  a  country 
general  store.  From  1917  to  1920, 1  operated  this  store,  and  then  I  went  to 
New  York  to  business  college  for  six  months.  I  then  went  to  work  for 
Sequoia  Oil  Company  for  a  year.  In  1922  I  returned  to  Murfreesboro  and 
opened  a  store  that  was  called  Revelle's  Drug  Store.  But  we  didn't  have  a 
druggist.  We  sold  everything  in  the  world  permissible  other  than  prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

About  sixty-one  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  Murfreesboro,  we  had  dirt 
streets.  The  stores  uptown  all  had  porches,  or  at  least  an  extension  over 
the  sidewalks.  At  that  time  we  had  horse  and  buggies.  The  streets  would 
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get  so  muddy  that  in  the  middle  of  winter  you  could  hardly  get  down 
there,  especially  after  a  rain.  They  had  hitching  posts  in  front  of  almost 
every  building.  That's  where  you  would  drive  your  horse  and  tie  him  up. 

The  big  store  here  was  known  as  Wynn  Brothers.  People  came  from  all 
over  everywhere  to  trade.  They  would  have  some  person  who  would 
take  the  horse  when  people  would  drive  up.  They  would  have  someone 
to  escort  the  ladies  inside.  The  person  would  then  take  the  horse  to  the 
back  where  they  had  stables.  They  would  take  the  horse  from  the  buggy, 
put  him  in  the  stable,  feed  him  so  he  could  rest  and  be  ready  for  the 
return  trip. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wynn  was  quite  a  merchandiser  — one  of  the  better.  His 
store  was  one  of  the  biggest  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Persons  would 
come  to  stay  all  day  because  they  would  live  quite  a  distance  — fifteen  or 
twenty  miles.  They  would  leave  home  early  in  the  morning.  After  they 
would  finish  trading  in  the  afternoon,  the  horses  would  be  rested  and 
fed,  so  they  would  go  back  home. 

Wynn's  was  a  department  store.  He  carried  ladies'  wear  and  such 
things,  and  he  carried  some  of  the  better  ones  of  the  day.  There  was 
really  no  other  place  for  people  to  trade  anywhere  nearby.  At  that  time, 
Ahoskie  had  no  place.  Murfreesboro  in  those  earlier  days  was  the  trading 
center  for  this  part  of  the  country. 

It  was  a  port  city,  so  to  speak.  The  merchandise  would  come  in  here  on 
boats.  Mail  came  by  boat,  too.  These  boats  ran  from  here  to  Tunis  every 
day.  When  Chowan  College  was  in  session,  many  students  came  by 
boat.  Some  would  come  by  train  to  Tunis  and  then  get  on  the  boat. 

One  of  these  boats  was  named  the  Calumet.  This  boat  was  running 
when  I  came  here  in  1920,  but  we  were  getting  mail  otherwise  by  then. 
But  when  I  was  a  child  and  came  to  town,  the  boat  was  the  only  way.  For 
us  in  the  country,  our  mail  came  by  a  carrier  on  horse  and  buggy. 

The  town  had  a  drugstore  and  several  grocery  stores.  Most  of  the 
merchandise  would  come  up  the  river  from  Norfolk.  Some  came  by  train 
to  Tunis,  where  they  would  load  it  on  the  boat. 

We  had  very  few  automobiles,  even  in  the  teens.  People  couldn't 
afford  them.  The  first  car  we  ever  owned  was  a  Ford  T-Model.  My 
brother  bought  it  around  1920. 

As  a  boy  I  came  to  town  about  once  or  twice  a  year.  We  really  didn't 
have  too  much  business  to  come  to  town.  We  grew  what  we  needed, 
other  than  coffee,  sugar,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

We  would  come  on  Christmas  Eve  day.  Now  Christmas  was  a  big  day. 
Some  people  might  come  before  Christmas  Eve,  but  most  came  on  that 
day  and  did  their  shopping.  As  a  boy,  my  friend  and  I  would  get  up  real 
early  and  get  the  horse  and  buggy,  and  we'd  drive  to  town.  We  had  a 
little  money  — not  too  much  — and  we'd  buy  our  candies  and  fruits.  We'd 
start  back  home  about  midafternoon  and  be  home  by  night. 

The  town  was  crowded.  People  from  quite  an  area  would  be  here. 
They  would  bring  all  the  family.  We  wouldn't  know  too  many  people  in 
town,  though. 

I  believe  that  it  was  in  the  1920s  that  we  had  some  type  of  hard  surface 
put  down  on  the  street.  We  didn't  have  a  sewage  system  and  no  water 
system.  These  were  put  in  during  the  teens.  Electric  lights  came  in  during 
the  teens  also.  The  power  was  generated  at  Worrell's  Mill,  which  was 
about  four  or  five  miles  out  of  town.  He  used  water  power,  of  course. 

We  didn't  have  refrigerators  then.  We  had  iceboxes.  An  ice  plant  was 
started  here  in  the  1920s.  Before  that  we  didn't  have  too  much  ice  at  all. 
But  when  the  ice  plant  started,  it  helped.  This  plant  started  here  about 
where  High  Street  and  Fourth  Streets  are  today. 


Escort  means  to  walk  or  accom- 
pany. 


Boat  delivering  passengers  and  mail, 
c.  1910. 


Wynn  Department  store,  1968. 

Iceboxes  are  storage  containers 
cooled  by  ice.  Perishable  foods 
were  kept  in  iceboxes  before  re- 
frigerators were  available. 
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The  mill  plant,  a  basket  mill,  was  built  in  the  1920s  by  Mr.  Campbell.  He 
went  bankrupt  and  the  Browns  bought  it.  It  was  Mr.  Campbell  who  had 
started  the  ice  plant. 

We  had  a  knitting  mill  here,  too.  It  was  located  in  the  building  where 
Davis  and  Company  operates  a  business  now.  They  made  hosiery. 

When  I  came  here,  High  Street  was  not  here.  Broad  Street  and  Main 
were  the  only  streets.  There  were  a  few  houses  between  the  college  and 
the  school  building  in  that  area.  The  school  ground  today  was  an  old 
fairground  then.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  came  to  that  fair. 

Most  of  the  land  in  this  area  of  town  was  woodland,  with  a  little  open 
land.  It  was  underbrush  and  not  very  desirable.  At  the  time,  I  liked  to  buy 
and  sell.  I  would  buy  land  and  sell  it.  When  this  piece  of  land  became 
available,  I  learned  of  it  through  a  friend,  Mr.  Lloyd  Lawrence.  He  was  an 
attorney,  and  he  told  me  that  the  land  was  going  to  be  sold.  It  belonged 
to  the  Wise  family,  and  the  people  were  living  in  Raleigh.  The  Wise 
graveyard  is  still  over  there  on  Woodland  Drive. 

I  knew  this  land.  I  had  been  walking  in  it  quite  a  bit.  A  lot  of  it  was  heavy 
growth  and  in  the  swamp.  After  buying  it,  I  decided  it  would  be  a  good 
place  to  develop.  So  I  built  a  dam  which  runs  over  Lakeview  Drive.  The 
first  house  built  out  here  was  for  my  son  Charles  Revelle,  Jr.  I  built 
more  dams,  cleared  the  underbrush,  and  they  began  to  fill  up  lakes. 
These  lakes  are  fed  by  springs.  Then  we  put  in  streets. 

I  have  seen  so  many  changes.  World  War  I  brought  about  a  lot.  Radio 
and  television  have  both  been  developed  in  my  lifetime.  We  only  had  an 
old-time  phonograph. 

Religion  has  always  been  important  to  me.  My  father  went  to  Hebron 
Church,  and  we  went  there.  We  would  go  to  Saturday  conferences. 

When  I  moved  to  town,  I  went  to  Murfreesboro  Baptist  Church.  The 
building  was  about  the  same  on  the  outside  as  it  is  now.  There  was  a 
Methodist  Church  on  Main  Street,  and  it  was  beautiful.  This  was  later 
moved.  Also  there  was  an  Episcopal  Church. 

I  think  for  all  people,  young  and  old,  that  discipline  is  one  of  the 
greatest  things  that  they  can  have.  For  the  young,  when  they  are  disci- 
plined, it  helps  them  to  grow  stronger;  and  for  the  older,  to  discipline 
themselves  — this  is  so  very  important.  □ 


continued  from  page  11 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  remarkable  educator.  He  taught  for  thirty-nine 
consecutive  years  without  having  one  sick  day! 

Since  retiring,  Mr.  Williams  has  become  very  active  in  churches  across 
the  county,  and  he  is  a  member  and  trustee  of  Melton  Grove  Baptist 
Church.  He  and  his  family  also  travel  a  lot.  Mr.  Williams  has  been  in  every 
state  of  the  union.  He  has  also  been  to  the  Caribbean.  He  feels  that  Oral 
Roberts  University  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  is  the  most  beautiful  place  he  has 

been.  Inspiration  means  to  have 

Mr.  Williams  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all  people.  He  has  done  some        great  influence, 
very  remarkable  things.  He  is  one  of  the  few  citizens  of  Perquimans 
County  who  has  been  in  every  state.  He  is  very  generous  and  has  been 
given  many  awards.  He  will  be  remembered  for  his  contribution  to  public 
education.  □ 
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School 


^2 


Cammie  Fulp 
Quest  Chapter 
Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School 
Walnut  Cove 


Regular  Contest 
Individual  Literary 
First  Place 


Enriched  means  to  have  gained 
intellectually  or  spiritually. 


Deteriorated  means  to  be  in 
ruins. 


One  of  the  most  important  Afro-American  schools  in  the  history  of 
Stokes  County  was  the  Pine  Hall  Colored  School,  also  called  the  Pole 
Bridge  Road  School.  On  February  27,  1982,  I  interviewed  Mrs.  Thelma 
Morehead,  a  former  teacher  at  the  Pine  Hall  Colored  School,  and  Ms. 
Barbara  Fulp,  a  former  student  at  the  school.  They  both  agreed  that  their 
association  with  the  school  enriched  their  lives. 

The  building  that  housed  the  Pine  Hall  Colored  School  originally  served 
as  a  public  school  for  white  children  that  began  around  1885.  It  was  a 
one-teacher  school  on  the  Hickory  Fork  Road  about  one  and  one-fourth 
miles  northwest  of  the  present  village  of  Pine  Hall,  North  Carolina.  After 
the  building  had  deteriorated,  it  was  given  to  Afro-Americans,  who  also 
used  it  as  a  school.  Later  the  building  was  moved  to  Pole  Bridge  Road,  and 
school  was  held  there  for  several  years. 

Between  1914  and  1915  the  school  was  placed  on  logs  and,  with  the 
help  of  oxen,  moved  a  second  time,  to  its  present  site  on  Pole  Bridge 
Road  across  from  the  Pine  Hall  Baptist  Church.  In  1916  Hedge  Gibson 
moved  a  room  there  and  placed  it  on  the  right  of  the  school  building. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Morehead,  who  was  born  in  Chatham  County  and  at- 
tended Goldenstron  Colored  High  School,  began  teaching  at  the  Pole 
Bridge  Road  School  in  1942.  At  that  time  there  were  first  through  eighth 
grades,  and  the  school  ran  on  an  eight-month  schedule.  The  teachers 
lived  in  "foster  homes";  that  is,  they  stayed  with  parents  of  the  children 
they  taught.  Miss  Olivia  M.  Leake,  a  former  teacher  at  the  school,  stayed 
with  Ms.  Fulp's  grandparents. 

School  would  start  at  8:00  am,  so  students  who  walked  had  to  get  up 
early.  When  they  got  to  school,  the  boys  would  gather  wood  to  start  a 
fire.  Before  any  type  of  school  work  was  begun,  Mr.  William  Gilchrist 
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Hairston,  the  principal,  would  lead  devotions.  Then  the  students  would 
take  their  seats  and  open  their  books. 

Mr.  Hairston  taught  in  one  room  by  dividing  the  class  into  groups  and 
teaching  one  group  at  a  time.  He  was  concerned  about  giving  each 
student  individual  attention,  and  if  a  student  were  slow  in  learning,  Mr. 
Hairston  did  not  hesitate  to  retain  him  another  year. 

Recess  was  held  each  day  at  10:30  *  m  At  3:00  p.m  school  was  dismissed.  If 
there  were  a  funeral  at  the  Baptist  church  during  school  hours,  the 
children  were  requested  to  attend  the  funeral  to  show  respect  for  the 
deceased  person. 

Miss  Olivia  M.  Leake  married  Mr.  William  Gilchrist  Hairston.  Mrs.  More- 
head  taught  along  with  Mrs.  Hairston  until  1947,  the  year  Mr.  Hairston 
died.  That  year  the  school  schedule  was  extended  to  nine  months,  and 
Mrs.  Morehead  had  to  teach  first  through  eighth  grades  alone.  In  1949 
Mrs.  Hairston  returned  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Hairston  finished  what  her  husband  had  started.  The  Hairstons 
both  believed  that  you  could  be  whatever  you  wanted  to  be.  Mr.  Hair- 
ston did  not  want  his  students  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water."  He  tried  to  make  everyone  feel  special.  Mr.  Hairston  believed  that 
every  person  could  do  something  well. 

The  two-room  schoolhouse  served  Afro-American  children  of  the  Pine 
Hall  community  from  the  1940s  until  1952,  when  this  and  all  other  Stokes 
County  Afro-American  elementary  schools  were  consolidated  with  the 
newly  built  London  School  in  Walnut  Cove,  North  Carolina. 

The  Pole  Bridge  Road  School  has  been  restored,  and  today  it  sits 
serenely  across  from  the  Pine  Hall  Baptist  Church.  Plans  have  been  made 
to  use  the  building  as  a  community  center  and  a  community  museum. 
Maybe  it  is  not  so  much  the  school  that  people  are  trying  to  preserve; 
perhaps  it  is  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  dignity  taught  there  that  the 
alumni  of  Pole  Bridge  Road  School  wish  to  memorialize.  □ 


Devotions  are  prayers. 


Alumni  are  former  students. 


SOURCES: 

Fulp,  Barbara.  Interview.  February  27,  1982.  Pine  Hall,  N.C. 

Morehead,  Thelma.  Interview.  February  27,  1982.  Pine  Hall,  N.C. 
Winston-Salem  Journal  October  21,  1979. 


continued  from  page  17 

some  clothes.  They  carried  quality  goods.  Mr.  Wynn  had  wonderful 
taste. 

I  met  my  husband  in  Murfreesboro.  He  worked  at  the  People's  Bank. 
We  lived  there  for  a  while  and  then  moved  here  to  Ahoskie.  We  lived  first 
in  a  little  white  frame  house  on  Main  Street.  There  were  not  many  cars 
because  the  roads  were  so  bad. 

My  husband's  father  was  superintendent  of  schools  for  Hertford 
County.  He  used  to  travel  all  around  the  county  to  visit  and  had  to  spend 
the  night.  I  still  have  the  overnight  bag  that  he  used  to  carry  with  him.  He 
stayed  in  people's  homes.  □ 
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continued  from  page  9 


with  a  large  wooden  paddle.  I  had  a  special  paddle  for  myself  so  that  I 
could  eat  some  of  the  molasses. 

My  father  also  used  to  grow  potatoes.  To  eat  them,  we  took  a  brick 
and  scrubbed  them  to  remove  the  skin.  We  took  our  harvested  potatoes 
to  Hobbs  Station,  where  we  would  load  them  on  the  train.  From  there 
they  would  be  shipped  to  Norfolk.  I  think  it  was  a  habit  for  the  town  folk 
to  come  to  the  station  to  meet  the  train. 

When  I  was  about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  I  started  school.  We  had  a 
one-room  school  in  the  woods  with  only  one  teacher.  I  missed  a  lot  of 
school  as  a  child  because  of  sickness.  People  would  avoid  us  because  of 
so  much  illness  in  the  family,  but  I  didn't  realize  it  at  that  time.  I  didn't 
know  the  medical  name  for  my  sickness.  I  called  it  the  fever.  I  could 
remember  when  I  used  to  play  outside  and  all  of  a  sudden  come  running 
in  the  house  and  fall  out  on  the  couch.  They  had  to  go  to  Belvedere  to  get 
the  doctor.  It  took  an  enormous  amount  of  time  for  the  doctor  to  arrive, 
because  he  had  to  travel  six  sandy  miles  by  horse  and  buggy.  When  I  did 
go  to  school,  I  had  about  three  ways  to  get  there.  The  first  way  was  going 
down  a  path  and  meet  up  with  some  people.  We  went  through  some- 
one's watermelon  patch.  The  boys  that  walked  along  with  me  used  to 
burst  them.  I  didn't  think  that  was  very  nice.  Then  we  came  upon  a  fence. 
The  boys  like  to  be  gentlemenlike,  so  they  took  us  and  jumped  the  fence. 
How  they  did  it  carrying  us,  I  don't  know.  The  second  way  was  to  go 
through  the  woods  and  come  to  an  open  field  with  a  fence  around  it.  So 
we'd  jump  that  fence  and  then  jump  the  next  fence  also.  The  third  way 
was  to  go  all  the  way  through  the  woods  in  front  of  my  house  where 
three  old  maids  lived.  All  of  them  were  nice,  but  one  was  especially  nice. 
It  seemed  that  she  took  more  to  children  than  the  other  two.  She  used  to 
help  me  cross  a  small  stream  on  the  way  to  school.  The  rest  of  the  way  I 
would  meet  up  with  some  of  my  schoolmates.  I  didn't  have  any  friends 
my  age  that  went  to  my  school,  so  I  had  a  lot  of  pets.  I  made  pets  out  of 
many  different  animals.  I  had  a  pet  cat,  pig,  pigeon,  and  even  a  pet  turkey. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  to  Cannon's  Ferry  for  my  baptism.  The 
road  we  traveled  on  was  the  Virginia  Road,  which  is  now  Highway  32.  My 
brother  was  driving.  He  made  it  look  like  we  were  going  to  fall  in  the 
water  because  we  were  heading  straight  downhill.  He  liked  to  scared  me 
to  death.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  large  body  of  water.  The 
preacher  took  two  boys  out  in  the  deeper  water  and  left  me  and  another 
girl  standing  by  ourselves.  I  felt  like  if  I  moved  my  feet  out  of  the  sand,  the 
water  would  take  me  away.  The  people  on  the  shore  were  so  uneasy 
about  us  standing  in  the  river  by  ourselves. 

I  used  to  have  an  aunt  that  lived  beside  us.  She  had  a  playhouse  for  me, 
and  I  always  liked  playing  in  it.  She  also  had  a  desk  in  her  house  which  had 
a  drawer  full  of  buttons.  I  liked  playing  with  them.  Under  her  bed,  she  had 
a  big  basket.  Inside  there  were  flower  catalogues.  She  loved  flowers.  I 
guess  that's  where  I  got  my  liking  for  flowers.  When  I  heard  the  dinner 
bell  ring,  I  went  home  to  eat.  When  I  finished,  I  ran  back  to  my  aunt's 
house  to  play  some  more.  I  thought  of  her  as  my  second  mother.  She 
moved  to  California  when  I  was  in  school  at  Nashville  in  1919. 

We  went  to  church  at  our  school  because  Warwick  Baptist  Church  was 
too  far  away.  The  only  time  we  went  to  Warwick  was  when  they  had 
protracted  meetings  or  revivals.  We  took  a  picnic  lunch.  We  couldn't 
take  the  food  in  the  horse  and  buggy  with  us  because  we  didn't  have 

enough  room.  Somebody  had  to  drive  a  horse  and  cart  to  take  the  food.        Protracted  meetings  are  a  se- 
We  had  to  mix  the  cornbread  the  night  before  so  it  would  sour.  Then  we        ries  of  religious  revivals, 
baked  it  the  next  day.  It  baked  so  pretty.  The  food  that  we  were  to  eat 
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had  to  be  cooked  that  morning  because  we  had  no  way  to  cool  it. 

I  remember  when  the  first  car  came  along.  It  was  sometime  during  the 
early  1900s.  Those  cars  used  to  always  scare  the  neighbor's  chickens.  And 
if  you  were  riding  a  horse,  the  horse  would  jump,  and  you  would  fall. 

The  oldest  house  within  Hobbsville  is  Ephraim  Hobbs's  house.  The 
second  oldest  house  is  Evelen  Bunch's  house. 

There  is  a  house  on  Highway  32  where  Blackbeard  used  to  live.  It  had  a 
cave  beneath  it,  but  it  is  not  standing  now.  □ 


***************************  ** 


"Trade  and  Industry  in  History"  was  the  theme  of  National  History  Day  1982.  Competition  for  National 
History  Day  is  conducted  on  a  district,  state,  and  finally  national  level.  Students  from  across  the  United 
States  gathered  at  College  Park,  Maryland,  on  June  10-12  for  the  national  contest. 

Again  this  year  North  Carolina  was  well  represented  by  winning  entries.  Of  the  thirty-six  winners 
recognized,  two  were  from  North  Carolina  schools.  These  students  are  as  follows: 


JUNIOR  GROUP  PROJECT:  first  place 

Jeannie  Pegg  and  Carol  Fox 

"Contributions  and  Controversies  of  a  Small  Town  Industry" 

Marshall  Elementary  School 

Marshall 


SENIOR  INDIVIDUAL  PROJECT:  third  place 

Amy  C.  Etheridge 
"The  Devil's  Triangle" 
Columbia  High  School 
Columbia 

In  addition,  Salli  Sides,  Welcome  Elementary  School,  Welcome,  received  a  special  award  from  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  for  her  project  on  women's  history. 


Congratulations,  winners! 
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Hamilton  House 


Elementary  Division 

Group  Literary 
Honorable  Mention 

"Down  East  History  in 
Martin  County" 


Fanlight  is  a  semicircular  win- 
dow with  radiating  spokes  that  re- 
sembles an  open  fan. 

Balustrades  are  rows  of  short 
columns  with  a  rail  across  the  top. 

Flues  are  passageways  in  a 
chimney  that  allow  smoke  to  rise 
and  escape. 


Michelle  Griffin 
Moratoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  School 
Williamston 


Hamilton  House  is  located  in  Hamilton,  a  small  town  in  the  rural  eastern 
section  of  Martin  County.  This  particular  house  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
classic  Greek  Revival  temple-form  building,  an  architectural  rarity  for 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Although  the  exact  date  of  construction  is  not 
known,  it  is  thought  the  house  was  built  between  1820  and  1840  by 
Joseph  Waldo,  a  local  merchant. 

The  front  porch  consists  of  wooden  pillars  and  pedestals  that  are 
parallel  and  square.  The  front  columns  are  beautifully  proportioned  and 
made  from  single  pieces  of  wood.  The  lacy  scrollwork  in  the  fanlight 
above  the  front  door  is  of  local  wood.  Tobacco  sticks  were  used  to  create 
the  latticework  balustrades,  and  split  saplings  were  used  for  the  gallery 
railings. 

The  house  has  two  stories  above  a  full  English  basement  and  a  large 
central  chimney  with  nine  separate  flues.  The  first-floor  windows  have  an 
unusual  grouping  of  panes  that  are  made  of  old  glass. 

According  to  local  tradition,  Hamilton  House  was  used  as  a  hospital  by 
Companies  C  and  K  of  the  Nineteenth  North  Carolina  Cavalry  during  the 
Civil  War.  The  structure  was  able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  the  war, 
including  the  Fort  Branch  encounter  of  1864.  Fort  Branch  is  located  not  far 
from  the  site. 

In  the  postwar  years  the  house  changed  hands  several  times.  Mrs. 
Mary  A.  Boyle  bought  the  house  in  1872  from  Mrs.  Agenetta  A.  Boyle.  In 
1877  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boyle  was  listed  in  the  North  Carolina  Business  Direc- 
tory as  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  Hamilton.  After  Mrs.  Boyle's  death,  the 
property  went  to  F.  A.  and  Annie  Boyle.  They  gave  a  one-sixth  interest  to 
each  of  Mrs.  Boyle's  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  Mary  A.  Darden.  Mrs. 
Darden  assumed  management  of  the  hotel,  then  called  "Conoho 
House,"  and  by  1892  she  was  its  sole  owner. 

The  property  has  since  changed  hands  several  times  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Riley,  Jr.  The  Rileys  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  the  house  and  invested  many  long  hours  in  its  restora- 
tion. Hamilton  House  was  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1976.  □ 


Sources: 

Manning,  Francis  M.,  and  W.  H.  Booker.  Martin  County  History,  Vol. 
Williamston:  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  1977. 

Manning,  Francis  M.,  and  W.  H.  Booker.  Martin  County  History,  Vol. 
Williamston:  Enterprise  Publishing  Company,  1979. 
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CHARTER  CHARLIE  CHATS 


This  issue  of  THJH  looks  at  sports.  An  unending  variety  of  sports  is 
enjoyed  by  people  of  all  ages.  In  fact,  physical  fitness  has  become  an 
obsession  with  many  Americans.  Joggers  may  be  seen  on  the  road  at  all 
hours,  and  women  now  go  to  gyms  to  lift  weights.  Sports,  however,  are 
not  recent  phenomena.  Our  present-day  Olympic  Games  have  their 
origins  in  the  Olympics  of  ancient  Greece.  In  this  issue  you  will  read  about 
sports  and  some  of  the  people  associated  with  North  Carolina  sports 
history. 

"Turning  Points  in  History:  People,  Ideas,  and  Events"  is  the  theme  for 
National  History  Day  1983.  Dr.  Robert  Rieke  at  UNC-C  is  the  state  coor- 
dinator for  the  contest.  As  in  past  years,  the  state  has  been  divided  into 
districts  for  regional  contests.  These  district  winners  will  advance  to  the 
state  contest  in  Charlotte  and  from  there  to  the  national  contest.  Junior 
historians  may  enter  their  projects  in  both  National  History  Day  and 
Awards  Day  1983.  Just  be  sure  that  your  National  History  Day  project  also 
relates  to  North  Carolina. 

I  saw  many  advisers  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Social  Studies  Confer- 
ence in  Charlotte.  The  conference  took  place  at  the  Sheraton  Center  on 
February  24-25.  The  THJHA  operated  a  booth  distributing  material  pro- 
moting the  junior  historian  program.  Much  interest  in  locating  material  on 
North  Carolina  and  local  history  was  expressed.  This  interest  is  being 
generated  by  changes  in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction's  social 
studies  curriculum.  A  major  change  is  the  addition  of  North  Carolina 
history  as  a  yearlong  course  at  the  eighth-grade  level.  The  THJHA  strongly 
endorses  this  change,  and  we  hope  to  add  many  new  junior  historian 
clubs  to  our  roster. 

Awards  Day  1983  will  be  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  THJHA,  and 
the  Awards  Day  celebration  will  take  place  May  16-17  on  the  campus  of 
Peace  College.  We  plan  to  have  a  special  program  to  commemorate  the 
end  of  our  third  decade.  Club  members  should  now  be  working  steadily 
on  any  projects  they  plan  to  enter.  Remember  the  various  deadlines  for 
each  of  the  project  categories.  Photography  contest  entries  are  due 
February  14;  literary  projects  are  due  April  11;  media  projects,  May  2;  and 
art  entries  by  May  16.  Remember  that  entries  in  the  Arts  Division  may  not 
exceed  a  34-inch  width,  34-inch  length,  and  24-inch  height.  In  addition, 
these  projects  may  not  weigh  more  than  forty  pounds.  Youth  Preserva- 
tion Award,  oral  history,  and  community  service  entries  must  be  received 
in  the  association's  office  by  May  2.  Artifact  Search  forms  must  be  re- 
ceived by  May  1.  While  all  artifact  submissions  are  welcome,  this  year's 
artifact  search  will  focus  especially  on  flags  and  banners.  Please  consult 
your  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and  Student 
Guide  if  you  have  any  questions  relating  to  Awards  Day.  I  hope  to  see  you 
there!  □ 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
adjoining  copy. 
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This  issue  of  our  magazine  examines  sports  in  North 
Carolina  and  some  of  the  people  who  contributed  to  its 
history.  Included  are  articles  on  baseball,  football,  basket- 
ball, golf,  and  track  athletes.  Eighteenth-century  colonial 
games  and  twentieth-century  video  arcades  are  also  dis- 
cussed. There  is  a  special  section  on  the  North  Carolina 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  which  is  housed  in  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh.  We  even  have  a  sports  trivia 
quiz! 

The  cover  design  represents  some  of  the  millions  of 
people  who  have  enjoyed  participating  in  sports  and  who 
have  contributed  to  its  vigor  in  our  state. 
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COLONIAL  TOYS  AND  GAMES 
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While  political  conflicts  and  wars  of  the  colonial  period  are  often 
written  about,  the  activities  of  colonial  children  are  seldom  discussed. 
However,  children  of  that  period  were  very  much  like  children  today; 
they  too  played  with  toys  and  games.  While  their  activities  may  not  be  as 
important  as  the  decisive  political  struggles,  these  children  had  interesting 
lives  and  they  deserve  some  attention. 

Girls  were  often  considered  to  be  frail  and  were  encouraged  to  engage 
in  games  related  to  domestic  life,  such  as  playing  with  dolls  and  giving  tea 
parties.  There  were  many  different  kinds  of  dolls.  Some  of  them  were 
exquisitely  made  with  great  detail.  Others  were  not  as  elaborate.  There 
were  gorgeous  paper  dolls,  carefully  cut  out  and  hand  painted.  Often- 
times these  dolls  were  imported  from  Europe,  because  the  toy  industry 
was  only  beginning  in  America.  There  were  fashion  dolls,  much  larger 
than  the  average  doll  today,  dressed  in  the  latest  trends.  Many  dolls  were 
models  of  famous  people,  but  colonial  celebrities  were  well-known  balle- 
rinas and  actresses  instead  of  movie  stars  and  singers. 

Tea  parties  were  also  a  popular  pastime.  Frequently  small  gatherings 
were  given  for  the  dolls,  but  the  girls  were  careful  not  to  get  the  "tea"  on 
their  dolls'  clothes.  Tea  parties  given  by  girls  whose  parents  were  owners 
of  plantations  were  usually  more  elaborate  than  those  of  average  girls. 
Girls  also  had  other  indoor  entertainment,  such  as  sewing  and  cooking. 

Boys  were  given  many  more  choices  of  toys  and  games.  During  their 
younger  years,  boys  enjoyed  playing  with  pull  toys.  Many  times  these 
toys  were  in  the  shapes  of  animals,  such  as  elephants,  horses,  or  dogs,  set 


on  blocks  of  wood  with  wheels.  Carriages  and  wagons,  whether  they 
moved  or  not,  were  also  entertaining.  The  ones  that  could  be  pulled 
were  often  made  much  like  the  moving  animals.  Instead  of  being  set  on 
blocks  of  wood  with  wheels,  however,  they  were  miniature  copies  of  the 
larger  forms.  These  toys  were  brightly  painted  and  quite  pretty. 

Another  favorite  activity  for  boys  was  playing  with  tin  figures.  There 
were  tin  soldiers,  animals,  and  almost  anything  else  that  could  be  imag- 
ined. These  toys  cost  about  three  cents  each  and  were  collected  much 
like  matchbox  cars  are  collected  today. 

In  addition  to  toys,  outdoor  games  were  fun  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. Some  of  the  popular  ones  were  pass-and-catch,  tenpins,  kick- 
the-can,  and  marbles.  In  the  summer,  only  boys  were  allowed  to  go 
swimming— skinny  dipping  because  there  were  no  bathing  suits.  During 
the  winter,  after  chores  were  done  the  children  went  ice-skating  and 
sledding.  The  evenings  were  often  quite  cold,  and  the  family  would  sit  by 
the  fire  and  drink  hot  apple  cider.  While  the  adults  reflected  on  the  day's 
happenings,  the  boys  often  whittled  boats  or  popguns,  and  the  girls 
engaged  in  needlework. 

You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  how  some  of  the  out-door  games 
were  played.  Pass-and-catch  was  played  with  two  teams  and  as  many 
people  as  could  be  found.  Two  lines  were  formed  six  to  ten  feet  apart— 
one  for  a  pitcher  and  the  other  for  a  catcher.  Each  team  picked  a  pitcher 
who  stood  behind  the  pitching  line.  The  rest  of  the  team  stood  behind 
the  catching  line.  At  the  signal  "Ready,  go!"  the  pitcher  for  each  team 
threw  a  softball  to  the  first  catcher  of  his  team.  When  the  catcher 
received  the  ball,  he  ran  to  the  pitching  line,  and  the  pitcher  ran  to  the 
end  of  the  catching  line.  The  ball  was  then  thrown  by  the  new  pitcher  to 
the  new  catcher.  This  continued  until  all  the  players  had  pitched  and 
caught.  The  team  that  finished  first  was  the  winner. 

Tenpins  was  much  like  the  modern  game  of  bowling.  It  was  played 
with  a  hard  ball  and  ten  pins  that  were  like  present-day  bowling  pins.  The 
players  stood  in  a  line  at  a  distance  from  the  pins  and  took  turns  throwing 
the  ball  underhanded  at  the  pins.  Each  pin  that  was  knocked  over  count- 
ed one  point,  and  the  first  person  to  get  twenty  points  won. 

Kick-the-can  was  a  popular  game  during  the  colonial  period  and  is  still 
played  today.  One  person  was  chosen  to  be  "it."  He  would  stand  out  of 
the  way  while  another  person  kicked  a  can.  Then  everyone  except  "it" 
would  run  and  hide  while  "it"  ran  to  get  the  can  and  put  it  at  an  already 
designated  spot.  Next,  "it"  would  try  to  find  the  people  who  hid.  The 
hiders  either  ran  from  place  to  place  or  stayed  where  they  were.  When 
"it"  saw  another  player,  he  yelled,  "One,  two,  three,  I  see  (name)!" 

Marbles  was  also  a  very  popular  game.  It  was  usually  played  in  the  dirt. 
A  ring  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  was  drawn,  and  thirteen  marbles 
were  placed  in  the  middle  in  a  cross  pattern.  Players  took  turns  knuckling 
down  and  shooting  from  any  place  outside  the  ring,  trying  to  knock  as 
many  marbles  out  of  the  ring  as  possible.  The  players  kept  on  shooting 
until  they  succeeded  in  getting  at  least  one  marble  out  of  the  ring.  Each 
marble  knocked  out  of  the  circle  counted  one  point,  and  the  first  person 
who  reached  twenty-five  points  won. 

I  hope  that  children's  games  and  toys  will  continue  to  be  researched 
and  preserved  so  that  our  descendants  will  realize  that  children  have 
always  been  very  creative  as  they  entertained  themselves.  □ 


Descendants  are  later  genera- 
tions. 


Sports:  a  Look  at  the  Past 


Julianna  Lindsey 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

When  settlers  first  arrived  in  the  New  World,,  the  Indians  living  here 
already  had  a  variety  of  games  and  sports.  One  of  the  best-known  Indian 
games  is  lacrosse.  For  the  Indians,  however,  this  was  not  simply  a  game 
for  pleasure;  it  was  played  strictly  for  religious  purposes.  Oftentimes,  it 
would  last  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  Europeans  brought  with  them  the  games  of  their  native  countries. 
Among  these  was  a  game  called  bowls,  which  was  much  like  the  modern 
game  of  bowling. 

In  contrast,  however,  was  the  Puritan  belief  that  games  were  a  sin  or  a 
"mispense  of  time."  The  Puritans  even  tried  to  outlaw  games,  but  their 
efforts  were  unsuccessful. 

There  were  also  blood  sports,  such  as  cockfights  or  gander  pulling,  that 
were  very  cruel  to  animals.  These  games  were  so  terrible  that  an  organi- 
zation to  prevent  them  was  formed  in  England.  It  was  called  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  or  the  SPCA. 

Since  the  early  years  in  colonial  America,  gambling  has  been  associated 
with  sports.  People  gambled  on  horse  races,  blood  sports,  and  others. 

America  has  had  many  sports  and  games  through  the  years.  Some  of 
them  have  been  cruel  or  dangerous,  and  others  have  been  perfectly 
harmless.  Certainly,  games  have  proven  to  be  an  important  part  of 
human  life.  I  doubt  we  could  live  without  them. 

Source: 

Speech  by  Dr.  William  Beezley,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh,  N.C.,  November 
19,  1982. 
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Richard 


Petty 


Specializes  means  to  devote 
oneself  to  a  certain  area. 


David  Lowery 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


Richard  Petty,  born  near  Level  Cross,  began  to  compete  in  NASCAR 
(National  Association  of  Stock  Car  Auto  Racing)  races  in  1958.  In  1978  he 
became  the  first  stock  car  driver  to  earn  more  than  $3  million  in  prize 
money.  Petty  eventually  earned  the  name  "King  Richard"  because  of  his 
racing  achievements  and  his  popularity. 

Petty  has  won  races  at  every  major  stock  car  track  in  the  country.  Not 
only  does  he  hold  almost  every  NASCAR  record,  but  he  set  an  additional 
record  by  winning  the  NASCAR  national  racing  title  six  times.  Petty 
specializes  in  driving  stock  cars,  which  are  ordinary  sedans  whose  engines 
and  structures  have  been  changed  to  increase  their  power  and  speed. 

□ 

Source: 

Lowery,  J.D.  Interview.  October  14,  1982.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


MIKE  CALDWELL 
The  "Milwaukee  Ace" 


Jason  Kaus 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

When  watching  the  1982  World  Series,  did  you  see  Raleigh's  own 
Mike  Caldwell  on  the  pitcher's  mound?  Mike  Caldwell  is  a  pitcher,  not  a 
thrower.  The  Milwaukee  Brewers'  ace  yielded  fourteen  hits  in  the  1982 
World  Series  but  still  managed  to  take  the  fifth  game  of  the  series. 
Outstanding  infield  play  by  Robin  Yount  and  Paul  Molitor  also  assisted 
Mike  Caldwell's  amazing  performance.  Caldwell  was  replaced  by  Bob 
McLure  in  the  sixth  inning,  but  even  the  rested  McLure  was  oversha- 
dowed by  Caldwell's  magical  pitching. 

Caldwell  was  born  in  Tarboro,  where  he  went  to  high  school  and 
earned  a  scholarship  to  play  for  the  North  Carolina  State  University 
baseball  team.  This  former  baseball  star  for  N.C.  State  is  now  known  as 
the  "Milwaukee  Ace"  and  makes  Wolfpack  country,  Raleigh,  his  perma- 
nent home.  Q 

Source: 

Raleigh  Times,  October  18,  1982. 
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A  man  who  represents  will  and  determination  is  William  Fredrick  (Rick) 
Donnalley.  He  recently  won  the  title  of  Strongest  Man  in  the  National 
Football  League.  At  age  twenty-three  he  entered  the  contest,  filling  in  for 
Mike  Webster,  who  plays  center  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers.  At  first  no 
one  expected  a  rookie  to  win,  but  when  Rick  got  the  chance  he  gave  it 
his  all.  Tom  Condon,  who  lifted  a  total  of  38,100  pounds,  finished  third; 
Steve  Courson,  lifting  a  total  of  40,100  pounds,  finished  second;  and  Rick 
finished  first,  lifting  a  total  of  42,000  pounds.  He  did  an  overhead  lift  of 
300  pounds  eleven  times.  The  last  event  was  the  dead  lift.  He  needed 
only  three  repeats  of  600  pounds,  but  he  performed  six  repeats  to  assure 
himself  the  title  of  Strongest  Man  in  the  NFL.  For  his  efforts  he  received 
$6,000,  sporting  equipment,  and  prestige.  "This  young  man's  a  winner," 
said  Rollie  Dotsch,  former  offensive  line  coach  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers. 
"Look  at  his  record,  and  you'll  find  out  that  Rick  has  never  failed  at 
anything  he's  set  out  to  do— football,  school,  anything.  He'll  just  keep 
getting  better  and  better,  because  that's  the  way  he  is." 

Rick  Donnalley  was  born  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  but  moved  to 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  in  the  tenth  grade.  As  a  boy  he 
loved  all  sports  and  played  baseball  during  his  Delaware  years.  When  he 
moved  to  Raleigh,  football  became  his  main  sport.  He  played  linebacker 
for  Sanderson  High  School  in  Raleigh.  After  graduation  he  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill. 


Rick  is  6  feet  2  inches  tall  and  weighs  255  pounds.  He  plays  center  and 
guard  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  and  in  the  off-season  he  will  study  for 
his  master's  degree  in  business  administration  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. He  will  be  taking  advantage  of  three  scholarships  he  won  for  being 
an  outstanding  student  athlete.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  with  a  3.6  grade  point  average  and  was 
inducted  into  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  the  1981  football  draft  he  was  chosen  in  the  third  round  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers.  During  training  camp  he  broke  the  two  middle  bones 
in  his  right  hand  and  was  placed  on  the  injured  reserve  list. 

Rick  lives  in  a  small  town  outside  of  Pittsburgh  called  Bridgeville.  On 
April  24,  1982,  he  married  his  college  sweetheart,  Patricia  O'Connor. 

In  his  spare  time  Rick  enjoys  playing  racquetball,  running,  lifting  weights 
(he  prefers  Nautilus  to  free  weights),  and  spending  money.  During  his 
college  days  one  of  Rick's  favorite  expenses  was  his  pet  tarantula  named 
Taran. 

It  seems  that  sports  prowess  runs  in  the  family.  Rick's  father,  Bill  Donnal- 
ley,  played  varsity  basketball  at  the  University  of  Delaware.  Rick  has  three 
younger  brothers  and  a  younger  sister.  One  brother,  David  Donnalley, 
was  the  number  one  wrestler  at  Sanderson  High  School.  David  compet- 
ed in  the  state  finals  in  1979.  Two  other  brothers  enjoy  playing  football. 
Brian  Donnalley  is  presently  playing  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Rick's  younger  sister  likes  to  play  almost  any  sport. 

I  found  this  article  easy  to  write,  not  just  because  Rick  is  talented  and 
smart,  but  because  I  know  him  very  well.  He  is  my  oldest  brother.  □ 

Source: 

Donnalley,  Rick.  Interview.  September  27,  1982.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TINY  BROADWICK 
Professional  Daredevil 

Georgia  "Tiny"  Broadwick,  from  Henderson,  North  Carolina,  was  the 
first  woman  to  parachute  jump  from  an  airplane.  Her  jump  was  made  on 
June  21,  1913,  over  Griffith  Field,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  airplane, 
piloted  by  Glenn  Martin,  flew  30  m.p.h.  at  a  1,000-foot  altitude.  She  wore 
an  eleven-pound  silk  parachute  and  landed  in  a  barley  field. 


Jim  Thorpe's 

Carolina 
Connection 


Decathlon  is  ten  competitive 
athletic  events. 


Pentathlon  is  five  competitive 
athletic  events. 


Jim  Thorpe  was  known  as  one  of  the  best  athletes  in  the  entire  world. 
He  competed  in  the  1912  Olympics  in  Sweden.  Thorpe  was  the  first  and 
only  man  to  win  both  the  decathlon  and  the  pentathlon  in  the  same 
Olympic  games. 

Jim  Thorpe's  medals  were  later  taken  away  and  his  name  removed 
from  the  record  books  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  played  profession- 
al baseball  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  in  1909  and  1910.  Thorpe  was  paid 
two  dollars  a  game  when  he  played  in  the  Eastern  Carolina  League  for  the 
Rocky  Mount  Railroaders  and  the  Fayetteville  Highlanders. 

Thorpe  said  that  he  didn't  realize  that  playing  baseball  for  the  Rail- 
roaders and  getting  paid  for  it  made  him  officially  a  professional  player.  He 
also  said  he  was  doing  what  many  other  college  men  were  doing  without 
using  their  own  names. 

When  Thorpe  was  playing  for  the  Eastern  Carolina  League  he  was 
never  very  successful.  He  was  traded  from  Rocky  Mount  to  Fayetteville. 
Fayetteville  only  used  him  twice  as  a  pitcher,  but  he  was  the  regular  first 
baseman.  In  one  game  Thorpe  got  hit  on  the  head  by  a  ball  while  stealing 
second  base.  He  sat  on  the  base  and  laughed,  but  the  officials  were 
alarmed  and  took  him  to  a  hospital.  He  stayed  in  the  hospital  for  a  week 
and  missed  the  playoffs. 

For  many  years  Jim  Thorpe's  daughter,  Charlotte  Thorpe,  fought  to 
have  his  name  put  back  in  the  record  books.  She  has  finally  been  success- 
ful. Jim  Thorpe's  name  again  was  placed  in  the  records  where  it  belongs. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Jim  Thorpe  isn't  alive  today  to  receive  his  overdue 
recognition.  He  died  in  1953  of  cancer.  I'm  sure  that  if  he  were  alive  he 
would  probably  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  □ 

Sources: 

Raleigh  Times,  October  16,  1982. 
Raleigh  Times,  October  19,  1982. 


Matt  Hamilton 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 
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Melissa  Durham 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Sheriff  John  H.  Baker  was  born  and  grew  up  in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
He  attended  Washington  High  School  (now  known  as  Washington  Sixth 
Grade  Center)  but  graduated  from  Ligon  High  School.  Sheriff  Baker  was  a 
member  of  the  first  graduating  class  at  Ligon.  He  played  football  for  both 
Ligon  and  Washington  High  Schools.  Sheriff  Baker  later  went  to  North 
Carolina  College  in  Durham.  After  college  he  played  professional  football 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Rams,  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  and  the  Detroit  Lions. 
While  he  was  with  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers,  he  was  the  defensive  captain. 

Sheriff  Baker  has  a  plaque  in  his  honor  in  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Plaque  is  an  inscribed  tablet  sig 
Fame.  nifying  honor. 

Sheriff  Baker  served  on  the  North  Carolina  parole  board  as  a  director. 
He  was  appointed  director  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Standards  Committee 
by  Governor  Robert  Scott.  He  was  elected  sheriff  of  Wake  County  in 
1978. 

Sheriff  Baker  is  married  and  has  two  children,  one  of  whom  is  now  in 
college.  His  friends  and  relatives  say  that  Sheriff  Baker  is  very  family 
oriented.  Though  most  of  the  Democratic  candidates  met  on  election 
evening  at  the  Democratic  headquarters,  Sheriff  Baker  spent  this  time 
with  his  family  and  his  supporters  at  his  campaign  headquarters  on 
Oberlin  Road. 

The  Raleigh  Times  gave  favorable  publicity  to  Sheriff  Baker  in  his 
campaign  for  sheriff's  office.  A  Times  editorial  on  June  17,  1982,  stated, 
"The  star's  role  in  county  law  enforcement  fits  as  comfortably  as  once  did 
the  role  of  most  valuable  player  for  the  Pittsburgh  Steelers."  On  Novem- 
ber 4,  1982,  the  people  of  Wake  County  reelected  this  former  football 
star  to  a  second  term  as  the  capital  county's  leading  law  enforcement 
officer.  □ 

Source: 

Crocker,  William.  Interview.  November  1,  1982.  Raleigh,  N.C. 
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Beatty  Cracks  Indoor  4:00  Barrier 

Jim  Beatty  Turns  Misfortune 
into  Success 


Jim  Beatty  was  prepared  to  run  in  the  1960  Olympics,  but  an  unfortu- 
nate foot  injury  sustained  while  he  was  racing  in  Switzerland  shattered  his 
dreams.  Maybe  this  accident  led  to  his  determination  to  be  the  world's 
first  runner  to  break  the  four-minute  mile  indoors.  He  accomplished  this 
feat  in  1962  with  a  time  of  3:58.9. 

Now  Beatty's  days  as  a  competitive  athlete  are  over,  but  he  still  runs 
anyway.  In  1972  Beatty  ran  for  the  North  Carolina  Ninth  District  congres- 
sional seat.  Had  he  won  the  election,  he  would  have  been  the  first 
Democrat  to  hold  the  seat  in  nearly  twenty  years,  jim  says  that  he  will  run 
for  election  again  in  1984,  although  he  doesn't  know  for  which  political 
office.  Jim  has  served  three  times  in  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Jim  Beatty's  failure  led  to  triumphs.  He  is  certainly  a  man  to  be  admired. 

□ 

Source: 

News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  October  3,  1982. 


mm  ' 

Chris  Hobby 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 
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figure  that  was  always  hungry.  Pac-Man  comes  from  the  Japanese  word 
paku,  which  means  "to  eat." 

An  estimated  $8  billion  will  be  spent  in  arcades  across  the  United  States 
in  1982,  making  the  electronic-game  market  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in 
history.  A  quarter,  anyone?  □ 

Sources: 

Kubrey,  Craig.  The  Winner's  Book  of  Video  Games.  New  York:  Warner' Books, 
Inc.,  1982. 

"Pac-Man  Fever."  Time,  119  (April  5,  1982),  48. 
"The  Hottest  Games  in  Town."  Newsweek,  100  (August  16,  1982),  55. 
"Videogames  -  Fun  or  Serious  Threat."  U.S.  News  and  World  Repdrt,  92  (Feb- 
ruary 22,  1982),  7. 
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PHIL  FORD 

Setting  and  Accomplishing  Goals 


Rocky  Mount  native  Phil  Ford  has  stated  that  athletics  are  a  very 
important  part  of  his  life.  At  an  early  age  he  started  playing  Little  League 
baseball  and  Pop  Warner  football.  He  concentrated  on  baseball  and 
basketball  from  the  seventh  through  the  twelfth  grades.  He  has  said  that 
sports  competition  is  exciting  and  that  he  can't  think  of  anything  better 
than  boys  and  girls  working  to  achieve  athletic  goals. 

While  Ford  was  a  basketball  player  in  the  1977  season  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  he  received  many  awards  and  honors. 
He  was  named  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Player  of  the  Year,  ACC 
Athlete  of  the  Year,  All  American,  and  National  Player  of  the  Year.  He  was 
on  the  United  States  Olympic  team.  At  the  end  of  his  four  years  at 
Carolina,  his  jersey  number,  twelve,  was  retired. 

He  has  said  that  while  these  awards  were  important,  they  were  not  his 
highest  priority.  When  he  entered  the  university  he  made  a  personal  vow 
to  graduate  with  a  degree  in  business  administration  and  to  graduate  with 
his  class.  Education  was  far  more  important  than  these  awards. 

After  graduating  from  Carolina,  Ford  played  professional  basketball 
with  the  Kansas  City  Kings  for  four  seasons.  He  led  the  Kings  to  the 
National  Basketball  Association  playoffs  three  times  and  was  named  the 
NBAs  Rookie  of  the  Year  in  1979. 

The  last  year  was  not  a  good  one  for  Ford.  He  was  plagued  with 
injuries,  and  the  Kings  adopted  a  slower  style  of  play.  It  was  the  first  time 
Ford  had  not  averaged  more  than  ten  points  a  game  since  junior  high 
school. 

Now  Ford  is  transferring  to  the  New  Jersey  Nets.  "I  think  it  will  be  a 
much  easier  transition  for  me— going  to  a  team  like  the  New  Jersey  Nets," 
Ford  said.  Not  only  will  the  Nets'  coach  Larry  Brown  play  a  fast-paced 
offense— perfect  for  Ford's  style— but  former  Tar  Heel  Mike  O'Koren  is  a 


Priority  is  something  that  merits 
attention. 


Connie  Zaytoun 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Transition  is  change  from  one 
area  to  another. 


veteran  on  the  Nets'  squad.  In  addition,  Jimmy  Black,  who  led  last  year's 
UNC  team  to  the  NCAA  championship,  is  trying  to  make  the  team  as  a 
rookie. 

Phil  Ford  has  set  many  goals  in  his  life,  and  so  far  every  one  of  them  has 
been  accomplished  well.  □ 

Source: 

Ford,  Phil.  "The  Importance  of  a  College  Education."  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian, 
18  (Fall,  1978),  7. 


MEET  JEFF  MULLINS 
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Jeff  Mullins  spent  most  of  his  childhood  in  Long  Island,  New  York.  He 
moved  to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  when  he  was  a  freshman  in  high  school. 
Although  he  started  playing  basketball  in  elementary  school,  he  did  not 
really  concentrate  on  the  sport  until  he  was  in  high  school. 

The  importance  of  academics,  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  his 
affinity  for  North  Carolina,  and  coach  Vick  Bubas  all  influenced  him  to  go 
to  Duke  University.  Mullins  played  college  basketball  as  a  forward  for 
Duke  and  wore  number  forty-four. 

Jeff  Mullins  played  professional  basketball  for  twelve  years.  When  he 
played  for  the  Golden  State  Warriors  in  California,  he  wore  number 
twenty-three  and  usually  played  guard.  He  enjoyed  playing  basketball 
because  of  the  people  he  met,  the  opportunities  to  travel,  and  the  honors 
he  received— including  a  gold  medal  in  the  1964  Olympics. 

After  retiring  from  professional  basketball,  Mullins  returned  to  Duke  as 
assistant  athletic  director.  He  also  served  as  sports  announcer  for  many 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  games  and  for  games  of  the  major  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  country.  Today  he  has  a  Chevrolet  dealership  in  the 
Triangle  area.  Mullins  stated  that  he  still  enjoys  all  forms  of  athletics.  His 
areas  of  special  interest  are  tennis,  golf,  water  skiing,  and  other  water 
sports. 

Mullins  feels  that  so  many  people  participate  in  and  enjoy  watching 
sports  that  college  sports  should  not  be  eliminated.  He  feels  that  they  are 
a  valuable  source  of  recreation  but  that  they  should  not  be  made  more 
important  than  everything  else. 

Everyone  is  glad  that  North  Carolina  is  the  home  of  this  basketball  star. 
His  love  of  sports  combined  with  his  respect  for  academic  excellence  is 
an  inspiring  story  for  young  people.  □ 


Affinity  means  a 
natural  attraction. 


Source: 

Mullins,  Jeff.  Interview.  September  25,  1982.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


Virginia  Pasour 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


James  Worthy  drives  for  a  lay-up  in  Carolina's  1982  NCAA  Championship  game 
against  Georgetown  University. 


When  James  Worthy  caught  an  errant  pass  from  Fred  Brown  it  not  only 
sent  30,000  people  into  the  streets  of  Chapel  Hill,  it  gave  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  another  championship  to  add  to  its  tradition  of  excel- 
lence. 

It  wasn't  Carolina's  first  national  basketball  championship.  It  had  won 
such  championships  in  1924  and  in  1957.  Moreover,  under  Coach  Dean 
Smith  the  Tar  Heels  have  finished  first  or  second  in  the  Altantic  Coast 
Conference  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  They  also  have  won  one  National 
Invitational  Tournament  (NIT)  championship. 

Athletic  records  are  not  the  only  things  that  matter  to  Carolina.  Under 
Coach  Dean  Smith  the  student  athlete  has  really  been  a  student  athlete. 
During  Smith's  tenure  only  five  lettermen  have  not  graduated.  His  players 
have  a  graduation  rate  of  approximately  ninty-eight  percent,  because 
Smith  requires  them  to  attend  their  classes.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
suspended  from  the  team.  An  example  of  this  rule  occurred  during  the 
1981-1982  season,  when  a  player  was  suspended  for  failing  to  attend 
classes.  It  did  not  matter  that  his  father  was  an  Ail-American  at  UNC  and 
that  his  brother  played  football  there. 

Smith  also  teaches  basketball.  He  has  sent  approximately  fifty  North 
Carolina  players  to  the  National  Basketball  Association  (NBA).  Almost  any 
NBA  coach  will  tell  you  that  North  Carolina  players  are  well  rounded, 
both  athletically  and  intellectually. 

Woody  Durham,  sportscaster  for  the  Tar  Heel  Sports  Network,  de- 
scribed the  last  two  seconds  of  the  Georgetown  game  this  way:  .  .  re- 
bounded, Georgetown  away  to  Floyd.  Floyd  tries.  It's  short!  How  'bout 
them  Heels.  They  are  the  National  Champs!"  Indeed  they  are  the  number 
one  team  in  the  nation,  both  on  and  off  the  court.  □ 


my 


Danny  Broun 
Tar  Heel  Historians 
Grey  Culbreth  junior  High  School 
Chapel  Hill 
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Diversions  are  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. 

Innovations  are  changes. 

Arcades  are  buildings  or  rooms 
that  contain  game  machines. 


Tom  Belton 
Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Assocation 

Webster's  Third  New  International  Dictionary  defines  a  sport  as 
"something  that  is  a  source  of  pleasant  diversion."  Electronic  or  video 
games  are  currently  one  of  the  greatest  diversions  for  people  of  all  ages. 
These  games  are  recent  technological  innovations  that  have  almost  re- 
placed the  once-popular  pinball  machines.  The  father  of  the  video-game 
arcade  is  Nolan  Bushnell,  an  electrical  engineer  from  Utah.  While  in 
college  Bushnell  worked  part  time  at  a  nearby  amusement  park  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  was  at  the  park  that  he  realized  the  sales  potential  of  arcade 
games. 

In  1972  he  and  two  partners  formed  a  company  named  Atari  and 
marketed  the  first  successful  coin-operated  video  game.  In  this  relatively 
simple  game,  players  turned  a  knob  to  move  a  "paddle"  up  and  down 
each  side  of  the  screen  to  return  the  "ball"  to  the  opponent's  side.  This 
new  game  was  called  Pong  and  the  company  sold  approximately  10,000 
of  these  coin-operated  machines.  After  buying  out  his  partners,  Bushnell 
sold  Atari  to  Warner  Communications  in  1976  and  made  $20  million  from 
the  sale.  He  was  only  thirty-three  years  old  at  the  time. 

Video  games  can  be  found  in  small  towns  and  large  cities  across  North 
Carolina.  Games  are  in  arcades,  grocery  stores,  malls,  service  stations,  and 
even  in  schools.  The  more  popular  games  include  Asteroids,  Pac-Man, 
Space  Invaders,  Missile  Command,  Centipede,  and  Frogger.  Pac-Man 
quickly  became  the  hottest  arcade  game.  In  its  first  fifteen  months  the 
game  took  in  $1  billion  in  quarters.  It  is  also  available  for  home  use. 

As  video-game  enthusiasts  know,  Pac-Man  is  a  pie-shaped  yellow 
figure  that  moves  across  the  screen  gobbling  everything  in  its  path, 
including  dots,  fruits,  and  ghosts.  The  ghosts,  however,  can  destroy  Pac- 
Man.  The  game  was  developed  first  in  japan  and  modeled  after  a  folk 

continued  on  page  1 1 


The  East  Carolina  Indian  School 


Wanda  Burns-Ramsey 
Sally  Migliore 
North  Carolina  Commission  of  Indian  Affairs 


The  Coharie  Indians  are  one  of  North  Carolina's  tribes  living  in  Sampson 
and  Harnett  counties.  According  to  the  1980  census,  there  are  488  Co- 
haries  in  the  Harnett  County  community  of  Averasboro.  There  are  888 
Coharies  living  in  the  Sampson  County  communities  of  Shiloh,  South 
Clinton,  and  Herring. 

In  1981  an  archaeologist  conducted  a  survey  of  Sampson  County  and 
found  Indian  artifacts  dating  back  to  7000  b  c  These  artifacts  were  found 
throughout  the  county,  confirming  the  fact  that  Indians  have  been  inhab- 
iting North  Carolina  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Indians  known  today  as 
Coharies  derived  their  name  from  the  Coharie  River  that  runs  through 
Sampson  and  adjoining  counties. 

In  1910  the  Coharies  elected  Enoch  Emanuel  tribal  chief  in  a  communi- 
ty meeting  that  was  the  first  to  be  recorded  in  the  Euro-American  tradi- 
tion. The  current  chief  is  Tom  N.  Carter. 

The  Coharies,  in  pursuit  of  improving  their  health,  education,  and  social 
status,  have  formed  the  Coharie  Intratribal  Council.  Since  the  council's 
beginning  the  leaders  have  worked  hard  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  tribal  members. 

A  recent  achievement  of  the  Coharie  people  was  gaining  ownership 
and  control  of  the  East  Carolina  Indian  School  (ECI).  ECI  had  been  estab- 
lished in  1942  as  a  separate  Indian  school  for  grades  one  through  twelve. 
ECI  was  one  of  the  few  schools  in  North  Carolina  specifically  designated 
for  Indians  and  supportive  of  Indian  culture.  Integration  in  the  early  1960s 
forced  its  doors  to  close.  The  school,  owned  by  the  county,  was  left 
vacant.  In  June  1981,  through  special  legislation,  ECI  was  given  to  the 
Coharies. 

Renovation  has  begun  by  volunteers  in  the  community.  The  school  will 
be  used  for  all  Indian  community  activities,  including  senior-citizen  meet- 
ings, arts  and  crafts,  recreation,  tutoring,  and  office  work. 


Adjoining  means  close  or  near- 
by. 

Euro-American  is  an  American 
with  a  predominantly  European 
ancestry. 


Renovation  means  a  renewal  or 
an  improvement. 
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In  an  effort  to  keep  their  Indian  culture  alive,  the  Coharies  come 
together  once  a  year  to  celebrate  their  annual  powwow,  which  is  held 
around  the  second  weekend  in  September.  On  this  festive  occasion  they 
sing,  dance,  display  Indian  arts  and  crafts,  and  crown  Indian  princesses. 
The  1982-83  Indian  princesses  are  Marlea  Strickland,  senior  princess; 
Wendy  Bryant,  junior  princess;  and  Bridget  Ammons,  miniature  princess. 

The  tribal  council  also  sponsors  a  dance  team  made  up  of  junior  high 
and  high  school  Indian  young  people  who  perform  traditional  Indian 
dances.  This  group  travels  around  the  state,  appearing  at  other  pow- 
wows and  community  events. 

The  Coharie  tribe  has  demonstrated  its  determination  to  overcome  the 
most  difficult  obstacles  in  order  to  remain  a  strong  and  proud  people. 

For  more  information  on  the  Coharies  contact  Greg  Jacobs,  Executive 
Director,  or  Jane  Jacobs,  Assistant  Director,  at  (919)  564-6901  or  write 
Coharie  Council,  Route  3,  Box  356-B,  Clinton,  N.C.,  28338.  □ 


ARNOLD  PALMER 


Arnold  (Arnie)  Palmer  is  one  of  America's  finest  golfers.  He  was  born  in 
Latrobe,  Pennsylvania,  in  1929.  He  went  to  schools  in  the  Latrobe  area 
and  graduated  from  Latrobe  High  School.  He  went  to  college  at  Wake 
Forest  University  in  North  Carolina.  Palmer  excelled  in  golf  in  both  high 
school  and  college,  having  learned  the  sport  from  his  father,  a  profession- 
al golfer. 

After  college  Arnie  too  became  a  professional  golfer.  He  had  a  good 
personality,  was  a  daring  player,  and  was  very  popular  with  his  fans.  His 
fans  were  called  "Arnie's  Army."  The  interest  in  golf  that  Palmer  inspired 
in  the  public  increased  the  amount  of  money  given  for  tournament 
prizes.  He  certainly  benefited  from  this  increase.  Palmer  won  the  Masters 
Tournament  in  1958,  1960,  1962,  and  1964.  He  also  won  the  U.S.  Open 
Golf  Tournament  in  1960  and  the  British  Open  Tournament  in  1961  and 
1962. 

Today  he  plays  in  only  a  few  tournaments  because  of  his  age,  but  he 
will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  world's  greatest  golfers.  The 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  glad  that  he  started  his  career  in  the  small 
town  of  Wake  Forest.  □ 

Source: 

World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  P.  Chicago:  Field  Enterprise  Educational  Corpo- 
ration, 1982. 


Lisa  Klopchar 
Martin  76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


An  archaeological  dig  at  Town  Creek  Indian  Mound. 


North  Carolina's  archaeological  resources  are  becoming  as  rare  as  en-  Cathy  Bollinger 

dangered  species  of  plants  and  animals.  Like  the  native  habitats  of  these        .  . .  Arc^°^gfraanndc  HiSt0r 
species,  archaeological  sites  are  being  destroyed  by  the  rapid  urban       D|Vlslon  °   rc  lves  an    ls  ory 
development  occurring  in  our  state.  As  the  number  of  sites  diminishes, 
the  value  of  remaining  sites  increases  enormously.  That  is  why  profession- 
al archaeologists  are  increasingly  concerned  that  the  maximum  amount  of 
information  be  obtained  from  the  sites  left  in  North  Carolina. 

It  is  important  that  amateur  archaeologists,  who  enjoy  collecting  Indian 
artifacts,  understand  the  fragile  nature  of  archaeological  sites  and  practice 
proper  techniques  when  investigating  them.  First  and  foremost,  the  ama- 
teur collector  must  understand  the  difference  between  collecting  arti- 
facts from  the  ground  surface  and  digging  into  a  site.  Digging  an  archae- 
ological site  without  the  supervision  of  a  trained  professional  destroys 
most  of  the  information  that  archaeologists  need  to  interpret  a  site  and 
should  never  be  attempted.  On  the  other  hand,  responsible  amateurs 
can  engage  in  surface  collecting  of  sites  and  actually  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prehistory  of  our  state  by  following  a  few  simple 
guidelines. 

1.  Know  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  collection  of  archaeological  re- 
mains. It  is  against  the  law  to  collect  artifacts  from  state  or  federal 


property  without  proper  authorization.  It  is  illegal  to  collect  artifacts 
from  the  bottoms  of  navigable  bodies  of  water  if  the  artifacts  are 
more  than  ten  years  old.  It  can  be  a  trespassing  violation  to  gather 
artifacts  on  private  property  without  permission  of  the  landowner. 
It  is  against  state  law  to  disturb  marked  or  unmarked  graves  or  burial 
sites  on  private  or  public  property. 

2.  Don't  collect  every  artifact  from  a  site.  Instead,  take  a  few  pieces  of 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  materials  you  see  (a  representative 
sample).  This  practice  will  ensure  that  evidence  of  ihe  site  will 
continue  to  exist  so  that  future  researchers  can  study  it. 

3.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  good  records  on  each  site  you  visit  and 
what  you  find  there.  You  should  mark  each  of  your  sites  on  an 
accurate  map,  such  as  a  USGS  topographic  map  or  a  highway  map. 
You  should  take  notes  describing  the  appearance  of  the  site,  includ- 
ing items  such  as  the  use  of  the  land  on  which  the  site  is  located  and 
the  type  of  water  it  is  near.  This  kind  of  information  assists  the 
professional  archaeologists  in  interpreting  the  nature  of  the  site. 

4.  Keep  artifacts  from  different  sites  separated.  Label  each  of  your 
pieces  in  a  way  that  will  tell  you  from  which  site  they  came. 

5.  Keep  your  collections  intact.  Don't  sell  or  trade  even  a  few  pieces. 
The  kinds  of  artifacts  found  together  are  as  significant  as  each  piece 
individually.  If  you  break  up  a  collection,  information  is  lost. 

6.  Report  your  sites  promptly  to  the  Archaeology  Branch  in  Raleigh  or 
a  professional  archaeologist  at  one  of  the  state's  universities.  By 
reporting  your  site  you  provide  professional  archaeologists  with 
valuable  pieces  of  the  puzzle  of  North  Carolina's  history.  By  know- 
ing the  location  of  archaeological  sites  they  can  take  steps  to  try  to 
protect  the  information  contained  within  them. 

7.  Most  important  of  all,  never  dig  into  an  archaeological  site.  The 
locations  of  artifacts  and  other  fragile  archaeological  remains  are 
reflections  of  the  behavior  of  the  people  who  made  them.  Profes- 
sional archaeologists  are  interested  in  this  behavior  because  it  tells 
about  how  people  lived  in  North  Carolina  many  years  ago.  The 
artifacts  may  also  help  to  explain  why  people  lived  in  various  ways 
at  different  times  and  places.  Careful  excavation  is  the  last  chance 
anyone  has  to  gather  all  the  information  possible  from  a  site.  Once  a 
site  is  excavated,  it  is  gone  forever.  All  that's  left  is  a  hole  in  the 
ground. 

The  role  of  the  amateur  collector  is  becoming  increasingly  impor- 
tant as  construction  projects  continue  to  destroy  archaeological 
sites  in  North  Carolina.  Some  of  these  projects  are  preceded  by  an 
archaeological  survey  of  the  area  to  be  disturbed.  The  professional 
archaeologist  conducting  these  surveys  frequently  asks  people  liv- 
ing near  a  proposed  project  whether  they  know  of  any  nearby 
Indian  sites  or  whether  they  have  an  arrowhead  collection.  If  the 
amateur  collector  has  followed  the  guidelines  listed  above,  he  can 
contribute  important  information  to  the  professional's  survey. 
Cooperation  between  amateur  collectors  and  professional  archae- 
ologists is  essential  for  the  preservation  of  our  state's  dwindling 
archaeological  resources.  If  we  want  to  protect  what  we  have  left, 
everyone  must  help.  □ 


T 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


1982  Inductees 


JOHN  "RED"  O'QUINN,  top-rated  player  and  championship  manager 
in  the  Canadian  Football  League  (CFL).  Born  at  Bluett  Falls  in  Anson 
County,  O'Quinn  starred  in  football  at  Wake  Forest,  where  in  1948  he 
led  the  nation  in  pass  receptions.  In  1952,  after  two  years  in  the  National 
Football  League  (NFL),  he  moved  to  the  CFL's  Montreal  Allouettes,  who 
were  directed  by  his  former  Wake  Forest  coach,  Douglas  "Peahead" 
Walker.  After  playing  eight  seasons  at  Montreal,  O'Quinn  became  a 
general  manager  for  the  Ottawa  Roughriders  and  later  for  his  old  team, 
the  Allouettes.  Under  his  management  his  teams  won  four  Grey  Cups, 
the  CFL's  equivalent  to  the  NFL's  Super  Bowl  trophy.  □ 


TED  MANN,  longtime  sports  information  director  at  Duke  University. 
From  1927,  when  he  entered  Duke  as  a  student,  until  1973,  when  he 
retired  as  the  university's  sports  consultant,  Mann  was  involved  contin- 
ually in  publicizing  local  and  national  athletics.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America  (COSIDA)  and  served  as 
its  president  in  1957.  In  addition,  he  served  as  director  of  both  the 
Football  and  Basketball  Writers  Association  and  the  National  Football  Hall 
of  Fame  Foundation.  In  honor  of  his  tireless  efforts  in  sports  promotion, 
Duke  dedicated  the  Ted  Mann  Media  Center  at  Wallace  Wade  Stadium 
in  1981.  □ 
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DAVID  THOMPSON,  one  of  the  most  honored  and  prolific  scorers  in 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  basketball  history.  During  his  college 
career  at  N.C.  State,  the  Shelby  native  won  All-America  honors,  was 
twice  "National  Player  of  the  Year,"  and  in  1974  received  the  coveted 
Naismith  Award.  Between  1973  and  1975,  Thompson-led  teams  won  79 
games,  two  ACC  titles,  and  the  1974  NCAA  championship.  He  holds 
ACC  records  for  most  points  in  a  single  game,  57;  most  field  goals  in  a 
game,  27;  and  career  points,  2,309.  As  a  professional  he  has  played  on 
four  All-Star  squads  and  once  scored  73  points  in  a  single  game.  Before 
moving  to  the  Seattle  Supersonics  in  1982,  Thompson  scored  11,992 
points  in  seven  seasons  with  the  Denver  Nuggets.  □ 


PORTS  HALL  OF  FAME  s^ggg 


JUNIOR  JOHNSON,  NASCAR  driving  champion  and  successful  car 
builder  and  team  owner.  Johnson's  first  Grand  National  victory  was  at 
Hickory  in  1955.  Eleven  years  later,  when  he  retired  as  a  driver,  he  had 
won  50  NASCAR  races,  a  total  that  places  him  sixth  on  the  all-time  victory 
list.  Although  he  retired  as  a  driver,  Johnson  by  no  means  retired  from 
auto  racing.  Since  1966  he  has  built  cars  and  has  formed  one  of  NAS- 
CAR's  most  successful  racing  teams.  In  the  last  ten  years  Johnson-owned 
cars  have  won  more  races  and  money  than  any  other  team  on  the 
Winston  Cup  Circuit.  For  his  contributions  to  racing,  Johnson  was  hon- 
ored with  the  Buddy  Shumman  Award  in  1969.  □ 


This  puzzle  has  the  last  names  of  twelve  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
hidden  among  its  letters.  You'll  have  to  look  closely  because  the  words  may  read  forward,  back- 
ward, up,  down,  or  diagonally.  How  many  can  you  find?  Good  Luck! 
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CASE, 

Everette 

WADE, 

Wallace 

FLOYD, 

Raymond 

LEMON, 

Meadowlark 

SMITH, 

Dean 

PUGH, 

Jethro 

HUNTER, 

"Catfish" 

PETTY, 

Richard 

BAKER, 

John 

PAGE, 

Estelle  Lawson 

BUBAS, 

Vic 

THOMPSON, 

David 
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Estelle  Lawson  Page 


Maxine  Allen 


Female  Members 


Staff 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 

The  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  originated  in  Charlotte,  where 
in  1962  local  business  people  and  sports  enthusiasts  formed  the  organiza- 
tion. During  its  twenty-one-year  history,  the  Hall  of  Fame  has  inducted 
eighty-five  sports  figures  into  its  ranks.  During  the  induction  ceremony 
inductees  traditionally  give  mementos  from  their  careers  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  collection.  Although  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  lacks  a 
permanent  home,  a  major  exhibit  on  the  Hall  and  its  members  is  now 
open  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Located  on  the  mezza- 
nine of  the  museum,  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular  exhibits  currently  on 
display. 

Included  in  the  exhibit  are  photographs  and  memorabilia  from  the 
Hall's  three  female  members:  Estelle  Lawson  Page  of  Chapel  Hill,  Maxine 
Allen  of  Greensboro,  and  Peggy  Kirby  Bell  of  Southern  Pines. 

Estelle  Lawson  Page  was  among  the  first  five  inductees  in  1963.  A  fierce 
competitor,  Page  dominated  women's  golf  in  the  Carolinas  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  She  won  the  Carolinas  Ladies'  Amateur  title  ten  times  be- 
tween 1932  and  1947.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the  Curtis  Cup  teams  of 
1938  and  1948  and  winner  of  the  Women's  Amateur  Crown  in  1937.  Her 
golfing  career  currently  includes  twelve  holes-in-one! 

During  the  1940s,  1950s,  and  early  1960s  Maxine  Allen  was  the  leading 
figure  in  women's  bowling.  She  began  bowling  while  in  college  but 
sharpened  her  skills  in  the  small  town  of  Seaboard,  where  a  bowling  alley 
was  one  of  the  few  outlets  for  recreation  and  entertainment.  Later  she 
began  to  participate  in  league  play.  In  1952  Allen  was  recognized  as  the 
nation's  number  one  women's  duckpin  bowler;  and  in  the  early  1960s, 
one  of  the  top  tenpin  bowlers.  In  1963  she  won  the  United  States  Classic 
for  women.  Nine  years  later  she  was  inducted  into  the  North  Carolina 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  latest  female  inductee  into  the  Hall  is  Peggy  Kirk  Bell,  who  was 
inducted  in  1976.  She  was  a  leading  amateur  and  pro  golf  champion  in 
the  1940s  and  1950s.  Bell  was  winner  of  the  North  and  South  Amateur  at 
Pinehurst  and  the  Titleholders  Championship  in  1949.  She  was  also  a 
member  of  the  1950  Curtis  Cup  Team,  the  1951  Weathervane  Interna- 
tional Team,  and  she  was  chosen  Teacher  of  the  Year  by  the  Ladies 
Professional  Golfers  Association  in  1961.  North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of 
these  top  women  athletes.  □ 
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Peggy  Kirk  Bell 


The  1942  Rose  Bowl  game  at  Duke  Stadium  in  Durham,  with  Duke  University  battling  Oregon  State. 

Tom  Belton 
Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


The  first  Rose  Bowl  football  game  took  place  on  January  1,  1902,  when 
Michigan  smothered  Stanford  by  a  score  of  forty-nine  to  zero.  Since  that 
early  game  the  Rose  Bowl  has  become  a  New  Year's  Day  tradition  for 
Pasadena,  California. 

Oregon  State  and  Duke  University  were  scheduled  to  meet  in  the  1942 
New  Year's  Day  game  until  history  intervened.  On  December  7,  1941, 
Japanese  forces  attacked  the  American  base  at  Pearl  Harbor  in  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands.  Because  a  similar  attack  on  the  West  Coast  was  feared, 
General  John  L.  DeWitt,  commander  of  the  Sixth  Army  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco,  ordered  all  sports  events  on  the  Pacific  coast  cancelled  and 
also  ordered  blackouts  of  large  metropolitan  areas.  It  was  believed  that  a 
large  mass  of  people  in  a  stadium  would  make  an  excellent  target  for 
enemy  bombers. 

The  tournament  was  in  danger  of  being  cancelled  when  Duke  coach 
Wallace  Wade  suggested  that  the  Rose  Bowl  be  moved  to  the  Duke 
Stadium  in  Durham.  The  city  of  Durham  had  just  a  few  weeks  to  prepare 
for  an  event  that  usually  took  months  of  preparation.  The  seating  capac- 
ity of  the  Duke  Stadium  was  increased  from  35,000  to  56,000  with  the 
installation  of  temporary  bleachers. 

The  Oregon  State  Beavers  reached  Durham  on  Christmas  eve  and 
established  their  headquarters  in  nearby  Chapel  Hill.  The  Blue  Devils  were 
five-to-one  favorites  because  of  an  unbeaten  season,  while  the  Beavers 
had  lost  two  of  their  regular  season  games.  Duke,  however,  was  denied 
victory.  Orgeon  State  won  by  a  score  of  twenty  to  sixteen. 

In  late  1942  it  was  decided  to  move  the  game  back  to  Pasadena.  It  was 
returned  to  the  West  Coast  because  of  the  difficulty  of  moving  a  football 
team  across  the  country  when  all  available  transportation  was  needed  to 
move  troops  and  war  materials.  Duke  University  had  failed  to  win  the 
only  Rose  Bowl  played  away  from  California.  □ 

Source: 

Samuelsen,  Rube.  The  Rose  Bowl  Game.  Garden  City:  Double  Day  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1951. 
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Richard  Petty,  left,  with  father,  Lee  Petty. 


RICHARD  AND  LEE  PETTY 

Father  and  Son  Dynamic  Duo 

In  the  1960  Daytona  500,  Richard  competed  against  his  father.  In  car  43,  Richard  passes  Lee,  who  is 
driving  car  42. 
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Vann  Junior  Historians.  Front  row,  left  to 
right,  Sandra  Lassiter,  Sherri  Wilson, 
Michael  Dacus;  back  row,  left  to  right, 
Cindy  Moore,  LaKecia  Wilder,  Cathee 
Taylor,  Stanley  Lassiter. 


RAMBLIN'  RAMS,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet 

Fifty  club  members  plan  to  visit  the  Biltmore  House  in  Asheville  on 
November  12.  This  will  be  the  first  of  several  prospective  field  trips. 
Club  members  are  raising  funds  through  a  variety  of  projects,  including 
bake  sales,  car  washes,  and  selling  Christmas  cards. 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 

FIRST  IN  FREEDOM  CLUB,  John  A.  Wilkinson  High  School,  Belhaven 
New  officers  for  this  club  are  Sherri  Midgett,  president;  Harry  Arthur, 
vice-president;  Delores  Williams,  secretary;  and  Adina  Kirk,  reporter. 
Club  activities  include  a  fund-raising  project  and  a  project  for  National 
History  Day.  On  November  26  local  historian  Ruth  Midgette  spoke  to 
club  members  on  the  history  of  Belhaven.  The  club  plans  to  include 
this  information  in  a  scrapbook  on  the  town's  history. 

Adina  Kirk,  reporter 

TAR  HEELS,  South  Edgecombe  School,  Pinetops 

On  November  3,  members  of  this  new  club  visited  a  tobacco  ware- 
house in  Farmville.  The  club  has  also  planned  to  exchange,  with  Japa- 
nese students,  dogwood  seeds  for  cherry  seeds. 

Sandra  Summerlin,  president 

PARKWOOD  HISTORY  CUBS,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe 
Fifty  members  attended  the  October  7  meeting  of  the  Parkwood 
History  Cubs.  Dues  were  set  at  $2.00  per  member  yearly.  This  year's 
club  project  will  be  a  cookbook  entitled  A  Taste  of  Union  County. 
Recipes  must  be  fifty  years  old  or  older. 

Dina  Carr,  secretary 

COURATUCKE,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco 

The  First  Annual  Currituck  Wildlife  Show  took  place  at  the  Currituck 
County  High  School  on  September  18-19.  More  than  3,000  people 
attended  the  event.  Couratucke  junior  historians  operated  a  booth 
showing  slides  of  decoys  made  in  the  county.  The  school  was  decorat- 
ed to  look  like  the  inside  of  a  duck  blind.  Members  also  provided 
refreshments  for  the  local  historical  society  at  a  September  20  meeting. 

Melinda  Sawyer,  secretary 

VANN  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie 
At  the  first  fall  meeting  officers  were  elected  for  the  1982-1983  school 
year.  New  officers  are  Michael  Dacus,  president;  Sandra  Lassiter,  vice- 
president;  Sherri  Wilson  and  Lakecia  Wilder,  treasurers;  Cathee  Taylor, 
secretary;  Cindy  Moore,  assistant  secretary;  and  Stanley  Lassiter,  scrap- 
book  chairman. 

Mrs.  Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 


QUEST  CLUB,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove 
Thirty  members  attended  the  October  13  Quest  Club  meeting.  The 
Saura  Indians  who  once  lived  in  the  area  were  discussed.  A  week  later 
club  members  went  on  a  field  trip  that  included  a  visit  to  an  old 
cemetery. 

The  Quest  Club  visited  historic  Nancy  Reynolds  School  in  northern 
Stokes  County  on  November  17.  The  school  was  founded  fifty-seven 
years  ago  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  Richard  Joshua  Reynolds,  founder 
of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Following  a  tour  of  the  school, 
club  members  visited  the  historic  Stokes  County  Rock  House. 

Club  adviser  Elinor  Vaughan,  presented  an  exhibit  on  the  junior  histor- 
ian program  during  the  state  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Association 
of  School  Librarians.  The  exhibit  was  entitled  "Junior  Historians  in  the 
Media  Center." 

Mrs.  Elinor  Vaughan,  adviser 

NORTH  ROWAN  MIDDLE  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION, North  Rowan  Middle  School,  East  Spencer 

Club  members  have  been  very  busy  since  the  club's  formation  in 
November.  Ten  members  have  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  club 
constitution.  The  club  voted  to  charge  25  cents  each  month  for  club 
dues.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  meet  various  club  expenses.  Field 
trips  included  visits  to  Spencer  Shops  and  Old  Salem.  Mrs.  Susan 
Waller,  history  specialist  at  Salisbury-Rowan  Supplementary  Education 
Center,  spoke  at  the  December  meeting  on  colonial  crafts  and  recipes. 
This  information  was  then  used  at  the  club's  Christmas  party. 

Bonnie  Mackey,  secretary 

WENTWORTH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth  School, 
Wentworth 

Club  members  have  been  actively  helping  the  Rockingham  County 
Historical  Society.  Work  includes  cleaning  the  Wright  Tavern,  serving 
as  guides  at  the  old  jail,  and  aiding  the  historical  society  in  a  fund-raising 
drive.  Two  club  members  were  awarded  junior  historian  pins  by  advis- 
er Ward  Triche  for  their  service  work. 

Felicia  Jumper,  secretary 

DURHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCI- 
ATION, Durham  High  School,  Durham 

Club  members  had  a  special  treat  the  last  weekend  in  November  with 
a  field  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  While  in  the  nation's  capital  the  junior 
historians  visited  the  White  House,  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  National  Archives,  and  the  Museum  of  Ameri- 
can History.  It  was  a  memorable  three-day  trip. 

Mrs.  La  Harve  M.  Johnson,  adviser 

THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Swansboro 
Four  club  meetings  have  produced  a  variety  of  activities  for  The  Ad- 
venturers. The  club  is  making  a  large  scrapbook  on  North  Carolina  and 
Onslow  County  to  give  to  the  school  library.  The  club  has  also  donated 
$50.00  to  the  school  to  purchase  flowers  and  shrubbery  for  the  cam- 
pus grounds.  The  club  adviser  has  been  attending  a  series  of  seminars 
on  Onslow  County  history  as  Swansboro  prepares  to  celebrate  its 
bicentennial. 

Stephanie  Gillette,  secretary 


Quest  Chapter  members,  Randy  Hill,  Cin- 
dy Smith,  and  Mary  Denny,  stand  near  an 
unusual  headstone  located  in  an  old 
cemetery  on  the  Jerry  Mitchell  property 
near  Germanton. 


The  Durham  High  School  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  visit  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
in  Washington,  D.C.  First  Row,  left  to  right, 
Askia  Johnson  and  Anokze  Johnson;  sec- 
ond row,  left  to  right,  Susan  Grissant  and 
Angela  Haleman;  third  row,  left  to  right, 
Kenneth  Breeden,  Mrs.  LaHarve  Johnson, 
Ronald  Bivens,  and  Nell  Carter. 


MADISON-MAYODAN  JUNIOR  TAR  HEELS  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII,  Madison- 

Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison 
Jeff  Adkins,  an  amateur  archaeologist,  spoke  to  club  members  on 
Indians  from  Rockingham,  Stokes,  and  Caswell  counties.  Club  mem- 
bers viewed  his  large  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  and  asked  questions 
following  the  program. 

The  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  also  participated  in  a  seed 
exchange  with  Japanese  students.  Club  members  spent  approximately 
forty  hours  collecting  and  drying  three  pounds  of  seed  for  shipment. 

Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 

TAR  HEEL  TIME  TRAVELERS,  West  Guilford  High  School,  Greensboro 
This  new  high  school  club  met  on  October  18,  with  Dr.  T.A.  Guiton  as 
guest  speaker.  Dr.  Guiton  spoke  on  folktales  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains and  their  origins.  Many  of  the  mountain  folktales  have  parallels  in 
Bible  stories.  Club  members  found  the  talk  most  informative. 

Sharon  Spong,  secretary 
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Answers  to  Trivia  Quiz 

1.  43 

2.  Gaylord  and  Jim  Perry 

3.  Fayetteville 

4.  Nancy  Isenhour 

5.  North  Carolina  Central 
University 

6.  Basketball's  inventor,  Dr. 
James  A.  Naismith  (center, 
in  suit),  and  the  first  bas- 
ketball team  on  the  steps 
of  the  Springfield  College 
gymnasium,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1891. 


1.  What  race  car  number  is  associated  with  Richard  Petty? 

2.  What  two  famous  baseball  brothers  come  from  Martin  County? 

3.  In  what  North  Carolina  town  did  Babe  Ruth  hit  his  first  professional  home  run? 

4.  Name  the  woman  who  played  on  the  1944  High  Point  College  men's  basketball 
team  and  was  also  elected  May  Queen? 

5.  What  college  or  university  in  North  Carolina  has  won  the  most  national  titles  in  track? 

6.  Identify  the  group  in  the  photograph  below. 

*  Answers  are  found  on  page  27. 


CHARTER  CHARLIE  CHATS 

This  is  our  final  issue  of  THJH  for  the  1982-1983  school  year.  It  looks  at  a 
special  day  junior  historians  spent  at  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  Articles 
on  local  history  are  also  included.  I  hope  that  you'll  enjoy  reading  these 
articles  while  learning  more  about  our  heritage. 

The  association  celebrates  its  thirtieth  anniversary  this  year  with 
Awards  Day  1983.  Our  annual  meeting  will  take  place  on  the  beautiful 
Peace  College  campus  May  16-17.  You're  all  invited  to  take  part  in  our 
celebration.  Interesting  workshops,  guest  speakers,  good  fellowship,  and 
the  announcement  of  contest  winners  are  just  a  few  reasons  to  attend.  If 
you  are  unable  to  attend,  however,  you  can  share  the  excitement  of 
Awards  Day  1983  in  the  coming  fall  issue. 

The  museum  staff  participated  in  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Social  Studies 
Conference  in  Charlotte  on  February  24-25.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  visit  and 
socialize  with  many  of  our  club  advisers  at  the  meeting.  Great  interest  in 
the  THJHA  was  expressed  by  the  many  teachers  attending  the  meeting. 
I'm  looking  forward  to  new  clubs  next  fall  as  a  result  of  the  conference. 

Themes  for  next  year's  issues  are  listed  below,  with  the  dates  on  which 
articles  are  due  in  the  THJHA  offices  in  parentheses. 

Fall  "Awards  Day  1983"  (September  1) 

Winter  "Local  History"  (November  1) 

Spring  "Women"  (February  1) 

This  summer  would  be  a  good  time  to  research  and  write  articles  on  these 
topics. 

For  many  club  members  the  close  of  the  1982-1983  school  year  signals 
the  end  of  their  involvement  in  the  junior  history  program.  I  salute  these 
junior  historians  and  wish  them  much  success  in  the  future.  I  hope  that 
their  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Tar  Heel  State  will  continue  to  grow  and 
develop.  To  all  advisers,  special  friends,  and  club  members,  I  wish  you  a 
good  summer  and  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  again  in  the  fall  of 
1983. 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
adjoining  copy. 
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The  spring  issue  of  THJH  examines  local  history  and  fea- 
tures the  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  Once  one  of  the  larg- 
est plantations  in  North  Carolina,  Stagville  was  visited  last 
October  by  two  junior  historian  clubs  for  a  day  of  learning 
activities.  This  issue  contains  articles  and  poems  about  their 
experiences,  as  well  as  articles  on  local  history  and  colonial  life 
in  our  state. 

The  front  cover  shows  the  Bennehan  House,  home  of 
Rebecca  Bennehan,  whose  marriage  to  Duncan  Cameron 
greatly  enlarged  the  Stagville  Plantation.  The  back  cover 
shows  slave  cabins,  homes  of  people  whose  unpaid  work 
allowed  Stagville  to  prosper. 

Cover  photographs  provided  by  Carmichael  McKneely 
Advertising  and  Public  Relations,  Inc.,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
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Members  of  the  Archives  and  History  Education  Committee  include  (left  to  right):  Suellen  Hoy,  chairman;  Flora  Hatley,  the 
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Section. 

THE  STAGVILLE  PROJECT 


This  issue  of  THJH  features  reports  by  students  on  their  Saturday  at 
Stagville  Preservation  Center  last  fall.  When  Stagville  welcomed  the  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historians  on  Saturday,  October  9,  members  of  the  Education 
Committee  had  been  working  for  more  than  six  months  to  develop  the 
day's  activities.  Speakers  and  resource  people  had  been  contacted,  their 
presentations  coordinated,  bibliographies  and  handout  materials 
prepared,  lunch  plans,  bus  schedules,  and  a  rain  plan— fortunately  not 
needed  — worked  out.  To  enhance  learning,  staff  members  and 
participating  teachers  had  collaborated  to  integrate  the  students' 
activities  at  Stagville  into  their  regular  history  curriculum. 

The  planning  began  last  year  when  the  education  officers  within  the 
Division  of  Archives  and  History  organized  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  coordinate  educational  efforts  effectively  with  the  director's  office  and 
among  the  sections.  Since  their  responsibilities  frequently  overlap,  sharing 
information  about  each  other's  programs  helps  foster  mutual 
cooperation,  increase  audience,  and  reduce  program  costs.  Meeting 
monthly,  committee  members  share  plans  and  explore  ways  to 
coordinate  them  to  increase  program  visibility,  garner  additional  support, 
and  serve  the  public  more  effectively. 

The  group  also  committed  itself  to  undertake  at  least  one  significant 
mutual  effort  each  year.  In  1982,  in  a  special  pilot  project,  the  committee 
invited  several  local  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  advisers  to  bring  their 
students  to  Stagville  Preservation  Center  to  spend  a  day  learning  history 
using  primary  source  material.  Students  were  encouraged,  for  example, 
to  examine  copies  of  original  documents  and  photographs,  participate  in 
oral  history  interviews,  and  explore  the  historic  buildings  themselves. 

Stagville  offers  unique  opportunities  to  teach  history  on  site. 
Administered  by  the  division's  Preservation  Education  Branch,  Stagville  is 
becoming  a  center  for  educational  programming  in  history,  archaeology, 
historic  preservation,  and  related  disciplines.  A  seventy-one-acre,  state- 


Margaret  Lane  Peterson 
Head,  Preservation  Education  Branch 
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owned  property  with  significant  historical,  archaeological,  architectural, 
and  horticultural  features,  the  site  includes  the  late-eighteenth-century 
Bennehan  House,  a  family  graveyard  begun  in  1812,  archaeological 
remains  of  an  early  complex  of  outbuildings,  and  standing  slave  houses 
with  original  batten  sheathing. 

Plans  were  ready  when  thirty-five  students  and  their  teachers  arrived 
at  Stagville  before  10:00  A.M.  Nine  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  from  Grey 
Culbreth  Junior  High  School,  Chapel  Hill,  and  their  adviser,  Fran  Jackson, 
joined  twenty-six  Martin  76ers  from  Raleigh's  LeRoy  Martin  Middle 
School  accompanied  by  their  teachers,  Anne  Kennedy,  Mary  Jackman, 
and  Craig  Matthews. 

Margaret  Lane  Peterson,  head  of  the  Preservation  Education  Branch, 
and  Natalie  Talyor,  curator  of  education,  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  welcomed  the  students  and  launched  the  day's  activities.  Steve 
Cruse,  site  manager,  and  Kathleen  Needham,  building  guide,  interpreted 
the  Bennehan  House  and  introduced  students  to  the  diversity  of  the 
plantation's  resources  and  lifestyles.  Tom  Belton,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
executive  secretary,  gave  students  pointers  on  how  to  use  the  day's 
activities  to  develop  junior  historian  projects  and  articles  for  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  magazine. 

In  the  morning,  participants  enjoyed  two  workshops.  At  the  Great  Barn 
(c.  1859),  after  Margaret  Lane  Peterson  introduced  ideas  on  historic  pres- 
ervation, Betsy  Buford,  assistant  to  the  director  of  Archives  and  History, 
explained  the  economics  of  plantation  life.  John  Fugelso,  coordinator  of 
Durham  Technical  Institute's  Residential  Carpentry  and  Preservation  cur- 
riculum, used  the  architecture  of  the  barn— entirely  hand-constructed  by 
slave  labor— to  emphasize  the  skills  of  black  craftsmen  and  laborers.  The 
students  particularly  enjoyed  climbing  through  the  structure  to  see  the 
barn's  hand-hewn  timbers  and  superb  construction  details. 

In  the  second  workshop,  the  young  historians  explored  the  slave 
houses  at  Horton  Grove  with  Steve  Cruse  and  learned  techniques  of  oral 
history  with  David  Olson,  state  archivist.  In  what  was  undoubtedly  the 
day's  most  moving  experience,  they  participated  as  Dr.  Sydney  Nathans, 
Duke  University  professor  of  history,  interviewed  Mrs.  Janie  Cameron 
Riley,  who  grew  up  in  a  farmhouse  at  Horton  Grove  early  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

Lunch  was  an  event  in  itself.  The  Stagville  Associates,  an  important 
Stagville  support  group,  prepared  and  served  ice-cold  lemonade  and 
bountiful  box  lunches  provided  by  the  Stagville  Center  Corporation. 
While  all  the  guests  enjoyed  lunch  on  the  Bennehan  House  lawn,  Wayne 
and  Margaret  Martin  played  and  sang  traditional  music  and  songs.  Wayne 
Martin,  the  students  were  delighted  to  discover,  was  a  LeRoy  Martin 
junior  historian  himself  when  he  was  in  school. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  students  toured  Stagville's  grounds  on  an  ethno- 
botany  tour  with  Steve  Cruse  and  learned  about  the  science  of  archaeo- 
logy and  examined  artifacts  with  Tom  Burke,  head  of  the  Archaeology 
Branch.  They  looked  at  some  of  Stagville's  historic  documents  with  Bar- 
bara Cain,  archivist,  and  Jean  Anderson,  Durham  historian  and  author, 
who  used  letters,  tax  lists,  inventories,  and  slave  narratives  to  introduce 
the  students  to  ways  in  which  professional  historians  study  primary 
sources  to  interpret  history. 

A  hands-on  crafts  program  demonstrating  early  nineteenth-century 
skills  concluded  the  day.  Duke  Homestead  staff  members  Dale  Coats, 
Rob  Worrell,  Mildred  Harris,  and  Mabel  Jeffries  taught  students  about 
plantation  crafts  and  showed  them  how  to  churn  butter,  preserve  apples, 


tie  tobacco,  and  string  green  beans  for  drying  (known  as  leather  britches). 
After  cookies  and  juice,  the  students  and  teachers  departed  about  4:30 

P.M. 

In  addition  to  Education  Committee  members  already  mentioned,  Dr. 
Suellen  Hoy,  assistant  director  of  the  division,  Flora  Hatley,  Black  History 
Coordinator,  Camille  Patterson  of  the  State  Capitol,  Rick  Knapp  of  Histor- 
ic Sites,  and  Julia  Bryan,  formerly  of  the  Publications  Section,  assisted  with 
the  day's  activities. 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Day  at  Stagville  Preservation  Center  was  a 
success  from  everyone's  point  of  view.  The  Education  Committee  con- 
ducted a  detailed  analysis  of  both  content  and  logistics,  supplemented  by 
teachers'  and  students'  comments,  and  concluded  that  it  was  a  worth- 
while effort.  Not  only  was  the  event  an  excellent  learning  experience  for 
students,  it  was  also  a  powerful  public  awareness  opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  local  community  with  both  the  junior  historian  program  and  the 
educational  potential  of  Stagville.  Within  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  it  represented  a  superb  cooperative  effort  and  demonstrated 
clearly  the  value  of  an  organized  educational  program.  For  teachers  and 
students  it  was  not  only  a  unique  learning  experience  but  was  also  great 
fun.  □ 
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David  Olson,  state  archivist,  talks  about  oral  history. 


Steve  Cruse,  site  manager  of  Stagville,  talks  about  botany  at  Stagville.     Dale  Coats,  Duke  Homestead  site  manager,  shows  how  tobacco  was  graded. 
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STAGVILLE: 

a  Journey  in  Time 


Stagville  plantation  derives  its  name  from  the  Stagg  family  who  original- 
ly owned  the  land.  In  1787  Richard  Bennehan  bought  the  land  from  the 
Staggs  and  built  a  small  one-and-one-half-story  house.  The  same  year  the 
house  was  completed,  Bennehan  began  a  large  two-story  addition.  This 
section  was  completed  in  1799.  The  house  was  constructed  of  pine,  held 
together  with  rosehead  nails.  It  also  had  glass  windows  and  wooden 
shutters. 

At  one  time,  as  many  as  900  enslaved  people  lived  on  the  Stagville 
plantation.  Their  jobs  were  varied.  There  were  brickmakers,  blacksmiths, 
glassmakers,  tenders  of  livestock,  and  field  workers.  Craftsmen  worked 
at  a  site  on  the  plantation  called  Shop  Hill. 

The  farm  workers  who  worked  with  the  tobacco  crops  lived  in  an  area 
called  Horton  Grove.  There  are  four  slave  houses  remaining.  The  houses 
are  two-story  four-room  buildings.  It  is  not  known  how  many  families 
were  kept  in  these  houses  at  one  time. 

Richard  Bennehan's  son  Thomas  inherited  Stagville.  Thomas  never 
married  and  had  no  legitimate  heirs  to  carry  on  the  family  name.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  Bennehans.  His  sister  Rebecca,  however,  married  the 
prosperous  Duncan  Cameron,  who  built  the  adjoining  plantation,  Fairn- 
tosh.  At  Thomas'  death,  Rebecca's  husband  and  her  son,  Paul,  took  over 
the  Stagville  plantation.  At  that  time  married  women  were  prohibited  by 
law  from  managing  and  controlling  their  own  property.  When  Stagville 
and  Fairntosh  were  combined,  the  land  extended  all  the  way  to  Raleigh. 

One  of  the  largest  structures  at  the  Stagville  plantation  is  the  Great 
Barn.  The  slaves  built  it  by  hand  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War.  Still 
standing,  it  is  located  across  a  small  road  from  Horton  Grove  on  a  piece  of 
land  that  was  once  part  of  a  30,000-acre  tract.  It  stored  hay,  cotton,  grain, 
and  many  other  commodities  that  were  grown  on  the  plantation.  It  was 
also  a  shelter  for  many  animals,  especially  horses.  , 

After  their  emancipation,  Afro-Americans  on  the  Stagville  plantation 
negotiated  a  contract  with  the  Camerons  that  allowed  them  to  stay  in 
their  homes  and  receive  a  portion  of  the  crops  as  payment  for  their 
services.  Afro-American  children  began  attending  a  school  not  far  from 
the  plantation.  These  improvements  in  the  quality  of  their  lives  gradually 
led  to  increased  social  and  economic  mobility. 

The  Stagville  Plantation  is  now  America's  first  state-owned  center  for 
teaching  and  developing  historic  preservation  and  its  related  technology. 
!t  is  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Durham  County,  North  Carolina. 
Stagville  has  offered  a  variety  of  courses  on  preservation.  Many  of  these 
are  in  cooperation  with  outstanding  institutions,  including  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc.;  Tryon  Palace  Restoration;  Old  Salem,  Inc.;  the  Museum  of 
Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts;  and  others. 

Much  of  the  plantation  has  been  restored.  Most  of  the  Bennehan 
House  is  the  original  structure.  Not  much  work  has  been  done  on  the 
slave  quarters  or  the  Great  Barn.  They  still  look  much  the  same  as  they  did 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


Adjoining  means  side-by-side. 


Jonathan  Chapman 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 
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Stagville  Preservation  Center 


Inherited  means  to  receive 
through  legal  right. 

Duel  is  a  fight  between  two 
people 


< 


Stagville  was  one  of  the  largest  plantations  in  North  Carolina  owned  by 
one  man.  It  consisted  of  over  30,000  acres.  The  first  owners  of  this  land 
were  the  Staggs.  It  was  later  sold  to  Richard  Bennehan,  who  named  it 
Stagville  after  the  previous  owner. 

Richard  Bennehan  built  the  main  house.  The  first  story  was  built  in 
1787;  the  second  story,  in  1799.  The  Bennehans'  major  crop  at  Stagville 
was  tobacco,  seventy  percent  of  their  produce. 

The  Bennehans  had  two  children,  Thomas  and  Rebecca.  Thomas  Ben- 
nehan became  the  master  of  the  plantation  at  his  father's  death.  Thomas 
never  married,  and  at  his  death  Rebecca  inherited  the  land. 

Rebecca  married  Duncan  Cameron,  who  won  her  hand  in  a  duel.  The 
Camerons  had  a  son  named  Paul  who  moved  away,  came  back,  married, 
and  had  twelve  children.  In  1950  the  land  was  sold. 

Included  on  the  Stagville  property  are  the  Red  Mill,  the  Great  Barn, 
Horton  Grove  (slave  quarters),  and  many  other  buildings.  The  Red  Mill  is  a 
big  roomy  place  that  probably  was  used  for  storage.  It  has  plaster  be- 
tween the  layers  of  walls  to  keep  insects  out. 

The  Big  Barn  was  built  of  timber  by  enslaved  people  and  held  together 
with  pegs.  The  barn  was  put  up  with  handmade  tools,  such  as  spikes, 
nails,  and  pegs.  The  architectural  design  was  used  in  places  like  Greece 
and  showed  great  ability  among  the  slaves. 

Horton  Grove  consisted  of  slave  quarters.  It  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Janie 
Cameron  Riley,  who  was  born  in  1917.  Mrs.  Riley  lived  here  until  1938, 
when  she  moved  away  across  the  river.  Mrs.  Riley  told  us  about  her  life 
here  at  Horton  Grove  and  the  Stagville  plantation.  She  says  it  was  fun.  She 
went  to  a  school  run  by  a  teacher  and  older  children.  She  went  to  church 
only  once  a  month,  because  preachers  were  in  short  supply  and  there- 
fore had  to  travel  from  church  to  church.  She  also  made  comments  about 
the  house  and  the  way  it  was  heated,  the  rooms  of  the  house  and  their 
lighting.  She  also  talked  about  how  she  entertained  herself  after  chores 
were  done. 

The  most  memorable  moment  of  the  trip  for  me  was  going  to  the 
cemetery  that  contains  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennehan  and  their 
son,  Thomas.  The  graves  are  covered  by  periwinkle  around  the  edges. 
The  Stagville  plantation  is  surely  a  sight.  □ 

Source: 

Tour.  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  October  9,  1982. 
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A  Letter  to  Mildred  Cameron 


Following  is  a  letter  to  Paul  Cameron's  sister  Mildred  from  J. P.  Lesley,  Professor 
of  Mining  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  letter  concerns  Mary  Walker, 
Mildred's  former  slave.  It  was  written  in  1859.  There  is  no  record  of  a  reply. 


I  have  been  lately  touched  to  the  heart  with  a  case  of  heart 
breaking  distress  which  you  have  it  entirely  in  your  power  I  find  to 
cure.  And  I  know  by  my  own  mother,  my  sister  and  my  wife  that 
there  can  be  no  sure  confidence  placed  in  anything  on  earth  than 
that  which  a  man  instinctively  places  upon  the  delight  with  which 
women  find  they  can  alleviate  or  remove  distress. 

I  have  come  to  know  one  Mary  Walker  formerly  in  your  family, 
and  I  have  seen  how  sick  at  heart  she  is  about  her  mother  and 
especially  her  two  children  .  . .  who  are  still  with  you,  Agnes  and 
Briant.  She  has  been  herself  in  miserable  health  for  some  years  and 
sometimes  ready  to  die;  but  is  now  in  her  usual  health,  able  to  go 
about  and  do  her  daily  work,  but  very  frail  and  very  often  suffering. 
She  is  a  lovely  person  .  . .  She  is  a  sincere  and  elevated  Christian, 
bears  everything  without  complaint,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  pleas- 
ant word  for  everybody;  and  her  winning  ladylike  and  conscien- 
tious carriage  has  made  her  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

But  with  all  this  her  heart  is  slowly  breaking.  She  thinks  of  nothing 
but  her  children,  and  speaks  of  nothing  else  when  she  speaks  of 
herself  at  all,  which  is  very  seldom.  Her  mother-heart  yearns  un- 
speakably after  them  and  her  eyes  fall  with  looking  towards  the 
South,  over  the  dreary  interval  which  separates  them  from  her.  She 
has  saved  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  buy  them,  can  com- 
mand more  from  friends,  and  will  sacrifice  anything  to  see  them 
once  again  and  have  their  young  lives  renew  the  freshness  of  her 
own  weary  spirit.  It  is  in  this  behalf  that  I  address  you,— to  realize 
this  hope  of  hers.  She  says  you  were  always  kind  and  good.  I  can 
imagine  that  her  children  must  be  valuable,  in  fact  invaluable;  that 
any  value  named  for  them  must  be  merely  nominal.  Therefore  I 
must  trust  in  your  goodness  of  heart  and  in  the  remembrance  of  any 
sufferings  you  may  have  had,  and  in  your  own  hopes  of  future 
happiness,  to  suggest  the  various  arguments  which  I  could  urge  for 
letting  this  mother  bring  her  children  back  to  her  own  bosom. 

I  am  a  father— and  not  a  mother— yet  I  can  well  imagine  the 
heartbreaking  longings  of  this  woman  after  the  fruit  of  her  womb, 
the  joys  of  her  youth,  the  staff  and  stay  of  her  declining  age.  She  has 
suffered  and  still  must  the  exquisite  pain  of  fearing  night  and  day 
some  terrible  calamity  befalling  either  or  both  of  her  children  and 
especially  her  daughter;  whose  blooming  womanhood  exposes  her 
more  terribly  than  the  worst  adventures  happening  to  a  young  man. 
She  feels  as  if  she  must  die  of  anxiety  and  grief  and  longing  love, 
unless  she  can  get  her  children  with  her  soon.  Not  that  I  think  she 
will  die.  It  would  perhaps  be  better  if  she  could.  But  she  is  so  well 
situated,  in  all  merely  worldly  particulars,  that  she  may  perhaps  live 
ten  or  twenty  years;  but  if  she  must  live  so— these  years  will  all  be 
years  of  lingering  heartbreak.1  □ 


1  Robert  Donaldson  to  Thomas  Ruffin,  jan.  24,  1846,  Thomas  Ruffin  Papers,  in  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill. 


Racial  Relationships  on  1 
Stagville  Plantation 


Allotments  are  shares. 


Imperative  means  urgent. 


Relationships  between  Afro-  and  Euro-  Americans  at  Stagville  planta- 
tion were  very  much  different  after  the  Civil  War.  Before  the  war,  en- 
slaved people  had  to  harvest  the  crops  and  make  many  materials  for  their 
owners  in  return  for  small  allotments  of  food  and  clothing.  They  had 
almost  no  rights  and  could  be  sold  at  any  time.  These  slaves  also  had  to 
help  their  masters  with  other  tasks,  such  as  building  houses,  barns,  and 
any  other  structures  whenever  desired  or  needed. 

After  their  emancipation,  Afro-Americans  on  the  Stagville  plantation 
were  treated  more  fairly,  but  they  were  not  satisfied.  Their  lives  were  still 
restricted  in  many  ways.  They  wanted  more  rights  and  better  living 
conditions.  This  desire  for  better  lives  caused  them  to  go  on  strike.  When 
they  struck,  they  refused  to  harvest  the  crops.  They  kept  the  farm  tools 
and  work  animals  from  the  plantation  owner  so  that  the  fields  could  not 
be  harvested.  Since  it  was  imperative  that  the  crops  be  harvested  quickly, 
the  negotiations  were  greatly  speeded  up. 

Paul  Cameron,  the  owner  of  Stagville,  drew  up  a  contract  stating  that 
these  workers,  who  were  no  longer  slaves,  would  receive  one  fourth  of 
the  wheat,  sweet  potatoes,  and  peas  and  one  third  of  the  molasses  and 
corn  for  the  first  year.  The  following  years  they  would  receive  half  of  all 
these.  The  work  animals  and  tools  were  supplied  by  the  owner,  and  each 
family  was  given  a  house  with  four  rooms. 

I  think  this  was  a  very  fair  contract  and  that  Mr.  Cameron  must  have 
been  a  just  man.  Many  plantation  owners  did  not  show  as  much  consid- 
eration for  the  people  who  were  once  their  slaves.  However,  the  workers 
at  Stagville  perhaps  felt  before  they  struck  that  they  would  not  be 
physically  hurt  or  penalized  in  other  ways.  Whatever  the  case  was,  their 
strike  gave  them  better  working  conditions  and  more  freedom  in  their 
fight  for  equality.  □ 


Source: 

Oral  history  presentation.  Stagville.  October  9,  1982. 
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John  Fugelso,  director  of  the  preservation  program  at  Durham  Technical  Institute,  talks  about  architecture  in  the  Great  Barn. 


THE  GREAT  BARN 

A  Signature  in  Time 

The  Great  Barn  at  Stagville  is  unbelievable.  It  has  three  stories  and  was 
used  to  store  tobacco,  cotton,  livestock,  and  much  more.  Built  entirely  by 
slave  labor,  this  structure  was  completed  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

Several  different  types  of  joints  and  building  techniques  were  used  in 
building  this  colossal  structure.  One  type  was  the  complicated  scarf  joint. 
Another  was  the  more  simple  pin  joint. 

This  tremendous  barn,  an  impressive  example  of  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, was  the  largest  agricultural  structure  in  the  United  States  until  the  late 
1900s.  It  was  built  at  the  height  of  Stagville's  prosperity,  when  the  lands  of 
the  plantation  covered  parts  of  four  counties  (Wake,  Person,  Granville, 
and  Orange). 

The  Great  Barn  is  down  a  short  lane  from  Horton  Grove,  the  slave 
quarters  where  most  of  the  people  who  built  it  lived.  These  men  and 
women,  most  of  whom  could  not  read  or  write,  left  this  great  barn  as  a 
reminder  of  themselves.  The  barn  is  their  signature  in  time.  It  remains 
immortal,  remembered,  and  admired  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
highly  skilled  handcrafted  architecture  in  the  United  States.  □ 


Source: 

Tour.  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  October  9,  1982. 


Colossal  means  huge. 

Prosperity  means  successful 
or  thriving. 


Gail  Carlton 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


A  country  blacksmith  shop. 


Colonial  and  Antebellum 
Blacksmiths 


Blacksmiths  were  among  the  most  important  craftsmen  of  the  colonial 
and  antebellum  periods  because  they  made  metal  tools  for  farmers, 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  and  other  craftsmen.  Their  main  tool  was  the 
fireplace.  The  base  of  the  fireplace  was  a  masonry  block.  It  was  2Vi  feet 
high  and  flat  topped,  with  a  square  fire  hole  on  top.  In  the  hole  was  a 
grate  which  held  charcoal  for  the  fire.  Below  that  was  an  ash  pit.  In  the 
back  of  the  fireplace  was  another  hole.  In  that  hole  was  what  is  called  a 
tue  iron.  The  tue  iron  shot  a  blast  of  air  into  the  fire  to  make  it  hotter  and 
larger. 

Another  important  tool  used  by  the  blacksmith  was  called  an  anvil.  The 
anvil  was  a  large  block  of  iron  kept  on  a  tree  stump  not  far  from  the 
fireplace.  The  blacksmith  placed  pieces  of  hot  metal  on  the  anvil  so  that 
he  could  pound  and  shape  them.  The  anvil  was  important  because  with  it 
he  could  make  the  rest  of  his  own  tools. 

A  few  of  the  things  the  blacksmith  made  were  hoes,  plowshares, 
cowbells,  axes,  swages,  and  shoes  for  various  animals.  The  shoeing  of 
animals  was  a  large  part  of  his  business.  □ 


Source: 

Tunis,  Edwin. 
1965. 


A  key  made  at  Stagville. 


A  door  hinge  made  at  Stagville. 


Grate  is  a  frame  of 
used  to  hold  burning 


metal  bars 
fuel. 


Swages  are  special  tools  used 
in  shaping  forms. 


Colonial  Craftsmen.  Cleveland:  World  Publishing  Company, 


Erin  Gregory 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 
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:W(gy  flLE*  TOUR 


Mrs.  Janie  Cameron  Riley  is  interviewed  about  her  childhood  at  Horton  Grove. 

Saturday,  October  9,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  of  Martin  Middle 
School  left  for  Stagville  at  8:30  a.m.  When  we  arrived,  the  tour  guides 
were  serving  orange  juice,  and  we  were  split  into  two  groups,  A  and  B. 

Both  groups  went  on  a  tour  of  the  Bennehan  House.  I  thought  it  was 
very  interesting.  We  saw  a  lot  of  old  furniture.  Many  of  the  windows 
were  original,  and  so  was  the  woodwork.  The  fireplaces  were  very 
shallow.  The  Bennehan  House  was  built  in  stages  from  1787  to  1799 
under  the  direction  of  Richard  Bennehan. 

Richard  Bennehan  was  married  to  a  girl  named  Mary.  Their  son,  Thom- 
as, never  married.  Their  daughter,  Rebecca,  married  Duncan  Cameron. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennehan  and  Thomas  were  buried  not  far  from  their  house 
in  a  large  graveyard.  This  graveyard  was  built  by  enslaved  people,  who 
seem  to  have  written  something  on  the  large  stone  wall  around  it. 

After  touring  the  Bennehan  House,  we  got  on  the  bus  and  went  to  the 
slave  quarters  in  Horton  Grove,  which  were  built  around  1858.  While 
there  we  interviewed  janie  Cameron  Riley,  who  was  born  in  a  house  that 
was  once  part  of  the  slave  quarters.  Her  father  had  been  owned  by  Paul 
Cameron.  Slavery  had  been  abolished  when  Mrs.  Riley  was  born,  and 
only  one  family  lived  in  each  house. 

The  Horton  Grove  children  went  to  a  nearby  two-room  school.  One 
room  was  for  grades  one  through  three;  the  other,  for  grades  four 
through  six.  Those  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  went  to  school  in 
town. 

There  were  always  chores  to  be  done.  Each  family  had  one  cow  to 
supply  milk,  butter,  and  cream.  The  women  made  most  of  the  clothes. 
The  women  would  often  get  together  to  talk  and  sew. 

At  Christmas  some  of  the  families  would  get  together  and  have  a  huge 

feast. 

I  really  enjoyed  the  trip  to  Stagville.  It  was  very  interesting,  and  I  got  a 
lot  out  of  it.  □ 


Source: 

Tour.  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  October  9,  1982. 
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Jonathan  Chapman 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


On  Saturday,  October  9,  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  from  Martin 
Middle  School  went  to  Stagville.  When  we  arrived  at  the  main  house,  we 
were  served  refreshments  by  women  wearing  outfits  similar  to  those 
worn  when  the  plantation  was  thriving.  They  gave  us  a  tour  of  the  house 
and  presented  us  with  some  important  facts  about  it  that  helped  us  in  our 
reports.  My  favorite  part  came  next. 

We  drove  the  bus  down  an  old  dirt  road.  After  we  stopped,  we  were 
led  to  the  slave  quarters.  Sitting  there  was  Mrs.  Riley,  a  daughter  of  a 
former  slave.  She  was  born  in  one  of  the  two-story,  four-room  houses. 
We  sat  in  a  semicircle  around  her  and  listened  as  she  told  us  about  her 
early  life.  She  said  that  her  life  was  not  very  hard.  Her  family  was  not 
forced  to  do  certain  things.  Mrs.  Riley  told  us  that  they  grew  their  own 
food  and  cooked  it  on  a  wood  stove  inside  the  house.  While  her  mother 
was  fixing  food,  Mrs.  Riley  would  go  out  to  the  playhouse  that  she  and 
her  friends  had  made  and  would  fix  her  own  style  of  food— mud  pies. 
Then  she  answered  our  questions.  When  there  were  no  more  questions, 
she  let  us  look  inside  one  of  the  former  slave  quarters. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  we  saw  the  Great  Barn  and  the  old 
graveyard.  We  also  learned  crafts  such  as  making  butter  and  drying 
apples  in  the  sun.  It  was  an  interesting  day,  and  I  wouldn't  mind  going 
again.  □ 

Source: 

Tour.  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  October  9,  1982. 
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continued  from  page  6 


I,  along  with  thirty  other  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  was  privileged  to 
spend  a  day  at  Stagville  Preservation  Center  on  October  9,  1982.  That 
was  a  very  important  day  for  me.  I  hope  to  return  many  times  to  observe 
the  progress  there  and  to  learn  more  about  this  remarkable  place,  Stag- 
ville. □ 

Sources: 

World  Book  Encyclopedia.  "Plantations,"  1980  edition. 
Pamphlet.  Stagville  Preservation  Center. 
Unpublished  documents.  Stagville  Preservation  Center. 
Tour.  Stagville  Preservation  Center.  October  9,  1982. 


Student  Participants  in  the  Stagville  Program 


Students  from  Martin  Middle  School  in  Raleigh  and  Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School  in  Chapel  Hill  took 
part  in  the  Stagville  program.  The  junior  historians  attending  were  as  follows: 


Martin  76ers 

LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 

Mrs.  Mary  Jackman,  Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  and 

Mr.  Craig  Matthews,  advisers 

Dee  Bergin 
Jennifer  Blackman 
Abigail  Carlton 
Jonathan  Chapman 
Michael  Crute 
Chris  Dupree 
Gordon  Freeman 
Erin  Gregory 
Kim  Hauser 
Parie  Hines 
Robin  Hughes 
Katherine  Jones 
Barbara  Keeter 
Lisa  Klapchar 
Burke  Koonce 
Julianna  Lindsey 
Lori  Lynn 

Katherine  O'Connor 
Ingrid  Page 
Virginia  Pasour 
Carol  Penn 
Betsy  Smith 
Regina  Tripp 
Stacy  Turkel 
Chris  Wachtstetter 
Connie  Zaytoun 


Tar  Heel  Historians 

Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School 

Mrs.  Fran  Jackson,  adviser 

Vonda  Atwater 
Danny  Broun 
Robbie  Burns 
Lori  Deyer 
Chris  Dules 
Kerry  Crowell 
Jim  Perry 
Denise  Shumaker 
Marcy  Stephens 


. . .  An  Age  Frozen  in  Time 


The  children  run  along  the  well-worn  path  playing  tag  in  the  moonlight. 

The  elders  sit  on  quiet  doorsteps  exchanging  anecdotes  of  bygone  times. 

Somewhere  a  tired  field  hand  is  wending  his  way  home  from  the  Great 
Barn. 

High  on  the  hill  the  warm  lights  of  the  Bennehan  house  luminate  the  front 
lawn. 

The  rich  laughter  of  Mary  intermingles  with  the  deep  huskiness  of  Rich- 
ard's. 

The  smell  of  fried  chicken,  vegetables,  pie,  and  frothy  persimmon  beer 
fills  every  corner  of  the  house. 

And  as  darkness  envelopes  the  land,  the  vision  disappears.  A  vision  of  an 
age 


Robin  Hughes 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


frozen  in  time. 


Lori  Lynn 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


Janie  Riley 

At  Horton  Grove  in  Stagville, 
We  came  upon  Jane  Riley. 
She  told  us  of  her  childhood, 
And  all  the  things  she  did, 
Like  how  she  learned  to  study, 
When  she  was  just  a  kid. 

She  had  fourteen  brothers  and  sisters, 
And  that's  a  lot  of  kids. 
But  somehow  she  did  manage, 
With  fourteen  other  kids. 

She  slept  with  her  sisters, 
In  a  separate  room. 
They  only  had  one  window, 
To  stare  out  at  the  moon. 

She  played  in  a  pretend  house, 
And  made  food  out  of  sand. 
They  had  a  lot  of  dresses, 
And  made  them  all  by  hand. 


BARGAIN!  BARGAIN!  BARGAIN 

The  Historical  Publications  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History  has  a  number  of  inexpensive 
publications  of  interest  to  teachers  and  students  of  North  Carolina  history.  Teachers  will  find  these  very 
helpful  in  teaching  state  history.  Below  is  a  list  of  some  publications  that  you  might  want  to  purchase  for 
classroom  use. 

BOOKS  AND  PAMPHLETS 

Bath  Towne.  By  Linda  Reeves -$2.00. 

A  Chronicle  of  North  Carolina  During  the  American  Revolution.  By  Jeffrey 
J.  Crow-$2.00. 

Civil  War  Pictures.  By  D.  L.  Corbitt  and  Elizabeth  Wilborn— $1.00. 

Green  Leaf  and  Gold:  Tobacco  in  North  Carolina.  By  Jerome  E.  Brooks— 
$1.00. 

Guide  to  North  Carolina  Historical  Highway  Markers.  By  Jerry  C.  Cashion 
-$2.50. 

Historic  Halifax.  By  Linda  Reeves -$2.00. 

Duke  Homestead.  By  Linda  Reeves  Funk— $2.00. 

The  History  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  By  J.  Bryan 
Grimes -$1.00. 

Indians  in  North  Carolina.  By  Stanley  A.  South— $1.00. 

North  Carolina  Governors,  1585-1973:  Brief  Sketches.  By  Beth  G.  Crab- 
tree-$3.00. 

North  Carolina  in  the  American  Revolution.  By  Hugh  F.  Rankin— $1.00. 

North  Carolina  Legends.  By  Richard  Walser— hardback,  $6.00;  paper- 
back, $2.50. 

North  Carolina  Lighthouses.  By  David  Stick  — hardback,  $6.00;  paper- 
back, $2.50. 

North  Carolina  State  Tlag.  By  W.  R.  Edmonds  and  revised  by  D.  L.  Cor- 
bitt-$  .50. 

North  Carolina's  Signers:  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Men  Who  Signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution.  By  Memory  F. 
Mitchell -$1.00. 

The  Old  North  State  Tact  Book.  -$1.50. 

The  Pirates  of  Colonial  North  Carolina.  By  Hugh  F.  Rankin— $1.00. 
The  Uses  of  Black  History.  By  Earl  E.  Thorpe -$1.00. 
The  Reed  Gold  Mine.  By  Linda  Funk -$2.00. 

The  Wright  Brothers  and  Their  Development  of  the  Airplane.  By  Barbara 
Craig-$  .50. 

Young  Readers'  Picturebook  of  Tar  Heel  Authors.  By  Richard  Walser  and 
Mary  Reynolds  Peacock— $2.00. 
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MAPS,  CHARTS,  DOCUMENTS,  AND 
POSTERS 

The  Carolina  Charter  of  1663—%  .50. 

Chart  Showing  the  Origin  of  North  Carolina  Counties.  By  D.  L  Corbitt 
and  L.  Polk  Denmark-$  .10. 

Map  of  North  Carolina,  1861-1865.  By  Betsey  J.  Gunter  and  revised  by 
Charles  L.  Price  and  John  Conner  Atkeson,  Jr.— $  .10. 

Map  Showing  the  Formation  of  North  Carolina  Counties,  1700- 19 12.  By  L. 
Polk  Denmark-$  .15. 

North  Carolina  Documents,  1584-1868.  Thirteen  documents:  Charter  to 
Walter  Raleigh,  Carolina  Charter  of  1663,  Constitutions,  etc.— $2.00. 

North  Carolina  in  Maps.  By  William  P.  Cumming.  Fifteen  maps,  1585- 
1896-$12.00. 

Blackbeard  (poster).  Related  pamphlet  included— $3.00. 

Wright  Brothers  Plane  (poster).  Related  pamphlet  included— $3.00. 

North  Carolina  Lighthouses  (poster)— $1. 00. 

These  publications  are  available  from: 

Historical  Publications  Section 
Division  of  Archives  and  History 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

*  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Department  of  Cultural  Resources. 
**  Individuals:  Please  include  25  cents  for  postage  and  handling  for  orders  of  $1  00  and  under 
Include  $1.00  for  orders  of  more  than  $1.00,  plus  50  cents  for  each  documentary  item  ordered, 
libraries  and  bookstores:  Please  include  $1.00  for  postage  and  handling;  add  50  cents  for  each 
documentary  item  ordered  and  5  cents  for  each  pamphlet  item  ordered. 


continued  from  page  22 

Materials  for  dresses  were  imported  brocade,  taffeta,  poplin,  silk,  satin, 
muslin,  cambric,  velvet,  swansdown,  gauze,  printed  line,  cretonne,  lawn, 
dimity,  pompadour  silk,  flannel,  and  damask.  Shoes  such  as  slippers  were 
usually  made  of  satin,  but  Greek  sandals,  high  kid  riding  boots,  and  clogs 
were  also  worn.  Silk  stockings  were  worn  with  these. 

Accessories  to  the  wealthy  woman's  wardrobe  included  necklaces, 
flowers,  aigrettes  (sprays  of  feathers),  handkerchiefs,  silk  gloves,  furs  (in 
the  winter),  sashes,  rings,  gold  or  silver  hairnets,  heavy  perfumes,  sachets, 
fans,  parasols,  and  black  velvet  bands  to  be  worn  around  the  wrists  and 
neck.  □ 

Sources: 

Evans,  Mary.  Costume  Throughout  the  Ages.  Philadelphia:  Lyspincott  Com- 
pany, 1954. 

Lester,  Katherine  M.  Historic  Costume.  Peoria,  Illinois:  The  Manual  Arts  Press, 
1942. 

Lister,  Margot.  Costume.  Boston:  Plays,  Inc.,  1968. 

Tunis,  Edward.  Colonial  Living.  Cleveland:  The  World  Publishing  Company, 
1957. 

Wilcox,  R.  Turner.  Five  Centuries  of  American  Costume.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner  and  Sons,  1963. 


Dreaded  means  feared. 
Mariners  are  sailors. 


Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse 

The  days  of  the  blue-uniformed  lighthouse  keeper,  who  checked  his 
whale  oil  supply  and  slowly  climbed  the  tower  to  clean  his  lenses,  have 
passed  forever.  Yet  the  lighthouse  he  so  faithfully  attended  remains  on 
duty.  Two-hundred-and-eight-feet  tall  and  dressed  in  a  distinctive  pattern 
of  spiraling  black-and-white  stripes,  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  stands 
near  a  spot  still  dreaded  by  mariners.  Its  needle  of  light  still  guides  them  as 
it  has  for  a  hundred  years. 

Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse  stands  near  a  point  in  eastern  North  America 
dreaded  by  sailors  since  the  sixteenth  century,  when  European  ships 
began  sailing  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  Gulf  Stream  at  Cape  Hatteras 
pinches  down  on  the  inshore  current  and  forces  southbound  ships  into  a 
narrow  passage  around  Diamond  Shoals.  More  than  500  ships  of  many 
nations,  trying  to  find  their  way  around  the  shoals,  have  sunk  near  Cape 
Hatteras,  causing  it  to  be  called  the  "Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic." 

In  1794  Congress,  recognizing  the  obvious  danger  to  Atlantic  shipping, 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  permanent  lighthouse  at  Cape  Hatteras. 
Almost  ten  years  passed  before  it  was  finished  in  October,  1803.  Built  of 
sandstone  and  ninety  feet  high,  the  tower  was  a  start  in  providing  the 
protection  needed  in  those  hazardous  waters.  Many  problems  arose. 
The  small  lamp  fueled  by  sperm  whale  oil  did  not  penetrate  the  darkness 
beyond  the  shoals.  Storms  shattered  the  windows  and  broke  the  lamps, 
putting  the  light  out  for  days  at  a  time.  There  were  so  many  complaints  by 
sailors  that  in  1853,  Congress  appropriated  funds  to  raise  the  height  of  the 
original  structure  by  nearly  fifty  feet  and  install  a  larger  and  stronger 
lantern  and  lens. 

The  Cape  Hatteras  light  burned  steadily  for  seven  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Confederate  troops  wanted  the  lighthouse 
destroyed  to  deprive  Federal  vessels  of  the  light.  In  a  series  of  battles  in 
1861,  Union  troops  managed  to  save  the  tower,  but  retreating  Confeder- 
ates took  the  lenses  with  them.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  tower  had 
been  damaged;  and  studies  showed  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  build  a  new 
tower  than  to  repair  the  old  one.  In  1867  Congress  appropriated  $75,000 
to  reconstruct  the  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse. 

The  new  lighthouse,  which  was  completed  in  1870,  has  remained  in 
operation  until  the  present  time.  It  was  constructed  600  feet  north  of  the 
original  tower.  The  old  lighthouse  was  destroyed  because  it  was  consid- 
ered unsafe,  even  though  it  was  only  sixty-three  years  old.  Over  a 
hundred  years  later,  the  new  lighthouse  remains  the  tallest  ever  built  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  now  totally  automatic.  A  switch  activated  by  a 
clock  turns  the  light  on  thirty  minutes  before  sunset  and  off  thirty  minutes 
after  the  sun  rises.  The  light  flashes  at  seven-and-one-half-second  inter- 
vals throughout  the  night.  This  sequence  of  flashes  can  be  seen  for 
twenty  miles  out  to  sea. 

Of  all  the  lighthouses  on  the  Outer  Banks,  the  Cape  Hatteras  Light- 
house is  the  only  one  open  to  visitors.  Each  year,  about  120,000  people 
climb  the  268  steps  to  the  top  in  order  to  look  at  the  lenses  and  step  out 
on  the  deck,  where  they  can  see  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Hatteras  Island. 

Today  the  constant  pounding  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  eating  away  the 
sand  in  front  of  the  110-year-old  structure.  A  one-million-dollar  fund- 
raising  campaign  to  save  the  lighthouse  was  started  by  a  private  develop- 
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er,  Hugh  Morton,  with  the  support  of  Governor  James  B.  Hunt  and  United 
States  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  A  jetty  was  built  and  artificial  seaweed  was 
planted  in  hopes  that  sand  would  build  up  around  it.  It  has  been  success- 
ful so  far.  □ 


Sources: 

"Dare."  State,  49  (January  1982). 

Stick,  David,  The  Cape  Hatteras  Seashore.  Charlotte:  McNally  and  Loften, 
1964. 

McAdoo,  Carol  and  McAdoo,  Donald.  Reflections  of  the  Outer  Banks  Through 
theBrush  of  Donald  McAdoo  andthePen  of  Carol  McAdoo.  Manteo:  Island 
Publishing  House,  1976. 


Lori  Pait 
Ramblin'  Rams 
Hamlet  lunior  High  School 
Hamlet 


THE  NEW  YEAR'S  SHOOTERS 


Mandy  White 
Belmont  Cardinals  Sixth  Period 
Belmont  Junior  High  School 
Belmont 


The  New  Year's  Shooters  are  part  of  a  long  tradition  in  Cherryville. 
Every  year,  on  December  31  at  12:00  midnight,  the  tradition  continues.  A 
group  of  people  shoot  old  guns  from  12:00  midnight  until  12:00  noon, 
January  1.  The  shooters  usually  stop  by  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the  town 
and  have  snacks. 

The  New  Year's  Shooters  tradition  was  brought  from  Germany  by  the 
Beam  family  and  others  some  200  years  ago.  People  once  thought  that  by 
shooting  their  muskets,  they  could  ward  off  evil  spirits  and  bring  a  good 
new  year  to  everyone. 

A  New  Year's  speech  is  delivered  before  the  shooting  starts.  In  the 
speech,  memories  of  the  past  year  and  hopes  for  the  new  year  are 
expressed.  □ 


Source: 

Beam,  Alma  Hawkins.  Interview.  October  26,  1983. 


COLONIAL  FOODS 


When  preparing  a  meal  for  your  family,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
how  many  modern  appliances  you  use  in  your  kitchen  to  save  time  and 
energy?  You  may  have,  for  example,  a  microwave  oven,  an  electric  can 
opener,  a  toaster,  an  electric  mixer,  a  blender,  a  coffee  maker,  and  many 
more.  Think  how  amazed  a  housewife  of  the  1700s  would  be  if  she  could 
see  these  modern  machines.  Let's  go  back  in  time  and  see  what  it  was  like 
for  the  colonists  in  preparing  meals  for  their  families. 

The  kitchens  were  usually  separate  buildings  from  the  main  house 
because  fire  was  very  common  in  the  kitchen  areas.  A  typical  kitchen  was 
large,  cheery,  and  the  gathering  place  for  the  whole  family  Meals  lasted 
two  hours,  and  several  courses  were  served.  Breakfast  was  served 
around  9:00  or  10:00;  lunch,  from  2:00  to  4:00  and  supper,  around  9:00  or 
10:00  in  the  evening.  While  some  Carolina  settlers  had  slaves  or  inden- 
tured servants  who  did  the  cooking,  most  of  the  population  did  not.* 

There  were  no  thermometers  in  those  days,  so  the  colonists  devised 
their  own  method  of  checking  ovens  to  see  if  they  were  hot  enough. 
They  would  stick  their  hands  in  the  oven  and  count  to  ten.  If  they  could 
keep  their  hands  in  the  oven  until  the  count  of  ten,  they  knew  that  the 
heat  was  intense  enough  to  cook  pies  and  loaves  of  bread  without 
burning  them.  The  children  would  push  the  loaves  into  the  oven  with 
long-handled  wooden  shovels  called  peels. 

Food  was  plentiful  for  the  colonists.  In  the  forest  there  was  plenty  of 
game,  such  as  deer,  wild  turkey,  pheasant,  partridge,  rabbit,  squirrel, 
goose,  and  duck.  There  were  also  plenty  of  fish,  such  as  cod,  mackerel, 
and  bass,  and  shellfish,  such  as  clams,  crabs,  and  oysters.  Vegetables  were 
plentiful  also.  There  were  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  pumpkins,  beans,  peas, 
and  squash.  Fruits  were  an  important  part  of  the  colonists'  diet,  too. 
While  in  England  pies  were  usually  filled  with  meat,  colonial  women 
found  pies  to  be  very  tasty  when  filled  with  fruits  and  berries.  Fruits  and 
berries  were  abundant  in  the  New  World,  and  the  fruit  pies  became  very 
popular. 

The  Indians  taught  the  early  settlers  how  to  grow  corn,  and  over  the 
years  it  became  a  valuable  crop  for  the  colonists.  It  was  easy  to  grow,  and 
many  foods  could  be  made  from  it.  Some  of  these  foods  were  hush 
puppies,  hoecake,  pan  bread,  and  spoon  bread.  According  to  one  popu- 
lar story,  hush  puppies  derived  their  name  from  the  colonial  practice  of 
giving  a  mixture  of  cornmeal  to  dogs  to  keep  them  from  barking. 

People  who  were  prosperous  served  lavish  meals  on  festive  occasions 
such  as  Christmas.  The  tables  almost  "groaned"  (and  were  therefore 
called  groaning  boards)  with  the  weight  of  the  many  foods  served.  A 
typical  Christmas  feast  could  consist  of  fried  oysters,  wild  turkey,  quail, 
corn  bread  stuffing,  journey  cake,  Lady  Baltimore  cake,  and  large  varieties 
of  home-grown  vegetables  and  fruits.  A  popular  drink  of  the  times  was 
quince  drink,  a  potent  mixture  of  hot  rum,  sugar,  and  quince  marmalade 
or  preserves. 

This  Christmas  when  you  feast  on  traditional  dishes  or  enjoy  a  slice  of 
delicious  Lady  Baltimore  cake,  think  of  your  "foremothers"  who  originat- 
ed many  of  these  kitchen  customs  more  than  200  years  ago.  □ 


Regina  M.  Tripp 
Martin  76ers 
LeRoy  Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 

Indentured  servants  are 

people  contracted  to  work  for  an 
established  period  of  time. 


*  Editor's  Note:  More  than  two  thirds  of  North  Carolina's  Euro-American 
population  never  held  slaves. 
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COLONIAL  SAMPLERS 


"This  is  my  sampler, 
And  here  you  see 
What  care  my  mother 
Took  of  me." 

This  poem  was  found  on  a  colonial  sampler  made  hundreds  of  years 
ago.  A  sampler  is  a  large  piece  of  material  with  several  designs,  letters,  and 
pictures  embroidered  on  it.  Samplers  were  originally  brought  from  Eng- 
land by  the  colonists  in  America.  Samplers  were  used  to  teach  girls 
spelling,  reading,  the  alphabet,  animals,  birds,  plants,  and  Bible  verses 
while  they  practiced  their  stitchery.  Girls  would  usually  start  doing  sam- 
plers at  four  or  five  years  of  age.  Their  first  samplers  were  on  pieces  of 
cloth  three  feet  long  and  seven  inches  wide.  Mothers  would  print  the 
alphabet,  numbers,  a  short  verse,  and  sometimes  a  picture  on  this  cloth 
and  their  daughters  would  stitch  over  the  printing.  Girls  used  to  learn  their 
lessons  at  home  through  samplers  because  most  girls  in  colonial  America 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  school.  The  word  sampler  is  derived  from 
exampler  and  esampler.  In  England  and  early  America,  samplers  were 
called  sampleths,  samcloths,  saumplers,  and  sampleres. 

Samplers  were  an  art  form  that  also  served  as  an  educational  tool.  Their 
designs  and  patterns  were  very  intricate  and  detailed.  Many  women 
stitched  samplers  during  the  winter  when  other  work  was  relatively  less 
demanding.  Samplers  served  also  to  express  emotions.  On  the  day  of 
George  Washington's  funeral,  women  brought  embroidered  mourning 
pieces  to  place  in  his  tomb. 

The  oldest  American  sampler  preserved  was  made  by  Nora  Standish, 
who  many  think  was  either  the  sister  or  the  daughter  of  Captain  Miles 
Standish.  It  contains  a  poem  and  is  in  the  Pilgrim  Hall  Museum  of  Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts.  Her  poem  reads: 

Nora  Standish  is  my  name 

Lord,  guide  my  heart 

that  I  may  do  thy  will 

And  fill  my  hands  with 

Such  convenient  skill 

As  will  conduct  to  Virtue, 

Void  of  Shame 

And  I  will  give  Glory 

To  thy  Name. 

Since  printed  books  were  very  scarce,  people  "wrote"  their  stories  and 
poetry  on  samplers  and  displayed  them  around  their  houses  for  friends 
and  neighbors  to  see. 

Although  samplers  are  not  as  popular  or  as  appreciated  today,  there 
are  still  many  people  who  enjoy  creating  them.  □ 

Sources: 

Earle,  Alice.  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company, 
1899. 

Gluboek,  Shirly.  Home  and  Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  New  York:  The  MacMil- 
lan Company,  1969. 
Hoopler,  Cheryl  B.  A  Heritage  Sampler.  New  York:  Dial  Press,  1975. 
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COLONIAL  DRESS 
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In  colonial  times  only  the  wealthy  could  afford  new  styles  of  dress. 
Most  of  the  people  wore  comfortable,  long-lasting,  woolen  clothes. 
Clothes  were  simple— a  light-colored  cotton  shirt,  breeches,  socks,  and 
plain  shoes.  Coats  were  usually  of  wool.  The  poorer  man  could  not  afford 
the  rich  adornments  of  the  wealthy.  The  average  man  did  not  wear 
powdered  wigs. 

The  average  woman  was  also  restricted  to  simpler  styles  of  dress.  Her 
hair  was  usually  pulled  back  into  a  bonnet  or  straw  hat.  The  styles  of  dress 
were  not  very  fancy.  Fabrics  commonly  used  were  light,  pastel  colors  of 
muslin,  lawn,  dimity,  flannel,  chintz,  canvas,  and  cotton.  Shoes  were 
usually  sandals,  clogs,  or  slippers. 

While  European  styles  greatly  influenced  dress  among  all  classes  of 
people  in  the  New  World,  wealthy  people  were  able  to  follow  these 
styles  more  closely  and  with  more  elaborate  detail.  Upperclass  men's 
coats  were  straight  and  fullskirted  with  standup  collars.  Black  velvet  or 
satin  breeches  were  also  popular.  Shirts  were  very  frilly.  Some  of  the  more 
wealthy  men  could  even  afford  real  buttons  from  a  cast.  Shoes  with  silver 
buckles  or  strings  and  silk  stockings  completed  their  outfits.  Upperclass 
men's  clothes  often  were  embroidered  with  delicate  designs  of  gold 
thread,  flat  braids,  and  tassels.  These  men  also  often  wore  powdered 
wigs.  Some  of  the  styles  of  wigs  were  the  pigtail,  bag  wig,  and  the 
powdered  catagon  or  club  wig.  Typical  colors  worn  were  black,  brown, 
burgandy,  dark  blue,  bright  red,  and  light  pink.  Common  fabrics  were 
velvet,  satin,  and  wool. 

The  dress  of  wealthy  colonial  women  was  highly  elaborate.  Hair  was 
piled  onto  the  head  in  a  great  variety  of  styles,  some  of  which  were  11/2  to 
3  feet  in  height.  The  women  adorned  their  hair  with  ribbons,  strands  of 
beads,  combs,  flowers,  and  plumes.  Some  styles  had  rather  peculiar 
names,  such  as  "Bitter  Complaint"  and  "Stifled  Sigh."  Doorways  were 
even  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  hair. 

Hats  were  almost  always  worn.  Wealthy  women  had  a  large  variety 
from  which  to  choose.  There  were  wide  caps,  bonnets,  a  small  hat  tilted 
forward,  and  even  a  gypsy  hat. 

These  had  equally  strange  names,  like  "Cradle  of  Love"  and  "Novice  of 
Venus."  Dresses  were  cut  low  with  round  or  square  necklines.  The 
neckline  was  bordered  with  many  ruffles  and  lace.  Whalebone  strips 
were  placed  in  the  lining  for  support.  Undergarments  included  corsets, 
petticoats,  and  chemises.  Also  popular  was  the  collapsible  farthingale  of 
iron  ribs  introduced  by  Marie  Antoinette.  □ 


Adornments  are  decorations 
or  ornaments. 


Frilly  means  to  have  a  gathered 
or  ruffled  edge. 
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YMCA  in  Yenchang,  China,  1920s. 


Few  North  Carolinians  are  aware  of  the  close  union  that  once  existed 
between  their  state  and  faraway  China.  During  the  century  spanning  the 
1840s  and  the  1940s  hundreds  of  Tar  Heels  traveled  to  China  for  a  variety 
of  causes. 

The  early  years  brought  missionaries  who  preached  Christianity  while 
establishing  hospitals  and  schools  to  bring  additional  medical  care  and 
western  education  to  the  Chinese  people.  By  the  eve  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  Duke  family  of  Durham  had  recognized  the  tremendous 
potential  of  the  Chinese  market  for  tobacco  products.  Sales  representa- 
tives from  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company  trekked  to  the  most 
remote  sections  of  China  to  introduce  inexpensive  American  cigarettes. 

The  North  Carolina  China  Council,  located  on  the  campus  of  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  has  undertaken  the  task  of  telling  the  story  of  North  Carolin- 
ians who  once  lived  and  worked  in  China.  One  of  the  council's  earliest 
projects  was  a  photographic  exhibit  that  toured  twelve  North  Carolina 
cities  during  1980  and  1981.  From  this  exhibit  came  the  book  North 
Carolina's  "China  Connection":  A  Record.  This  publication  tells  the  story 
of  the  "China  Connection"  through  both  script  and  photographs.  Also 
available  is  a  slide/tape  program,  along  with  another  book  on  resources 
in  North  Carolina  relating  to  China. 

This  material  is  well  prepared  and  would  be  especially  useful  to  a 
teacher  of  North  Carolina  history  who  would  like  to  explore  a  fascinating 
but  largely  unknown  aspect  of  state  history.  The  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  has  one  set  of  the  entire  package,  which  includes  the  books, 
slides,  and  tapes.  Junior  historians  advisers  may  borrow  these  for  a  one- 
week  period  at  no  charge  simply  by  writing  the  extension  services  coor- 
dinator of  the  museum.  Please  request  the  program  for  a  specific  date.  If 
the  program  is  unavailable  for  that  time  it  will  be  scheduled  for  the 
nearest  available  date.  The  North  Carolina  China  Council  also  has  this 
material  for  sale  if  your  club  or  school  would  like  to  purchase  it.  For  cost 
and  additional  information,  please  write  the  North  Carolina  China  Coun- 
cil, 453  Hamilton  Hall  070A,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 
27514.  □ 


Tom  Belton 
Executive  Secretary 
Tar  Heel  junior  Historian  Association 


Trekked  means  traveled. 
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The  layouts  of  Philadelphia  and  Raleigh  were  and  are  very  much  alike. 
These  cities  didn't  just  grow  up  from  likely  curves  in  a  stage  road  or  from 
broken  paths  in  a  forest.  They  had  very  precise  plans. 

The  land  that  was  to  become  Raleigh,  1,000  acres,  was  bought  for 
1,378  pounds  by  William  Christmas,  a  senator  from  Franklin  County.  He 
also  surveyed  the  land  and  received  four  shillings  for  each  lot  he  sur- 
veyed. It  took  him  about  four  days.  The  name  "Raleigh"  was  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  post-Revolutionary  War  Governor  Alexander  Martin. 

After  the  1791  assembly,  the  planners  of  Raleigh  thought  that  part  of 
the  land  should  be  divided  into  one-acre  lots.  It  would  be  bounded  by 
North,  South,  East,  and  West  streets.  Duncan  Cameron  was  on  the 
commission  to  plan  the  city.  He  loved  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  incor- 
porated some  of  that  city's  plan.  The  center  of  the  city  would  contain  six 
acres  and  be  named  Union  Square.  It  would  also  be  the  site  of  the  future 
State  House. 

Around  the  corners  at  a  distance  would  be  four  four-acre  squares. 
Their  names  would  be  Caswell,  Nash,  and  Burke,  after  the  state's  first 
three  governors,  and  Moore,  after  Attorney  General  Alfred  E.  Moore.  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Governor's  Mansion,  the  third  governor's 


Precise  means  exact  or  in 
great  detail 


Virginia  Pasour 
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residence  in  Raleigh,  was  built  on  Burke  Square.  William  Christmas  felt  it 
to  be  "a  proper  situation  for  the  governor's  house." 

A  school  for  the  deaf  and  mute  was  built  on  Caswell  Square  in  1848. 
Moore  Square  might  have  become  a  parking  lot  in  the  1950s  if  people 
hadn't  strongly  protested  against  it. 

The  planners  named  the  important  first  streets  for  the  eight  judicial 
districts.  Four  of  them  radiated  from  Union  Square,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  certain  cities:  Fayetteville  to  the  south,  Halifax  to  the  north,  New 
Bern  to  the  east,  and  Hillsborough  to  the  west.  These  streets  were  said  to 
be  ninety-nine  feet  wide,  which  was  thirty-three  feet  wider  than  any  of 
the  others.  Some  other  streets  around  this  area  were  Edenton,  Salisbury, 
Morgan,  and  Wilmington. 

Next,  the  planners  named  streets  for  themselves.  Speaker  of  the  Sen- 
ate William  Lenoir,  House  Speaker  Steven  Cabarrus,  Colonel  Joel  Lane, 
and  General  William  R.  Davie  had  streets  named  for  them. 

Lots  138  and  154  on  the  west  edge  of  Raleigh  were  reserved  for 
brickmaking.  It  is  probable  that  here  was  the  labor  force  that  cleared  the 
new  streets  of  the  oaks  and  hickorys  that  William  Christmas  mentioned 
on  a  map  he  made. 

In  1794,  Rhodam  Adkins,  a  Massachusetts  architect,  stopped  work  on 
the  first  State  House,  although  it  was  not  completed.  It  faced,  according 
to  fashion,  toward  Jerusalem  and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  ugly  and 
unimposing. 

The  town  cemetery,  outside  the  eastern  city  limits,  was  beyond  East 
Street  and  between  New  Bern  and  Hargett  streets.  The  planners  had  four 
city  committees,  including  one  for  "repairs  of  the  Grave  Yard." 

Also,  Raleigh  would  be  divided  into  quarters.  The  two  northern  quar- 
ters would  be  for  Raleigh  citizens  and  their  friends  and  relatives,  the  two 
southern  quarters  for  Afro-Americans  and  strangers. 

Philadelphia  was  laid  out  by  William  Penn,  a  Quaker  from  England, 
who  wanted  it  to  be  a  place  where  people  could  worship  if  and  where 
they  chose.  Philadelphia  means  brotherly  love  in  Greek.  It  became 
known  as  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It  was  the  largest  city  in  colonial 
America. 

The  downtown  Philadelphia  area  lay  between  the  Delaware  River  on 
the  east  and  the  Schuylkill  River  on  the  west.  Vine  Street  formed  the 
northern  boundary,  and  South  Street  the  southern.  This  two-square-mile 
area  once  was  the  entire  city.  In  this  area  are  the  city's  main  historical  sites. 

The  main  downtown  streets  intersect  City  Hall,  Market  Street  going 
east  and  west  and  Broad  Street  going  north  and  south.  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  one  of  Philadelphia's  most  historic  areas,  is  locat- 
ed at  the  eastern  end  of  Market  and  Chestnut  streets.  The  historical  park 
included  Independence  Hall,  Congress  Hall  (which  was  used  by  the 
federal  government  from  1790  to  1800),  and  Carpenter's  Hall,  where  the 
First  Continental  Congress  met.  Elfreth's  Alley  is  one  of  the  oldest  streets 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  thirty-three  brick  houses  that  were  built  in  the 
early  1700s.  The  Alley  is  made  of  cobblestone  and  is  only  a  block  long. 

One  thing  in  Philadelphia  that  Penn  didn't  plan  was  Germantown.  It 
was  settled  by  German  immigrants  led  by  Francis  Daniel  Pastorious  in 
1683.  □ 
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Robert  Lee  Stowe 


Robert  Lee  Stowe  was  born  April  5, 1866,  in  a  log  cabin  near  the  joining 
of  the  Catawba  and  South  Fork  rivers.  His  father,  Charles  Theodore 
Stowe,  was  a  Confederate  soldier.  His  mother's  name  was  Margaret 
Sloan  Stowe. 

Stowe  attended  Captain  Bell's  Military  School  in  Kings  Mountain,  North 
Carolina,  where  he  was  a  top  student.  In  1886  he  became  a  teacher  in  the 
"Point"  School  in  Belmont. 

Around  1888,  a  few  years  before  his  marriage  to  Nellie  Rhyne,  Stowe 
successfully  entered  the  mercantile  business.  The  store  he  founded  is  still 
operating  today. 

The  Stowes  had  four  children:  R.  L.  Stowe,  Jr.,  born  in  1902;  Lillian 
Stowe,  born  in  1900;  Ellen  Stowe,  born  in  1904;  and  Daniel  Stowe,  born 
in  1913. 

Stowe  was  a  major  influence  in  the  development  of  Belmont  textiles.  In 
1901  Stowe  and  a  few  other  businessmen  met  and  formed  the  corpora- 
tion that  began  Chronicle  Mills.  Chronicle  Mills  was  named  after  Major 
William  Chronicle,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Stowe  was  also  a  banker.  He  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  Belmont, 
chartered  in  December,  1906.  Stowe  also  founded  Imperial  Mills,  R.  L. 
Stowe  Mills,  Stowe  Mills  Laboratory,  and  Stowe  Spinning.  He  served  on 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Gaston  County  from  1914  until  1955. 
Stowe  was  treasurer  of  Belmont  First  Presbyterian  Church  for  seventy 
years.  Stowe  was  successful  all  his  life.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  on  March 
9,  1963.  □ 

Source: 
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Charted  means  to  be  legally 
established. 


CRAMERTON 


Cramerton,  population  1,649,  is  a  town  in  which  everyone  knows 
everyone  else.  The  town  has  fire  and  police  departments,  as  well  as  a 
school  that  goes  from  kindergarten  through  ninth  grade.  Cramerton  was 
incorporated  in  1971  and  has  had  only  one  mayor,  Mike  Michaels,  in 
twelve  years. 

The  town  was  once  named  Maymont,  but  its  name  was  changed  to 
Cramerton  when  Stuart  Cramer  built  two  textile  mills  there,  the  Mays  and 
the  Mayflower.  Cramerton  was  once  honored  by  the  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  for  designing  and  manufacturing  clothes  for  their  use.  The  town 
was  presented  with  an  "E"  flag.  Cramerton  suffered  an  economic  blow 
when  the  mills,  which  had  been  sold  to  Burlington  Industries,  were 
closed.  The  Mays  still  stands,  but  the  Mayflower  was  torn  down. 

Cramerton's  most  interesting  feature  is  the  beautiful  mansion  that 
stands  on  top  of  Cramer  Mountain.  The  mansion  has  twenty-two  rooms, 
a  swimming  pool,  servants'  quarters,  a  two-story  library,  two  kitchens, 
three  levels,  and  three  chimneys.  □ 

Sources: 

Williams,  Robert.  The  History  of  Gaston  County.  Charlotte:  Heritage  Printers, 
Inc.,  1982. 

Army-Navy  Day  program.  Cramerton  Mills.  1942. 
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CAPE  FEAR  SEAHAWKS,  South  Brunswick  Middle  School,  Southport 
Sixty-five  members  of  the  Cape  Fear  SeaHawks  met  on  February  25 
and  made  plans  to  attend  Awards  Day  1983.  Some  club  members  will 
come  on  Monday,  while  others  will  arrive  in  Raleigh  on  Tuesday.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  suggest  methods  of  raising  funds  for  the 
club. 

Wendy  Calloway,  secretary 

FIRST  IN  FREEDOM  CLUB,  John  A.  Wilkinson  High  School,  Belhaven 
Club  members  are  working  on  a  project  entitled  "Growth  and  Devel- 
opment of  the  Public  Schools  in  Belhaven. "It  will  be  displayed  at  East 
Carolina  University  during  the  National  History  Day  contest.  During 
February  club  members  exhibited  a  bulletin  board  on  Black  History 
Month.  Various  events  pertaining  to  Afro-American  history  were  also 
reported  on  the  school's  intercom  system  by  club  secretary  Delores 
Williams. 

Adina  Kirk,  reporter 


TAR  HEEL  HISTORIANS,  Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School,  Chapel  Hill 
These  junior  historians  have  been  studying  the  history  of  Chapel  Hill. 
Activities  included  a  recent  candlelight  tour  of  historic  homes  in  the 
town.  Club  members  plan  to  make  this  tour  an  annual  event.  In 
February  the  club  sponsored  several  projects  relating  to  black  history.  A 
bulletin  board  saluted  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  his  work  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  Mr.  Howard  Lee,  the  former  mayor  of  Chapel  Hill, 
also  spoke  to  the  school. 

Mrs.  Fran  Jackson,  adviser 

THE  PATHFINDERS,  Bartlett  Yancey  Senior  High  School,  Yanceyville 
During  a  December  meeting  club  members  brought  in  artifacts  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  county.  Prizes  were  presented  to  members  who 
brought  in  the  most  outstanding  artifacts.  Mrs.  Sally  Henderson,  a 
member  of  the  Caswell  County  Historical  Society,  spoke  to  the  club  on 
the  history  of  Caswell  County. 

LeAnne  Daye,  secretary 

EAST  LEE  JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee  Junior  High  School,  Sanford 
The  club  sponsored  a  history  fair  at  the  school  on  April  21-25.  The  club 
also  discussed  painting  the  Old  Railroad  House  in  Sanford. 

Carol  Bogan,  secretary 

RAIDERS  OF  THE  PAST,  Murfreesboro  High  School,  Murfreesboro 
Raiders  of  the  Past  is  the  new  junior  historian  club  at  Murfreesboro  High 
School.  The  club  has  thirty  members,  and  Mr.  Cola  Ashe  is  the  club's 
adviser.  The  club  plans  to  do  research  on  Murfreesboro  and  Hertford 
County. 

Lori  Lowe,  secretary 

MARTIN  76ERS,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh 
Dr.  William  Beezley,  author  and  historian,  visited  the  Martin  76ers  and 
discussed  the  history  of  sports  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Beezley  is  a 
history  professor  at  North  Carolina  State  University  and  has  written  a 
book  on  the  history  of  the  university's  sports  programs.  Another  sports 
personality  who  visited  the  school  recently  was  Jeff  Mullins.  Jeff  was  an 
All-American  at  Duke  University  and  played  professional  basketball  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  is  now  a  television  sports  announcer. 

Mrs.  Anne  Kennedy,  adviser 
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WELCOME,  NEW  CLUBS 


Clubs  newly  chartered  and  welcomed  into  the  association: 

Piney  Creek  4th  Graders  Pioneers  — Mrs.  Susan  Evans,  Piney  Creek  Elementary  School,  Piney  Creek,  NC  28663. 

Bertie  County  History  Seekers  —  Mrs.  Nina  Clay  Perry,  Askerville  Elementary  School,  PO  Box  38,  Windsor,  NC  27983. 

Cape  Fear  SeaHawks  — Ms.  Paula  Morgan,  South  Brunswick  Middle  School,  Boiling  Spring  Lake,  Southport,  NC 
28461. 

Fairview  Elementary  Junior  Historical  Association  —  Mrs.  Kitty  Green  and  Mrs.  Marilyn  West,  Fairview  School,  PO 
Box  160,  Fairview,  NC  28730. 

Sweet  Gum  Honor  Society —  Ms.  T.  J.  Coates  and  Ms.  Marlene  Fuller,  Sweet  Gum  Elementary  School,  Route  3,  Box 
338,  Mebane,  NC  27302. 

The  Pathfinders  —  Mrs.  Judy  Loftis,  Miss  Martha  Pryant,  Mr.  James  Totten,  and  Mr.  Joe  Stilwell,  Bartlett  Yancey  Senior 
High  School,  Box  190,  Yanceyville,  NC  27379. 

Sherriils  Ford  Junior  Tar  Heels  — Mrs.  Shelby  Cresimore,  Sherrills  Ford  Elementary  School,  Route  1,  Sherrills  Ford,  NC 
28673. 

Griffith  Junior  Historian  Association  —  Mr.  Roger  V.  Lail,  Griffith  Elementary  School,  1385  West  Clemmonsville  Road, 
Winston-Salem,  NC  27107. 

Lewis  Chapel  Discoverers  —  Mrs.  Karen  Pittman,  Lewis  Chapel  School,  2150  Skibo  Road,  Fayetteville,  NC  28304. 

Knotts  Island  Questers  — Mrs.  Faye  Freeman,  Knotts  Island  Elementary  School,  Knotts  Island,  NC  27950. 

South  Edgecombe  Junior  Historians  — Mrs.  Violet  M.  Carlton,  South  Edgecombe  School,  Drawer  88,  Pinetops,  NC 
27864. 

Forest  Park  Historian  Club  — Mrs.  Nannie  A.  Sims,  Forest  Park  School,  Milford  Street,  Winston-Salem,  NC  27107. 

Tar  Heel  Time  Travelers  -  Mrs.  Holly  Barefoot  and  Mr.  John  Suggart,  West  Guilford  High  School,  409  Friendway 
Drive,  Greensboro,  NC  27410. 

Yesteryears  —  Mrs.  Dale  Messer,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Elementary  School,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Canton,  NC 
28716. 

Raiders  of  the  Past -Mr.  Cola  Ashe,  Murfreesboro  High  School,  Murfreesboro,  NC  27855. 

J.  W.  Turlington  Social  Studies  Club  — Ms.  Ruby  Goodman  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Johnson,  J.  W.  Turlington  School,  116 
West  Prospect  Avenue,  Raeford,  NC  28376. 

Academite  Explorers  — Miss  Linda  E.  Fisher,  Rocky  Mount  Academy,  1313  Avondale  Avenue,  Rocky  Mount,  NC 
27801. 

Thunderbird  Historical  Society  — Mrs.  Patsy  Horton,  George  R.  Edwards  Junior  High  School,  721  Edwards  Street, 
Rocky  Mount,  NC  27801. 

Garysburg  School  Library  Club,  Mrs.  Willie  B.  Best,  Garysburg  Elementary  School,  Drawer  J,  Garysburg,  NC  27831. 

Conway  THJH  Club  — Mrs.  Martha  B.  Dacus  and  Mrs.  Clara  Crowell,  Conway  Elementary  School,  PO  Box  307, 
Conway,  NC  27820. 

Asheboro  Junior  High  Social  Studies  Club  -  Mrs.  Doris  Lucas  and  Mr.  Bob  Howell,  Asheboro  Junior  High  School,  523 
West  Walker  Avenue,  Asheboro,  NC  27203. 

Wildcats  Unlimited -Mrs.  Marie  Sanderson,  Prospect  School,  Route  3,  Maxton,  NC  28364. 

Proctorville  Junior  Historians -Mrs.  Geneva  C.  Mayes,  Proctorville  School,  PO  Box  608,  Proctorville,  NC  28375. 

North  Rowan  Middle  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  Mrs.  Jane  Webb  and  Mrs.  Patti  Secreast,  North  Rowan 
Middle  School,  PO  Box  428,  East  Spencer,  NC  28039. 

The  Raider  Historians -Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Cooper,  Raleigh  Academy,  400  Cedarview  Court,  Raleigh,  NC  27612. 
Mountain  View  History  Club -Mr.  Harold  W.  Poteat,  Mountain  View  School,  Route  1,  Hays,  NC  28635. 
Elvie  Junior  Historians -Mrs.  Tensil  T.  Clayton,  Elvie  Street  Elementary  School,  734  Elvie  Street,  Wilson,  NC  27893. 


LIBRARY  RATES 


Ghaitei  Gha\lie's  Ghats 


This  issue  deals  with  activities  of  this  past  May's  awards  program 
along  with  winning  projects.  Those  who  attend  this  annual  meeting 
find  it  to  be  a  special  event — one  at  which  student  historians  and 
advisers  gather,  share  friendships,  and  receive  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion. Thirty-three  clubs  came  to  Raleigh  to  take  part  in  the  festivities. 
We  hope  that  you  will  make  plans  to  participate  in  the  1984  contest. 
Literary  projects  are  due  April  9;  media  entries,  community  service, 
and  youth  preservation  entries  are  due  May  7;  and  arts  projects  are  to 
be  entered  by  May  21.  Awards  Day  1984  will  take  place  May  21-22  on 
the  campus  of  Peace  College.  This  will  mark  the  fifth  year  that  the 
campus  has  served  as  our  meeting  site.  Once  called  Peace  Institute  and 
referred  to  as  the  "women's  seminary,"  its  main  building  has  served  as 
a  hospital  for  wounded  Confederate  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  and 
later  as  an  office  for  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  The  school  is  located  on 
Peace  Street,  three  blocks  north  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History. 

We  need  student  articles  for  upcoming  issues  of  THJH.  Articles  for 
the  Winter  issue  on  "Local  History"  are  due  in  the  association's  office 
by  November  1.  The  topic  for  the  Winter  issue  is  usually  "Local 
History."  However,  this  year  we  would  like  articles  on  public  works. 
Most  of  us  fail  to  appreciate  public  works  or  even  recognize  their 
importance  in  our  daily  lives — although  our  taxes  usually  support 
them.  Public  works  may  include  parks,  highways,  school  buildings, 
courthouses,  canals,  sewage  treatment  plants,  municipal  water  or 
electrical  systems,  lighthouses,  airports,  and  many  other  projects.  Stu- 
dents may  want  to  visit  their  local  public  works  department.  Let  us 
hear  from  you  about  public  works  in  your  community.  The  topic  for 
the  Spring  issue  is  "Women"  and  articles  must  be  received  by  Febru- 
ary 1.  The  "Women"  issue  provides  an  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  achievements  and  responsibilities  of  women.  North  Caroli- 
na women  have  been  artists  (note  the  article  in  this  issue  on  "The 
Tryon  Toy-Makers")  and  have  changed  the  workforce  in  industries, 
professional  activities  (such  as  doctors,  lawyers,  architects,  etc.),  and 
education.  Look  in  your  communities  or  regions.  What  did  women 
read  and  what  education  was  provided  for  them?  What  duties  and 
rights  did  Indian  women  have?  How  did  slave  women  feel  about  their 
lives?  Or  how  did  a  woman's  social  position  affect  her  participation  in 
activities  outside  the  home?  We  look  forward  to  reviewing  articles 
from  your  clubs. 

Club  secretaries  are  requested  to  complete  a  club  report  after  each 
meeting  and  mail  them  to  the  THJHA  office  in  Raleigh.  This  is  each 
chapter's  way  of  keeping  everyone  informed  of  its  activities.  From 
these  reports  the  "Going  Things"  section  is  compiled  for  the  THJH. 
Black-and-white  photographs  of  club  members,  field  trips,  or  other 
junior  historian  activities  are  always  welcomed.  You  can  help  new 
clubs  by  showing  them  what  junior  historians  do.  Please  share  your 
club  ideas  with  others.  Send  your  reports  to:  Club  Report,  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27611. 

1983-1984  will  be  an  exciting  school  year  with  the  addition  of  North 
Carolina  history  as  a  yearlong  course  at  the  eighth-grade  level.  Many 
new  junior  historian  chapters  will  be  formed.  The  THJHA  staff  wish 
you  a  successful  school  year,  and  we  will  expect  exciting  reports  on 
activities  from  your  clubs.  □ 


Definitions 

Some  words  appearing 
within  THJH  articles  are 
defined  in  nearby  margin 
space.  These  definitions 
are  intended  to  give  only 
the  meaning  of  the  word 
as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
adjoining  copy. 


Congratulations,  winners! 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  109  E.JONES  STREET  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27611.  PHONE  (919)733-3894 


Dear  Eighth  Grade  Social  Studies  Teacher: 

As  you  know,  North  Carolina  history  is  once  again  a  required  subject  for  eighth- 
grade  students.     The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  pleased 
to  send  you  and  every  other  eighth-grade  social  studies  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine  to 
assist  you  in  teaching  North  Carolina  history.     This  is  the  first  of  three 
issues . 

We  believe  the  magazine  is  an  excellent  resource  with  its  adviser's  supplement, 
and  articles  and  activities  which  help  teachers  bring  North  Carolina  history 
to  life  for  students. 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  are  detailed  information  and  an  application  for 
sponsoring  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Associates 
that  each  teacher  will  sponsor  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter  as  an  added 
resource  in  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina  history.     There  is  no  charge  for 
participation  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  program,  which  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  a  7,000-member    statewide  support  group 

for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  state  historic  sites.     Our  membership 

funds  are  used  to  purchase  artifacts  significant  to  the  state's  history  and 

to  provide  educational  programs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

We  wish  you  and  your  students  a  successful  and  enriching  year  in  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  history. 


Sincerely, 


Eve  R.  Williamson 
Executive  Director 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


HERITAGE 

North  Carolina  has  a  rich  and  colorful  history  which  spans  many 
centuries.  It  includes  the  mysterious  "Lost  Colony"  and  settle- 
ment by  Europeans  almost  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  Chero- 
kee and  Tuscarora  Indians,  the  Highland  Scots,  the  Moravians, 
and  many  other  groups  make  up  the  early  chapters  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

People  who  helped  shape  the  history  of  the  Tar  Heel  state  include 
men  and  women  who  lived  within  your  county.  They  were 
farmers,  nurses,  lawyers,  mill  workers,  teachers,  and  ministers. 
Many  of  their  accomplishments  are  waiting  to  be  compiled  and 
reviewed.  We  hope  you  will  lend  a  hand.  In  fact,  you  might  just 
discover  that  local  tradition  in  your  county  is  really  unique  and 
your  county's  history  is  an  exciting  story. 


LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  community  where  you  live  can  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory  for 
study.  Much  can  be  learned  by  chatting  with  a  senior  citizen, 
visiting  a  factory,  reading  an  old  newspaper,  or  examining  an 
artifact.  Junior  historians  are  discovering  this  to  be  true.  These 
young  people  are  actively  learning  about  state  and  local  history. 
They  often  work  together  on  various  community  projects.  Some 
have  helped  restore  buildings,  clean  cemeteries,  and  produce 
historical  pageants.  Young  historians  have  photographed  old 
buildings  and  recommended  ways  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
served; they  have  also  conducted  research  and  written  articles  for 
publication.  They  have  made  significant  contributions  to  their 
community  and  have  learned  much  about  themselves. 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE:  To  encourage  the  study  of  state  and  local 
history. 

FORMATION:  Any  group  of  young  people  can  organize 
a  junior  history  club  by  applying  for  membership.  Gener- 
ally, clubs  are  affiliated  with  public  and  private  schools. 
However,  local  historical  societies,  4-H'ers,  Boy  Scouts, 
or  Girl  Scouts  can  also  sponsor  a  history  club.  Junior 
historians  range  in  age  from  10  to  18. 

AUTHORIZATION:  The  association  was  authorized 
by  the  1953  General  Assembly.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  administers  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  a  cosponsor. 

HEADQUARTERS:  Association  offices  are  located  at 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Archives  and 
History-State  Library  Building,  109  East  Jones  Street, 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611.  Telephone:  (919)  733- 
3894.  (A  junior  historian  gallery  where  contest-winning 
projects  are  displayed  is  located  on  the  first  floor.)  The 
association  staff  is  composed  of  an  executive  secretary, 
and  magazine  editor.  Museum  volunteers  also  provide 
valuable  assistance. 

BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Without  charge,  junior  historians  receive  copies  of  the 
state  history  journal,  published  three  times  during 
the  school  year.  Newly  organized  clubs  receive  a 
charter,  membership  cards,  a  historical  events  calen- 
dar, and  a  recruitment  poster.  (Association  cloth 
patches  are  available  for  a  nominal  charge.)  Junior 
historians  compete  for  statewide  recognition  and 
awards  in  the  annual  Literary,  Arts  and  Media  Con- 
test. 
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APPLICATION  FOR  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP 


Name  of  club 


County 


School  (or  historical  society) 

Address   

City   


Telephone 


Zip  Code 


Renewal 


New 


Do  you  wish  a  new  club  charter? 


Grade(s)  represented 


Number  of  members 


Adviser(s):    (Miss)  (Ms.)  (Mrs.)  (Mr.) 

Home  address   

City   


Telephone 


Zip  Code 


At  times,  we  may  need  to  contact  you  at  school.  When  would  be  the  most  convenient  time  to  reach  you? 

Day(s)  Hour  

(Check)  Club  meetings  will  be  during  school,  after  school. 

 Membership  will  be  open  to  all  interested  students.   There  will  be  a  grade  requirement  for  membership. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  printing,  the  association  may  have  to  curtail  magazine  distribution.  Should  we  need  to  do  this,  what  is 
the  least  number  of  magazines  you  will  require?  


Officers:  President   

Secretary   

Please  send   recruitment  poster 


Vice  President 
 Treasurer   


border  blank  for  association  patches 


FROM:   EXTENSION  SERVICES,  NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY,  109  EAST  JONES  STREET, 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27611       TELEPHONE:  (919)  733-3894 


TO:        TEACHERS  AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  MUSEUM  EXTENSION  SLIDE  PROGRAMS 

Museum  extension  slide  programs  may  be  scheduled  on  a  ONE-WEEK  LOAN  basis.  Requests  for  programs  on  specific 
dates  may  be  made;  however,  if  the  dates  have  been  previously  scheduled,  the  programs  will  be  reserved  for  the 
nearest  available  dates.  The  only  cost  for  using  the  programs  is  return  postage.  Most  of  the  programs  are  accompanied 
by  typed  scripts  that  have  to  be  read  corresponding  to  the  slides.  Some  programs  are  accompanied  by  cassette  tapes. 

Programs  with  scripts  may  be  purchased  at  prices  listed  beside  each  title.  Please  allow  four  to  six  weeks  for  purchase 
orders  to  be  filled.  A  $2.00  processing  fee  for  each  order  will  be  added  to  the  cost. 

Thank  you. 


SCHEDULED/MAILING 

DATE    (ON  FRIDAYS)  PROGRAM  TITLE                                              #Slides  Price 

1.                                           Artistry  in  Quilts  41  $20.50 

2.                                          *Bechtler  Gold                                                              43  21.50 

3.                                          *  Black  Historic  Sites  in  North  Carolina                             80  40.00 

4.                                           Cherokee  Indians,  Their  Myths  and  Legends  34  17.00 

5.                                           Colonial  Brunswick  Town  24  12.00 

6.                                           Colonial  Crafts                                                            49  24.50 

7.                                           Confederate  and  North  Carolina  Currency                       43  21.50 

8.                                           Early  Churches  in  North  Carolina— 18th  Century  24  12.00 

9.                                           Early  Coins  and  Currency  26  13.00 

10.                                           Early  Tools  (carpenter  and  blacksmith)  25  12.50 

11.                                           Executive  Mansion                                                       49  24.50 

12.                                          *Fort  Macon  (site  orientation  program)                             40  20.00 

13.                                       '    Homestead:  1830  (Zebulon  B.  Vance  birthplace)  25  12.50 

14.                                           Lawmaking:  North  Carolina  Style                                   50  25.00 

15.                                           Lost  Colony  37  18.50 

16.                                           Moravians                                                                   42  21.00 

17.    ***Museum  of  History  Orientation  Slide  Program  48  LOAN  ONLY 

18.    North  Carolina  Etchings  by  Louis  Orr  (51 

etched  pictures  of  historic  sites  and  buildings)  55  LOAN  ONLY 

19.                                           North  Carolina  in  the  American  Revolution  34  17.00 

20.                                           North  Carolina  Pottery  (emphasis  on  Jugtown)  34  17.00 

21.    North  Carolina's  "China  Connection":  A  Record  109  LOAN  ONLY 

22.                                           North  Carolina's  State  Historic  Sites  34  17.00 

23.    Plantation  Scenes  from  Life  (based  on 

paintings  by  Mary  Lyde  Hicks  Williams)  21  10.50 

24.                                           Raleigh,  The  Capital  City                                              68  34.00 

25.                                           Sunken  Treasures  from  Blockade  Runners  41  20.50 

26.    **Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  44  LOAN  ONLY 

27.                                           Tar  Heel  Mysteries  and  Legends  34  17.00 

28.                                           Tar  Heel  Traveler  23  11.50 

29.                                           The  Black  Presence  in  North  Carolina  29  14.50 

30.                                           Tryon  Palace  (emphasis  on  furnishings  &  decor)  37  18.50 

31.                                           Unto  These  Hills                                                          53  26.50 

32.                                           Wedgwood  China  28  14.00 


*Program  accompanied  by  a  cassette  tape  narration. 
**For  students  interested  in  forming  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  club. 
***For  groups  planning  to  visit  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History. 

RESERVE  SLIDE  PROGRAMS  FOR: 

(Name,  address,  zip  code) 


County: 


Telephone  Number: 


Join  the  North  Carolina  of  History  Associates  and  help 
preserve  those  times  when  history  was  made  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Associates  is  a  5,000  member  statewide 
support  group  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
its  northeastern  branch  in  Elizabeth  City,  its  western 
branch  at  Old  Fort,  and  the  23  state  historic  sites. 
Membership  dues  are  used  for  artifact  purchases  and 
educational  programs,  not  only  at  the  Museum  in  Raleigh 
but  at  local  museums,  historic  sites,  and  schools  in  every 
area  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  supporting  a  worthwhile 
cause,  your  membership  brings  a  number  of  special 
privileges.  Just  fill  out  the  form  inside. 


MEMBERSHIP  CATEGORIES 

Single  Membership  $15  per  year 

Associate  privileges  for  one  person  only.  Individuals  who  wish  to  bring  a  guest  to  member's 
free  activities  or  to  enjoy  member  rates  for  a  guest  for  paid  activities  should  obtain  double 
memberships. 

Double  Membership  $25  per  year 

Associate  privileges  for  two  persons  of  any  age  living  at  the  same  address. 

Family  Membership  $35  per  year 

Associate  privileges  for  two  adults,  their  unmarried  children  under  21  years,  and/or  their  parents 
residing  with  them. 

Contributing  Membership  $50  per  year 

Membership  privileges  for  families  or  clubs.  (Up  to  four  club  members  may  use  membership  privileges 
at  any  one  time.) 

Patron  Membership  $100  and  Above 

Patron  members  receive  special  benefits.  See  Membership  Privileges. 

MEMBERSHIP  PRIVILEGES 


•  An  invitation  to  exhibition  preview  openings  and 
receptions. 

•  Registration  priority  and  discount  costs  for  a  variety  of 
workshops  and  lectures  at  the  museum  and  other 
locations. 

•  A  10%  discount  in  the  Museum  Gift  Shop. 

•  A  50%  discount  on  a  year's  subscription  to  Museum 
Magazine  (a  $15  value  for  $7.50). 

•  An  invitation  to  "Museum  Day"  in  your  area,  including  a 
special  progam  by  the  museum  staff  and  a  social  hour. 

•  Identification  of  historical  items  related  to  the  program 
topic  at  Museum  Days. 

•  In-and-out-of-state  tours  to  historic  sites  and  museums 
including  entree  to  private  homes  and  special 
arrangements  for  Associates  only. 


•  A  25%  discount  on  North  Carolina  Book  Club 
publications. 

•  Access  to  slide  presentations  for  civic  club  programs. 

•  Free  classic  films  in  the  "Month  of  Sunday"  series. 

•  Tax  deductible  membership. 

•  An  Associates  newsletter  on  historical  events  and 
activities  of  the  museum  and  Associates. 

•  A  straw  ballot  for  officers  and  Board  members. 

•  An  opportunity  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  Annual 
Membership  Meeting. 

•  Members  in  the  Patron,  Donor,  Sponsor,  and  Benefactor 
categories  are  listed  at  the  museum  as  "North  Carolina 
History  Patrons,"  receive  a  free  year's  subscription  to 
Museum  Magazine,  and  are  honored  with  a  gift  or  special 
reception. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  ASSOCIATES 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  (s)   

Address   City  State  Zip 


County    Telephone  

Family  Memberships:  List  names  and  ages  of  children  21  and  under  and/or  names  of  grandparents  if  living  with  family. 

Check  one  PERSONAL  MEMBERSHIPS  CORPORATE  MEMBERSHIPS 

□  Single  $15         □  Contributing  $50  □  Patron  $100 

□  Double  $25         □  Patron  $100  □  Donor  $250 

□  Family  $35         □  Donor  $250  □  Sponsor  $500 

□  Benefactor  $1,000 

□  I  want  to  receive  a  year's  subscription  to  Museum  Magazine  at  a  discount  cost  of  $7.50.  (Add  $7.50  to  membership  fee.) 
If  you  are  ordering  by  credit  card,  please  fill  out  the  following: 

□  Visa       or       □  Mastercard       No.   ,   Exp.  Date  

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611.  919/733-3894 
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Betty  McCain 
GUEST  SPEAKER 


Betty  McCain,  a  native  of  Faison  in  Duplin 
County,  is  an  alumna  of  St.  Mary's  College,  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill,  and  Columbia  University.  Married 
to  Dr.  John  Lewis  McCain,  they  have  two  chil- 
dren and  currently  reside  in  Wilson. 

Betty  has  always  been  actively  involved  in 
both  public  service  work  and  politics.  Past  ser- 
vice work  has  included  such  organizations  as  the 
North  Carolina  Heart  Association,  Easter  Seal  So- 
ciety, North  Carolina  Mental  Health  Association, 
Governor's  Task  Force  on  Child  Advocacy,  and 
the  Wilson  Human  Relations  Committee. 

Her  deep  involvement  in  politics  has  ranged 
from  the  grassroots  to  the  national  level.  She  has 
been  the  first  chairwoman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Democratic  Executive  Committee,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  president 
of  the  Democratic  Women  of  North  Carolina,  del- 
egate to  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
and  cochairman  of  the  Committee  to  Elect  Jim 
Hunt  Governor  in  1976  and  in  1980.  This  past 
spring  she  served  as  the  governor's  special  liai- 
son to  the  General  Assembly  to  campaign  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  She  currently  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 


Democratic  National  Committee  and  as  the  first 
female  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Advisory 
Budget  Committee. 

Betty  is  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  She  has  been 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  His- 
tory Associates,  Inc.  since  1978,  and  has  served  as 
its  vice-president  and  president. 

Betty  focused  her  speech,  "North  Carolina 
Seed  Corn,"  on  the  role  of  young  historians  in 
North  Carolina  history  and  in  the  future  of  the 
state.  Believing  that  the  knowledge  junior  histo- 
rians learn  and  teach  to  others  about  the  state's 
history  will  promote  leadership  and  the  courage 
to  be  a  leader,  Betty  applauded  the  efforts  of  all 
junior  historians. 

Her  speech  title  came  from  a  statement  made 
by  Civil  War  Governor  Zebulon  B.  Vance.  At  the 
time  of  the  Battle  of  Bentonville,  many  of  North 
Carolina's  troops  were  very  young  boys,  the 
state's  "seed  corn."  Governor  Vance  knew  their 
deaths  would  be  like  a  farmer's  ending  his  hopes 
of  future  crops  by  destroying  his  seed  corn.  Betty 
McCain  urged  all  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians  to 
grow  and  "make  things  happen."  □ 


ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR  1983 


Mrs.  Mary  Evelyn  Jackman,  chosen  Adviser  of 
the  Year  for  1983,  is  one  of  three  advisers  of  the 
Martin  76ers  at  Martin  Middle  School  in  Ra- 
leigh. A  native  of  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Jackman  gradu- 
ated from  Nebraska  Wesleyan  University  and 
also  has  attended  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty. Since  the  mid-1970s  she  has  worked  actively 
with  her  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter.  In 
addition  to  the  club's  1977  scrapbook  on  carou- 
sels, Mrs.  Jackman  directed  the  building  of  a 
model  of  the  Dentzel  carousel  at  Pullen  Park. 
This  model  won  a  prize  both  at  Awards  Day  and 
at  a  vocational  education  fair.  In  1979  she  accom- 
panied Donna  Wilburn,  who  represented  North 
Carolina,  to  a  national  meeting  of  junior  histori- 
ans in  Indiana.  Her  students  have  been  History 

Day  winners  at  both  the  district  and  state  levels. 

In  accepting  this  recognition,  Mrs.  Jackman 
thanked  her  two  cosponsors,  her  principal,  and 
especially  the  enthusiastic  students.  "Since  I 
come  from  a  place  whose  statehood  spans  just 
over  a  century,  I  find  it  exciting  and  stimulating 
to  teach  North  Carolina  history,  with  its  partici- 
pation as  a  colony  and  in  the  Revolution  and 
Civil  War." 

This  past  year  the  Martin  76ers  produced  a 
winning  scrapbook  on  "Early  Life  in  North  Caro- 
lina," which  included  much  research  on  the  Stag- 
ville  Plantation  north  of  Durham. 

Mrs.  Jackman's  husband  is  an  editor  in  the 
Vocational  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  They  have  two  grown  sons.  □ 


Si 


WORKSHOPS 


Junior  historians  attended  workshops  on  the  Peace  College  campus 
during  the  morning  of  the  second  day  of  activities.  They  had  the 
option  of  attending  any  two  of  the  eight  workshops  that  were  offered. 
Junior  historians  and  advisers  enjoyed  the  exciting  and  informative 
workshops  that  are  listed  below. 

"U.S.S.  North  Carolina" 

Captain  F.  S.  Conlon,  Director,  U.S.S.  North  Carolina  Battleship  Me- 
morial, Wilmington 

"Techniques  of  Oral  History" 

David  Olson,  State  Archivist,  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Raleigh 

"Duke  Homestead  Living  History  Demonstrations" 

Mildred  Harris  and  Rob  Worrell,  Duke  Homestead,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Durham 

"America's  400th  Anniversary  Celebration" 

William  Powell,  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Chapel  Hill 

"Cherokee  Indian  Touch  Talk" 

Nancy  Bernard  and  Sherry  Keister,  Docents,  North  Carolina  Muse- 
um of  History,  Raleigh 

"North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame" 

Neil  Fulghum,  Curator,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Ra- 
leigh 

"The  North  Carolina  (Negro)  Teachers  Association,  1880-1970" 
Percy  E.  Murray,  N.C  Central  University,  Durham 

"U.S.  Lifesaving  Service" 

Dave  Frum  and  Warren  Wrenn,  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore, 
Manteo 


******************************** 
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U.S.  LIFESAVING  SERVICE 

The  beach  lifesaving  apparatus  was  one  of  the 
devices  used  by  the  surfmen  of  the  United  States 
Lifesaving  Service  (now  the  Coast  Guard)  to  save 
shipwreck  victims  on  the  North  Carolina  coast 
during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  cart  load- 
ed with  the  following  items:  a  bronze  cannon 
called  a  Lyle  gun,  a  sand  anchor,  a  breeches  buoy 
(a  canvas  seat  in  the  form  of  trouser  legs  and 
hung  from  a  buoy),  a  3-inch  hawser  (rope),  a 
scissorlike  prop  for  the  hawser,  and  other  lines  or 
ropes. 

North  Carolina  surfmen  used  the  beach  appa- 
ratus when  a  ship  or  boat  was  grounded  or 
wrecked  relatively  close  to  shore  (usually  within 
500  yards)  and  the  surf  was  dangerously  high.  To 
conduct  rescues  far  away  from  the  beach,  the 
surfmen  manned  a  boat  to  transport  a  distressed 
vessel's  passengers  and  crew  to  safety 

When  conducting  a  rescue  with  the  beach  ap- 
paratus, eight  surfmen  pulled  the  cart  to  a  site  on 
the  beach  near  the  shipwreck.  Using  the  Lyle 
gun  they  fired  a  projectile,  with  a  line  attached, 
over  the  wreck.  From  aboard  the  ship  the  crew 
pulled  the  hawser  to  the  vessel  with  the  aid  of 
this  line.  The  hawser  was  then  secured  to  one 
end  of  the  wreck.  The  other  end  had  previously 
been  buried  in  the  sand,  attached  to  the  sand 
anchor.  The  hawser  was  elevated  above  the 
waves  by  raising  the  prop  on  the  beach.  The 
breeches  buoy  rode  beneath  the  hawser  and  was 
pulled  out  to  the  vessel  and  back  with  the  aid  of 
an  attached  line.  One  victim  at  a  time  could  be 
pulled  ashore  in  the  breeches  buoy  by  the  rescu- 
ers on  the  beach.  □ 


Lyle  gun. 


Surfboat,  Cape  Henry  Lifesaving  Station. 


Breeches  buoy,  and  hawser  line  and  prop. 


Dave  Frum  with  hawser  line. 
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THE  AWARDS 


Each  year  junior  historians  are  encouraged  to  prepare  projects  for  an  annual  statewide  competition. 
After  local  judging  is  completed  by  club  advisers  or  other  local  adults,  as  many  as  six  of  the  best  projects 
can  be  entered  in  the  statewide  competition  held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won  at  least  two  first-place 
awards  and  one  honorable  mention  in  three  separate  contests  may  enter  their  projects  in  the  special 
achievement  category.  Clubs  that  have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement  compete  in  the  general 
contest. 

Students  who  work  on  the  projects  find  them  to  be  a  source  of  great  pride.  They  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  communities,  the  people  who  live  there,  and  what  they  have  done.  These  students 
discover  and  develop  their  research  skills  and  artistic  talents.  They  help  others  to  become  more  informed 
about  North  Carolina  history. 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION 


FIRST  PLACE 
Individual  Literary 

Cathryn  G.  Taylor,  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L. 
Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie — "Lafayette's 
Visit  to  Murfreesboro." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Regina  Tripp,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle 
School,  Raleigh — "Cooking  in  Colonial  North 
Carolina." 


Group  Literary 

The  Morotoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School, 
Williamston — A  History  of  Martin  County  Schools. 


Individual  Media 

Anne  Roberson,  The  Morotoc  MarConians,  E.  J. 
Hayes  School,  Williamston — "The  Story  of  a 
House." 

Group  Media 

The  Morotoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School, 
Williamston — "Fort  Branch." 

Individual  Arts 

Megan  Weir,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville — "Model  of  Soap  and  Can- 
dle Making  in  Colonial  North  Carolina." 

Group  Arts 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary 
School,  Ahoskie — "Robert- Vaughan  House." 


[Joint  Awards] 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary 
School,  Ahoskie — People,  Places,  and  Things  of 
Hertford  County,  Volume  4. 

Sherrills  Ford  Junior  Tar  Heels,  Sherrills  Ford  Ele- 
mentary School,  Sherrills  Ford— Bits  of  Catawba 
County. 


Elizabeth  B.  Raynor,  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L. 
Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie — "Historic 
Places  in  Ahoskie." 


Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary 
School,  Ahoskie — "Historic  Heritage  of  Hertford 
County." 


Chad  Duke,  The  Morotoc  MarConians,  E.  J. 
Hayes  School,  Williamston — "Poplar  Point 
School." 


Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw  Academy, 
Whiteville — "Naval  Stores  in  North  Carolina." 


MRS.  VANCIE  FLOOD  PARKER 


Life  was  different  for  Mrs.  Parker  as  a  child 
than  it  is  for  children  today.  They  had  horses  and 
carts  instead  of  cars  for  transportation.  She  lived 
just  on  the  outskirts  of  Winton,  near  C.  S.  Brown 
School.  There  were  seven  children  in  the  family. 
They  worked  on  a  farm  though  they  did  not 
always  live  on  one. 

She  worked  as  a  day  worker  for  thirty  cents  a 
day — from  sunrise  to  sunset.  They  would  chop 
the  fields  with  a  hoe.  They  worked  in  cotton, 
corn,  and  peanuts.  Later  on  they  worked  in  to- 
bacco. She  only  worked  one  day  in  tobacco  and 
that  was  enough  for  her! 

In  Mrs.  Parker's  early  home  they  had  kerosene 
lamps.  They  had  wood  stoves  and  burned  wood 
to  cook  and  keep  warm.  The  toilet  was  outside,  as 
were  most  people's.  (Newspapers  or  magazines 
were  used  for  tissue.) 

They  had  iceboxes  to  keep  things  cool.  A  man 
would  come  by  selling  ice  that  they  would  buy 
and  store  in  the  icebox. 

When  people  got  sick  their  folks  would  try  to 
tend  them  the  best  they  could.  For  a  cold  (cough) 
they  would  put  turpentine  on  sugar  and  swallow 
it.  They  also  would  rub  the  chest  with  tallow  (fat 
meat  that  they  would  get  grease  from).  For  fevers 
they  would  crush  a  "planter's  leaf"  and  put  it  on 
the  head.  Everybody  knew  about  this  leaf. 

Mrs.  Parker  attended  Water's  Training  School, 
which  is  today  C.  S.  Brown  School.  She  lived 
close  enough  to  walk  though  some  students 
boarded  there.  She  walked  home  for  lunch.  The 
school  had  a  well  for  them  to  get  water.  They  had 
a  coal  stove  for  heat. 


Nikki  Powell,  Diana  Daughtry,  Rocquina  Vaughan,  Mrs.  Parker,  and 
Jennifer  Brinkley 


Elementary  Division 

Group  Literary 
Honorable  Mention 

People,  Places,  and  Things  of  Hertford  County,  Volume  4 


Vann  Junior  Historians 
R  L  Vann  Elementary  School 
Ahoskie 


"Woman  with  Collard  Leaf  to 
Cure  Headache,"  oil  portrait  by 
Mary  Lyde  Hicks  Williams,  ca. 
late  19th  century,  N.C.  Museum 
of  History,  Raleigh. 


Schoolbell,  Water's 
Normal  Institute, 
Winton. 
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School  was  fun  for  her.  It  began  about  8:30 
A.M.  It  had  a  bell  out  front  that  was  rung  to 
signal  school  to  begin  and  to  change  classes. 
Once,  when  she  was  a  student,  she  went  and 
tapped  that  bell  and  made  it  ring.  All  the  stu- 
dents and  teachers  began  changing  classes  and 
caused  confusion.  When  they  began  coming  out 
she  feared  that  her  prank  would  be  discovered 
and  she  would  be  punished.  No  one  ever  told  on 
her,  but  she  got  her  own  punishment  by  being  so 
scared. 

The  children  who  lived  out  of  town  would  be 
brought  to  school  by  their  people  or  they  could 
board  in.  They  would  stay  in  the  dormitory  and 
go  home  on  the  weekend  or  the  end  of  the 
month. 

They  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  spelling.  Mrs.  Parker  finished  the  second 
year  of  high  school. 

She  got  a  job  cooking  at  one  of  the  hotels  in 
Winton.  There  were  two  hotels  there.  She  also 
helped  a  family  around  the  house,  cooking  and 
such  for  one  dollar  a  week. 

At  her  home  they  made  most  everything  they 
needed,  including  pillows  and  mattresses.  To 
make  the  pillows  they  would  use  feathers.  They 
raised  chickens,  geese,  turkeys,  and  ducks.  They 
would  save  the  feathers  until  they  got  enough. 
They  would  use  only  the  soft  downy  feathers. 
Mothers  would  hand  down  their  mattresses  or 
pillows  when  the  children  married. 

Some  people  used  corn-shuck  mattresses. 
They  would  take  some  of  the  best  shucks  and  dry 
them.  Then  they  would  be  scalded.  They  then 
would  be  dried  again  and  put  into  the  mattresses. 

There  used  to  be  a  fair  in  Winton.  They  had 
horse  races  and  tents  to  sell  under,  and  a  few 
rides  and  exhibits.  They  also  would  have  a  few 
elephants.  There  would  be  pigs  and  cows  for 
competition. 

Clothing  for  school  was  gingham  dresses  for 
girls.  In  winter  they  wore  cotton  stockings  and 
knitted  underwear.  They  would  wear  two  slips,  a 
heavier  one  under  the  top  one.  Boys  wore  over- 
alls. Most  of  the  girls  braided  their  hair.  When 
they  went  to  church  they  might  wear  it  different- 
ly Mrs.  Parker  does  not  remember  a  beauty  shop 
and  they  did  not  know  much  about  makeup. 

Her  first  husband  was  Willie  Flood.  He 
worked  on  the  farm  some  and  in  the  lumber 
business.  He  helped  build  the  first  Winton 
bridge. 

They  had  nine  children.  They  are:  Minnie  Lof- 
ton Flood  Reynolds,  Henry  Walter  Flood,  Virgin- 
ia Dare  Flood  Burford,  Ashley  Louis  Flood,  Willie 


Rev.  C.  S.  Brown  and  students,  Water's  Normal  Institute,  ca.  1914. 


Scalded.  Boiled  with  a  hot 
liquid. 


Gingham.  A  cotton  cloth  made 
with  colored  threads. 


Beatrice  Flood  Anderson,  Nancy  Virgillia  Flood 
Hall,  Dudley  Eargith  Flood,  Josephine  Maud 
Flood  Whiting,  and  James  Edward  Flood. 

Her  second  husband  was  Thomas  Parker. 

Religion  has  always  been  important  to  Mrs. 
Parker.  As  a  child  she  went  to  Jordan's  Grove 
Church.  Later  she  joined  First  Baptist.  She  says 
that  the  happiest  time  in  her  life  has  been  since 
Christ  came  into  her  life.  Most  of  the  time  she  is 
happy.  □ 
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GRIFFIN'S  SCHOOL 


Mrs.  N.  R.  Peele,  Sr.,  taught  at  Griffin's  School 
from  1921  through  1923.  The  school  was  a  small, 
two-room  wooden  building.  Mrs.  Peele  said  she 
thought  there  were  four  windows  down  each 
side.  "The  old  wood  heater  warmed  the  build- 
ing," she  said,  "and  parents  cut  the  wood  and 
hauled  it  to  the  school."  Their  library  was  very 
small,  only  a  single  bookcase.  Everyday  everyone 
pitched  in  and  helped  clean  the  school,  including 
"brushing  the  floors." 

The  school  was  located  close  enough  to  the 
Primitive  Baptist  Church  that  they  shared  yards. 
It  was  surrounded  by  woodlands.  Mrs.  Peele  said, 
"No  animals  ever  came  into  the  yard  from  the 
woods."  Lilley  Hall,  another  school,  was  about 
three  miles  away.  "The  many  black  children  in 
the  community,"  she  explained,  "went  to  another 
school  about  two  miles  away." 

Two  teachers  worked  with  about  fifty  chil- 
dren. One  taught  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 
Mrs.  Peele  taught  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  She 
taught  reading,  arithmetic,  history,  geography, 
spelling,  and  writing.  Every  once  in  awhile  she 
would  teach  "a  supplementary  book."  I  asked  her 
about  school  supplies.  She  said,  "All  the  students 
had  pencils,  papers,  and  books  for  their  specific 
grades.  If  they  had  homework,  they  could  carry 
them  home."  There  were  no  special  classes.  At 
first  they  did  not  give  report  cards,  but  later  they 
did. 

School  lasted  six  months.  None  of  the  children 
missed  school  to  work  because  school  started 
after  farming  season  ended  and  closed  before  it 
began  again.  Mrs.  Peele  used  a  hand  bell  to  open 
the  school  day.  They  were  at  school  from 
8:30  A.M.  until  4:00  P.M.  At  recess  they  played 
running  games  or  ball.  Everyone  took  his  lunch, 
and  usually  it  was  chicken  or  ham  in  biscuits. 
The  children  were  tired  when  they  left  school  to 
walk  home. 


Elementary  Division 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

A  History  of  Martin  County  Schools 


Bryan  Mohn 
Morotoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  School 
Williamston 


Mrs.  Peele  is  now  eighty  years  old.  She  taught 
sixty  years  ago.  I  believe  I  would  have  liked  her 
as  a  teacher  because  she  had  nothing  bad  to  say 
about  her  school  or  her  students.  She  said  there 
were  no  discipline  problems  and  no  bullies. 

I  asked  if  any  of  her  students  became  famous. 
"No,  but  they  were  responsible  citizens,"  she  an- 
swered. 

When  she  began  teaching,  her  salary  was 
about  $50  a  month.  It  kept  rising  until  it  reached 
$100  a  month. 

Mrs.  Peele  said  Williamston  was  a  "well-off 
community"  in  the  1920s.  Most  parents  were  able 
to  read  and  write.  They  were  very  cooperative. 
There  were  no  cars  or  railroads.  She  walked 
about  a  mile  to  school.  As  a  child  she  had  attend- 
ed the  school  that  she  taught.  Then  she  went  to 
East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School.  Most  of 
the  teachers  were  from  twenty  to  thirty-five 
years  old. 

I  also  asked  her,  "Do  you  think  teaching  today 
is  different  than  when  you  taught?"  She  said, 
"Yes,  the  methods  and  the  procedures  are  differ- 
ent. Children  are  smarter  now,  in  some  ways, 
than  when  I  taught."  □ 

SOURCE: 

Peele,  Mrs.  N.  R.,  Sr.  Interview,  March  29, 1983,  Williams- 
ton, N.C. 


Mrs.  N.  R.  Peele,  Sr. 


REGULAR  CONTEST 


FIRST  PLACE 
Individual  Literary 

Eric  Ashley  Hairston,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeast- 
ern Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove — "A 
History  of  Black  Schools  in  the  London  Commu- 
nity of  Walnut  Cove,  North  Carolina." 

Group  Literary 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School, 
Barco — Currituck  Sounder,  Volume  2. 

Individual  Media 

Michael  Davis,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Mon- 
roe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro — "Charles  B.  Ay- 
cock  Birthplace." 

Group  Media 

Northeast  Junior  Historians,  Northeast  Guilford 
Junior  High  School,  McLeansville — "Greensboro 
1960  Sit-in  Demonstrations." 

Individual  Arts 

Darren  Lathan,  Tar  Heel  Historians,  Parkwood 
High  School,  Monroe — "Pleasant  Grove  Camp- 
ground Arbor." 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Brenda  Emmons,  Knotts  Island  Questers,  Knotts 
Island  Elementary  School,  Knotts  Island — "His- 
tory of  Knotts  Island  Methodist  Church." 


Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans  Union  School, 
Winfall — Husquenaiv  Fire. 


Melanie  Nantz,  Harmony  Junior  Historians, 
Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony — "His- 
tory of  Harmony." 


Knotts  Island  Questers,  Knotts  Island  Elemen- 
tary School,  Knotts  Island — "Indian  Artifacts  of 
Knotts  Island,  North  Carolina." 

[Joint  Awards] 

Laura  Vinson,  Raiders  of  the  Past,  Murfreesboro 
High  School,  Murfreesboro — "Model  of  Gatling's 
Turkey-Buzzard." 

Tammy  Lane,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  High 
School,  Hertford — "Model  of  the  Newbold- 
White  House." 

Laura  Ellis,  Armstrong  Junior  Historians,  Arm- 
strong Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville — "A  Pic- 
torial and  Editorial  Guide  Through  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon State  of  North  Carolina." 


Group  Arts 

Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle 
School,  Bladenboro— "Welcome  to  Richardson." 


The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Mal- 
colm Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen— "Model 
of  How  A  Hydraulic  Ram  Works." 


Darren  Lathan 
Tar  Heel  Historians 
Parkwood  High  School 
Monroe. 


Carrie  Armstrong  and  Katherine  Singleterry,  Free  Americans,  Spa 
ing-Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro. 


SPECIAL  ACHIEVEMENT 


FIRST  PLACE 
Individual  Literary 

Christine  Simpson,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "A 
Branch  of  the  Rein." 

Group  Literary 

Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — 
"Everyday  Life  in  North  Carolina." 

Individual  Media 

No  award  given. 


Group  Media 

No  award  given. 


Individual  Arts 

No  award  given. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Jim  Hester,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "The  Tryon 
Toy-Makers." 


History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High 
School,  Greenville — "Pitt  County  History." 


Tom  Harwell,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "Fleming 
House  Slide  and  Tape  Documentary." 

[Joint  Awards] 

History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High 
School,  Greenville — "The  History  of  Greenville's 
Four  Hospitals." 

History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High 
School,  Greenville — "The  Heritage  Village." 


Virginia  Pasour,  Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle 
School,  Raleigh — "Bennehan  Life." 


Group  Arts 

History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  Yadkin- 

School,  Greenville— "The  Country  Doctor  Muse-  ville  School,  Yadkinville— "Fort  Raleigh." 
um. 


Carol  Johnson  and  Margaret  Koontz,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville. 


Awards  Day  participants,  1983. 
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CLARENCE  TWIFORD 

Clarence  Leland  Twiford  was  "homefolk."  He 
lived  and  died  in  Powells  Point.  Only  Highway 
158  separated  his  birthplace  on  the  east  from  the 
home  on  the  west  where  he  and  his  wife  Erma 
raised  their  "five  younguns."  Clarence  would  not 
have  had  it  any  other  way.  He  loved  the  land,  the 
people,  and  the  water — especially  the  water 
which  was  his  life.  Renee  Burdette,  class  of  1978, 
interviewed  Mr.  Twiford  a  few  months  before  his 
body  yielded  to  the  demon  cancer.  This  is  his 
story: 

I  was  born  on  September  23,  1917,  and  have 
lived  right  'chere  in  Powells  Point  all  of  my  life — 
right  'chere  in  a  hundred  yards  from  where  I'm 
sittin'  is  where  I  was  born.  When  I  was  'bout  six,  I 
guess,  I  went  to  the  Powells  Point  School.  I  went 
to  the  sixth  grade;  then  I  quit  'cause  I  got  all  the 
education  I  needed. 

Heck,  I  learned  to  hang  and  mend  net  before  I 
started  school.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  spent  all  of  my 
time  on  the  water.  After  I  quit  school  I  started 
fishing.  I  hung  haul  nets  and  purse  nets  and  cut 
net — I've  done  all  of  it.  Heck,  I've  hung  enough 
net  to  go  to  the  moon. 

I  can  remember  mornings  when  I  used  to  get 
up  here  at  home,  take  a  five-gallon  can  of  gaso- 
line in  each  hand,  put  my  lunch  inside  my  shirt 
and  walk  clean  over  to  Currituck  Sound  to  go 
fishing.  I'd  stay  over  there  'til  it  got  dark  and  then 
I'd  walk  back  home.  I  have  walked  from  Powells 
Point  down  to  the  Point  and  back  when  I  first 
started  [fishing]. 

We  used  to  go  up  to  the  Rivieria  [by  water]  to 
set  our  eel  pots  after  we  got  home  from  school 
and  be  shoving  with  a  shoving  pole  nine  or  ten  at 
night;  didn't  have  no  outboard  motor  then.  I'd 
pick  up  eel  pots  in  the  morning  and  not  get  back 
'til  late  that  night. 

Always  caught  the  most  fish — perch,  rock,  eel, 
cats,  and  carp — in  cold  weather.  I've  been  in  Cur- 
rituck Sound  mornings  when  it  was  so  cold  out 
there  I  had  to  use  a  pop  bottle  to  beat  the  ice  off 
my  coat  sleeve  so  I  could  keep  fishing.  I've  been 
in  some  bad  ones  [situations]  out  there.  I've  been 
out  in  Currituck  Sound  with  over  2,000  yards  of 
net  laid  up  over  the  ice.  By  the  time  I  got  done 
pulling  [the  net]  it  would  go  through  the  ice. 
That's  when  I'd  catch  those  big  carp.  I've  seen  the 
time  when  I'd  take  one  boat  full  of  fish  out  of  the 
nets  when  it  was  icy  and  go  back  to  the  next 
morning  and  get  another  boat  full.  Then  I'd  go  to 
Poplar  Branch  landing  with  fifteen-,  eighteen-, 
or  twenty-thousand  pounds  of  fish.  That's  how  it 
used  to  be.  It's  a  lot  different  now.  Now,  I  sell  what 
few  fish  I  catch  right  here  at  the  house. 

I  used  to  catch  a  boat  load  of  fish  and  now  I 
can't  even  catch  a  water  bucket  full.  In  1941  I 


could  go  out  there,  make  a  haul  of  fish,  and  catch 
5,000  pounds  of  speckled  trout— $1,300  or  $1,400 
worth  of  fish — about  11  cents  a  fish.  Now  they 
are  worth  30  to  35  cents.  Used  to  catch  rock  out 
here  for  10  cents  for  the  little  ones  and  20  cents 
for  the  big  ones.  Now  they  are  70  cents  for  the 
little  ones  and  80  cents  or  85  cents  for  the  big 
ones.  I  could  get  $25  a  pound  for  'em  and  still  not 
catch  any. 

I  used  to  go  over  by  Camden  Point  to  set  a  net 
and  wouldn't  see  one  outboard  all  day  long.  Now 
it's  one  right  behind  the  other,  and  the  net  is  cut 
into  an  hour  after  you  set  it.  A  lot  of  outboard 
motors  have  made  a  mess  of  fishing.  I  used  to  be 
able  to  find  a  school  of  rock  out  in  the  Sound. 
They'd  stay  out  there  for  ten  hours  feedin'  on 
little  fish.  Now  a  school  of  rock  jumps  and  there 
is  an  outboard  motor  from  every  direction;  fish 
don't  get  a  chance  to  feed.  Used  to  see  20  to  30 
schools  of  rock  in  Albemarle  Sound.  There  ain't 
been  a  decent  school  seen  in  about  three  or  four  • 
years  that  I've  heard  about. 

I  used  to  do  a  lot  of  eeling;  eeled  for  forty-two 
years.  Now  I  mostly  make  eel  pots  for  New 
Fowler  Store.  Sold  500  and  some  to  Norman 
Gregory  [co-owner  of  New  Fowler  Store]  this 
spring.  A  man  from  Durham  told  me  he  spent 
$17  for  two  little  eels  in  Denmark  this  past  year. 

Yep,  fishing  has  changed,  but  that  ain't  all.  I 
remember  when  you  could  sit  here  in  the  house 
and  it  would  be  eight  or  nine  hours  'til  an  auto- 


mobile  went  by.  I  also  remember  when  I  used  to 
go  see  my  grandmother  over  to  the  beach  [Dare 
County]  and  there  was  hardly  a  house  in  sight  on 
the  beach,  just  the  Coast  Guard  Station. 

Yep,  times  change.  I've  had  some  good,  some 
not  so  good.  I'll  keep  at  it  [fishing]  long  as  I  can. 
It's  not  easy,  but  I've  made  a  living.  I  raised  five 
head  of  younguns'  at  it,  and  I  don't  mean  to  stop 
now.  I've  made  many  a  dollar  fishing.  Never 
worked  a  day's  work  for  a  man  in  my  life  'cept 
what  I've  wanted  to.  I  come  in  and  go  to  sleep 
when  I'm  ready.  I  don't  pay  no  attention  to  the 
clock. 

Before  Renee  stopped  the  recorder,  she  asked 
Mr.  Twiford  one  more  question.  "Well  Clarence, 
would  you  like  to  tell  us  any  more?"  His  reply 
revealed  his  dry  humor.  "No,  if  me  and  you  have 
done  all  this  talking  and  that  thing  there  [the 
recorder]  don't  talk  back,  we're  both  in  trouble." 
We  were  in  luck — the  thing  talked  back! 

Some  considered  Clarence  eccentric.  Others 
knew  he  was  too  independent  to  let  his  life  be 
ruled  by  push  buttons  and  schedules.  Neighbors, 
friends,  and  tourists  stopped  by  to  exchange 
yarns  and  to  watch  his  nimble  fingers  weave  a 
web  or  hang  a  net.  His  wealth  was  his  wife,  five 
younguns',  and  grandyounguns'.  He  would  not 
have  traded  a  quart  of  water  from  Albemarle 
Sound  or  a  foot  of  his  yard  in  Powells  Point  for 
the  finest  house  and  a  million  dollars  in  New 
York,  or  Norfolk,  or  Elizabeth  City.  "Yep,  lived 
right  'chere  in  Powells  Point  all  my  life.  Wouldn't 
have  it  no  other  way."  □ 


Regular  Contest 
Group  Literary 
First  Place 

Currituck  Sounder 

Couratucke 
Currituck  County  High  School 
Barco 


Weighing  fish,  N.C.  coast,  ca.  1930s. 


Eccentric.  Odd,  different,  or  un- 
usual. 


This  crab  pot  and  the  eel  pot  at  left  were  made  by  Clarence 
Twiford.  Photos  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Twiford. 
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N  COMMUNITY'S  BLACK  SCHOOLS, 
iLNUT  COVE,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Those  having  researched  or  attended  the  Old  London  School  may 
reflect  upon  the  events  of  the  past  as  they  view  the  structure  which 
stands  today  as  a  mighty  landmark  in  the  community.  In  years  to 
come,  the  younger  generations  may  be  unaware  of  their  humble 
beginnings.  They  may  not  realize  the  progress  that  we  as  people  have 
made  since  our  initial  journey.  It  is  up  to  those  of  us  with  this  realiza- 
tion to  capture  and  hold  as  much  of  this  information  as  possible.  This 
knowledge  must  be  preserved  for  generations  of  the  future. 

The  Walnut  Cove  Colored  School,  more  commonly  called  the  Old 
London  School,  operated  from  1910  until  1918.  This  school  was  locat- 
ed near  the  New  London  Primitive  Baptist  Church  in  the  London 
Community  of  Walnut  Cove,  North  Carolina.  From  1910  until  1918 
Mr.  George  Haislipe,  Mr.  R.  S.  Graves,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Watts  served  as 
principals.  The  school  operated  with  two  teachers.  These  teachers 
would  have  as  many  as  thirty-five  to  seventy-two  students. 

In  1918  the  Old  London  School  was  closed  until  a  more  adequate 
facility  could  be  provided.  In  1921  a  new  five-room  building  was 
erected  on  a  spot  not  too  far  from  the  original  building. 

Mr.  Fred  D.  Davis  was  chosen  principal  in  1923.  With  his  leader- 
ship, and  an  increased  number  of  teachers  (four),  steady  progress  was 
made.  During  Mr.  Davis's  term  a  competent  musician,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Barber,  was  added  to  the  staff.  During  this  time  basketball  was  intro- 
duced to  the  area.  It  was  played  on  a  rocky  field  near  the  school.  In  a 
matter  of  years  the  school  was  playing  in  a  competitive  league  against 
other  schools. 

During  the  span  of  years  from  1930  to  1934,  the  following  served  as 
principals:  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  Mr.  James  Webster,  and  Mr.  J.  Neal  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Troy  L.  Williamson  became  principal  during  the  1934-1935 
school  term  and  remained  until  Mr.  John  L.  Hairston's  appointment  in 
1959.  Mr.  Williamson  and  Mr.  Hairston  both  served  at  the  new  build- 
ing, London  High  School,  which  opened  in  1952. 

The  schedule  for  school  was  as  follows:  8:00-10:00  studies,  10:00- 
10:30  recess,  10:30-12:00  studies,  12:00-1:00  lunch,  1:00-2:30  studies, 
2:30-2:45  recess,  and  2:45-3:15  studies. 


Reflect.  To  ponder  or  think  care- 
fully. 

Humble.  Simple,  poor,  or  meek. 


Regular  Contest 
Individual  Literary 
First  Place 


Fred  Davis,  teacher,  and  students  at  London 
School,  ca.  1923. 


Interior  of  unidentified  black  schoolroom. 


There  was  no  cafeteria  at  school.  Most  lunches  were  brought  from 
home  in  berry  baskets  or  lunch  pails.  The  children  who  lived  in  the 
community  sometimes  returned  home  for  lunch.  For  recess  there  was 
no  playground  nor  any  play  equipment.  Children  brought  balls  and 
bats  from  home  along  with  dolls  and  scooters. 

Heating  for  both  schools  was  supplied  by  an  old  potbellied  stove. 
For  five  years  the  school  had  no  running  water.  Students  had  to  draw 
water  from  a  nearby  spring  and  carry  it  back  to  school. 

Books  such  as  Playtime  Readers,  McCalls,  and  Blue  Backed  Spellers 
were  used  by  the  first  and  second  graders,  along  with  Palmer  Method 
Writing,  Trips  to  Take  Readers,  and  School  Arithmetic  Book  1. 

The  five-room  London  School  operated  until  1952.  It  still  stands  on 
the  same  site  in  fair  condition,  though  not  restored. 

In  1952  London  High  School  was  built.  This  facility  was  the  first 
high  school  for  black  students  in  Stokes  County.  It  was  a  union  school 
(grades  1-12).  This  building  had  eleven  classrooms,  a  kitchen,  and  a 
cafeteria.  The  principal's  office  was  located  near  the  front  entrance. 
Folding  doors  between  the  cafeteria  and  a  classroom  made  it  possible 
to  convert  this  area  into  an  assembly  room  where  straight-backed 
chairs  were  used  for  seating.  There  was  one  science  lab  in  the  school. 
The  school  had  no  gymnasium  until  1958.  Basketball  practice  was 
held  on  outside  dirt  courts  until  that  time. 

The  principal  of  this  school  from  1952  through  1959  was  Mr.  Troy  L. 
Williamson.  Some  of  the  teachers  who  served  at  this  school  during  its 
first  year  of  operation  on  the  high  school  level  were:  Mr.  John  L. 
Hairston,  mathematics;  Miss  Arnetta  Benjamin,  English;  Mr.  A.  Hum- 
phrey, science;  and  Mr.  Troy  L.  Williamson,  social  studies  and  French. 
The  elementary  staff  included  Mrs.  Catherine  Goolsby,  first  grade; 
Mrs.  Crissie  Toliver  (now  deceased),  second  grade;  Mrs.  Olivia  Hair- 
ston (now  deceased),  second  grade;  Mrs.  Kathleen  Douglas  (now  Foy), 
fourth  grade;  Mrs.  Cora  Hairston  (now  deceased),  fifth  grade;  Mrs. 
Adeline  Richardson  (now  Hodge),  sixth  grade;  Mrs.  Gladys  Morrison, 
seventh  grade;  and  Mrs.  Sallie  H.  Joyce  (now  deceased),  eighth  grade. 
Two  of  these  educators,  Mr.  Hairston  and  Mrs.  Foy,  still  serve  in  the 
same  building. 

Other  faculty  members  who  served  at  some  time  from  1952 
through  1959  were:  Mrs.  Regina  Ray,  French  and  English;  Mrs.  Ruth  G. 
Bailey,  French  and  English;  Mr.  Enus  Evans,  science;  Mr.  Raymond 
Johnson,  science,  social  studies,  and  coaching. 

Mr.  Troy  L.  Williamson,  a  principal  in  the  community  since  1934, 
retired  in  1959.  Mr.  John  L.  Hairston  served  as  principal  of  this  union 
school  until  1968.  During  Mr.  Hairston's  term  the  school  curriculum 
expanded  in  the  areas  of  business  education,  science,  and  mathemat- 
ics. In  1962  a  new  addition  was  made  to  the  school  building  that 
included  a  science  room  and  a  media  center.  An  agriculture  building 
was  also  constructed.  Great  strides  in  the  athletic  department  were 
made.  Arnold  Davis  was  the  baseball  and  basketball  coach  from  1962 
through  1968. 

Community  interest  in  the  school  was  extremely  high.  One  of  the 
activities  involving  parents  was  a  very  active  P.T.A.  The  parents  raised 
the  funds  to  purchase  the  school's  first  activity  bus.  A  choir  composed 
of  parents  and  teachers  was  also  organized.  The  director  of  the  choir 
was  Mrs.  Elsie  Hairston,  and  the  pianist  was  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Hairston. 

The  students'  extra-curricular  activities  included  baseball,  basket- 
ball, a  glee  club,  a  student  council,  and  a  library  club.  The  school  never 
had  a  football  team.  There  was  an  annual  king  and  queen  contest  for 
the  high  school,  and  Miss  Grammar  Grade  and  Miss  Primary  Grade 
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contests  for  the  small  children.  The  first  yearbook  was  published  in 
1955.  The  school  mascot  was  the  lion. 

The  sixteenth  and  final  commencement  of  London  High  was  held 
June,  1968.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Arnold  Davis,  the  faculty  included  the 
following:  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  Mrs.  Agnes  F.  Claybrooks,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Douglas,  Mrs.  Barbara  Irvin,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Foy,  Mrs.  Margaret  G.  H. 
Fulton,  Miss  Doretha  J.  Goldston,  Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Goolsby,  Mrs. 
Polly  J.  Goolsby,  Mrs.  Cora  L.  Hairston,  Mr.  Edward  E.  Hairston,  Mrs. 
Olivia  L.  Hairston,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Hairston,  Mrs.  Virginia  L.  Hairston, 
Mr.  Otto  Harris,  Mrs.  Adeline  R.  Hodge,  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Mable  F.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Martha  H.  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  E.  Morehead, 
Mrs.  Thelma  F.  Morehead,  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Evon  Reid,  Mrs. 
Avenell  W.  Samuels,  Mrs.  Nina  B.  Steele,  and  Mrs.  Margie  H.  Tatum. 

Emotions  were  unsettled  among  the  black  people  during  the  1967- 
1968  school  year  when  London  school  was  chosen  to  be  closed.  The 
school  board  later  reversed  its  decision  and  the  school  remained  in 
operation.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1968-1969  school  year,  grades  nine 
through  twelve  were  transferred  to  South  Stokes  High  School.  Lon- 
don School  then  became  an  elementary  school  with  grades  one 
through  eight.  Total  integration  took  place  during  the  1969-1970 
school  year  when  all  students  in  grades  five  through  eight  were 
transferred  to  London  School.  The  school's  name  was  changed  to 
Walnut  Cove  Grammar  School  during  that  same  year. 

Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School  opened  in  1975,  which 
made  still  other  changes  necessary.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
were  moved  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  junior  high.  The  third 
grades  were  moved  from  the  Walnut  Cove  Primary  School  to  the 
grammar  school.  The  school's  name  was  then  changed  from  Walnut 
Cove  Grammar  to  Walnut  Cove  Intermediate  School. 

Many  of  the  early  leaders  were  products  of  black  schools.  These 
leaders  laid  the  foundation  for  community  development,  churches, 
and  civic  organizations.  Because  of  the  quality  of  the  educators,  and 
the  determination  of  numerous  families,  the  black  people  of  Walnut 
Cove  and  Stokes  County  established  themselves  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  system.  □ 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

SOURCES: 

Bailey,  Delgrater.  Interview,  March  5,  1983,  Walnut  Cove,  N.C. 
Goolsby,  Catherine  B.  Interview,  January  24,  1983,  Walnut  Cove,  N.C. 
Hairston,  Elizabeth.  Interview,  January  24,  1983,  Walnut  Cove,  N.C. 


Hairston,  Judy.  Interview,  January  24,  1983,  Walnut  Cove,  N.C. 


This  picture  shows  the  future  Tryon  Toy-Makers  and  other  employees  at  Biltmore  Estate  Industries,  ca.  1901-1910.  They  are 
(left  to  right)  Charlie  Hayes,  Nell  Lipe  (seated),  Charlotte  Yale,  Randolph  Ball,  Eleanor  Vance,  Alice  McCain,  Ethel  Lipe, 
Nannie  Clemment,  and  F.  Ball.  Photo  courtesy  of  Biltmore  Industries,  Inc.,  Asheville. 


The  Tryon  Toy  Shop  opened  in  the  mountains 
of  Tryon,  North  Carolina,  in  1915.  It  was  opened 
by  two  women,  Miss  Charlotte  Yale  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Vance.  Previously,  they  had  been  in 
charge  of  scouting  out  people  with  talented  skills 
in  the  North  Carolina  mountains.  They  had  been 
hired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vanderbilt,  the 
owners  of  Biltmore  House  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  The  Vanderbilts  had  seen  that  the 
mountain  people  had  good  minds  and  hands  and 
engaged  Miss  Yale  and  Miss  Vance  to  establish 
Biltmore  Industries,  an  organization  designed  to 
teach  the  mountain  people  the  art  of  crafts  (such 
as  woodcarving  and  weaving)  well  enough  for 
them  to  earn  a  living.  Some  people  knew  a  little 
about  crafts  but  not  enough  to  do  much  with 
their  work.  So  from  this  beginning  Miss  Vance 
and  Miss  Yale  started  their  own  business,  the 
Tryon  Toy-Makers. 


Scouting.  To  try  to  find  or  locate 
something  or  someone. 


Special  Achievement 
Individual  Literary 
Honorable  Mention 


Jim  Hester 
History  Unlimited  II 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
Greenville 
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MRS.  ROOSEVELT  VISIT 


Miss  Vance,  a  stout  lady  from  all  accounts,  was 
in  charge  of  the  woodcarving.  She  did  carving 
with  all  types  of  wood  and  did  the  finishing  of 
these  items.  Miss  Yale  was  a  very  slender  woman 
who  was  in  charge  of  painting  the  toys  and  of 
shipping  the  carvings  and  toys.  At  one  time  Miss 
Yale  also  taught  needlework. 

Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale  made  both  carvings 
and  toys  in  their  shop.  They  made  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  toys,  such  as  a  Noah's  Ark  (Noah's 
family  and  two  each  of  all  the  animals)  and  Gol- 
dilocks and  the  three  bears.  They  also  could  carve 
almost  anything  from  wood.  They  carved  such 
things  as  mantelpieces,  napkin  holders,  book- 
ends,  registers,  tables,  dressers,  chests,  letter 
openers,  footstools,  and  boxes.  They  also  made 
many  animal  carvings  like  rabbits,  owls,  and 
bears — creatures  that  the  mountain  people  cer- 
tainly knew  everything  about.  And  on  almost 
every  one  of  their  tables  or  stools  they  had  a 
fancy  carving  of  some  sort. 

It  took  quite  a  while  to  do  all  of  these  things 
since  they  were  done  by  hand.  The  two  women 
used  well-tempered  chisels,  made  in  England. 
This  kind  of  chisel  would  probably  be  hard  to 
find  today.  They  also  used  machinery,  such  as  a 
turning  lathe,  a  band  saw,  a  ripsaw,  a  planer,  and 
a  router.  These  tools  helped  to  shape  the  wood 
before  the  carving  and  painting  started.  This  was 
when  the  actual  handwork  began. 

In  the  later  years  of  Miss  Vance's  and  Miss 
Yale's  business,  they  brought  in  young  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Tryon  area  to  try  and  teach  them  what 
they  knew  so  that  the  children  would  have  a 
hobby.  This  had  been  one  of  their  reasons  in 
coming  to  Tryon  in  the  beginning — to  teach  the 
people  in  the  mountains  some  of  the  crafts  they 
knew.  They  taught  the  boys  and  girls  how  to 
make  beautiful,  unique,  handmade  furniture, 
such  as  coffee  tables,  stools,  milking  benches,  and 
unusual  designs  on  little  blocks  of  wood. 

Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale  were  known  nation- 
wide, and  maybe  even  worldwide.  They  made 
shipments  everywhere.  They  had  Christmas  or- 
ders from  California,  and  they  sold  many  of  their 
products  to  the  Marshall  Field  Company  in  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  world's  largest  department 
stores.  Mrs.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  also  vis- 
ited them  once  in  1934,  while  her  husband  was 
president  of  the  United  States.  They  even  made  a 
guest  book  for  the  White  House.  They  were  espe- 
cially well  known  in  the  South  and  most  of  their 
items,  difficult  to  find  now,  are  quite  valuable. 


StOUt.  Heavy  Or  Strong .  President  *  VW,  Wives  In  Oil 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


As  time  went  on  Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale  had 
to  sell  their  shop.  Because  of  the  Depression  no- 
body had  any  money  to  buy  their  carvings  or 
toys.  In  1936  the  operation  was  turned  over  to  the 
Farmer's  Federation  and  housed  in  a  large  build- 
ing on  Pacolet  Street  in  Tryon.  However,  in  1939, 
a  fire  wiped  out  everything,  including  the  pat- 
terns, the  machinery,  and  the  remaining  stock. 

Moss  Guilbert  entered  the  story  in  1949,  when 
he  and  his  first  wife  moved  to  Tryon  and  occu- 
pied the  vacant  Tryon  Toy  Shop.  Once  they  got 
started,  the  Guilberts  made  only  toys,  no  wood- 
carvings.  They  did,  however,  make  some  very 
interesting  and  unique  toys,  such  as  wooden 
Christmas  tree  ornaments,  wooden  puzzles, 
wooden  stick  horses,  and  a  Noah's  Ark.  Although 
they  did  use  a  few  of  Miss  Vance's  and  Miss  Yale's 
patterns,  many  of  the  original  patterns  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  1939  fire. 

In  1975  failing  health  put  Moss  Guilbert 's  work 
to  a  stop.  Then  Chuck  Hearon,  a  photographer, 
and  his  wife  Nancy,  a  schoolteacher,  bought  the 
Tryon  Toy-Makers  from  Guilbert  in  1977.  Neither 
of  the  Hearons  knew  much  about  toymaking  or 
business,  but  Moss  Guilbert  died  in  peace  a  few 
weeks  later  knowing  the  toy  shop  was  left  in 
good  hands. 
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The  Hearons  followed  Guilbert's  toy  patterns 
when  they  could  but  mainly  learned  to  make 
toys  by  trial  and  error.  "Mrs.  Hearon  handles  the 
business  end  of  Tryon  Toy-Makers.  She  also  does 
the  painting.  Each  toy  is  painted  with  several 
coats  of  enamel  in  bright,  child-pleasing  colors. 
On  some  she  paints  a  design."  Chuck  Hearon 
continues  to  be  in  charge  of  the  numerous  sand- 
ing and  spray-painting  steps.  The  Hearons  use 
only  top-quality  materials  and  construct  each  toy 
to  last.  Mr.  Hearon  also  finds  himself  doing  a 
great  many  custom  pieces.  These  are  time-con- 
suming and  less  profitable,  but  they  allow  him  to 
emerge  periodically  from  his  workshop,  now  in 
Campobello,  South  Carolina,  to  talk  with  his  cus- 
tomers. 

And  so  the  tradition  of  the  Tryon  Toy-Makers 
started  by  Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale,  and  then 
carried  on  by  the  Guilberts  and  the  Hearons,  is 
still  flourishing.  .  □ 

Author's  Note:  I  first  became  interested  in  the  Tryon  Toy 
Shop  through  my  father  and  my  grandmother.  My  father 
grew  up  in  Tryon  and  my  grandmother  still  lives  there. 
My  grandmother  knew  Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale,  and 
my  father  was  in  a  beginning  woodcarving  class  taught 
by  these  two  women.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the 
people  who  helped  me  gather  information  about  the  toy 
shop:  My  father,  Erwin  Hester;  my  grandmother  Sarah 
Hester;  Mrs.  Pauline  Cowan,  who  did  some  painting  for 
Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Yale  and  who  wrote  me  a  letter; 
Carolyn  Roff;  Margo  Roff;  the  librarian  at  Lanier  Library; 
and  Nancy  and  Chuck  Hearon,  the  present  owners  of  the 
toy  shop.  Another  source  was  an  article  in  the  News  and 
Observer  (Raleigh),  July  28,  1980. 


Tryon  Toy:  A  gymnastic  rabbit. 
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Tryon  Toy:  Red-Riding  Hood  and  wolf. 


Tryon  Toy:  Noah's  Ark. 
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TOY  BOAT 


Design  by  John  Havel 


The  toy  boat  design  shown  here  requires  the  use  of 
certain  woodworking  tools:  nails,  a  hammer,  and  a  saw.  If 
you  are  not  used  to  working  with  these  tools,  you  should 
find  an  adult  to  help  you.  Some  of  the  blocks  of  wood 
may  be  purchased  from  a  lumberyard  already  cut  to  the 
correct  size.  Other  materials  are  easily  obtained  house- 
hold items:  glue,  a  rubber  band,  and  a  plastic  milk  carton. 

Be  sure  to  sand  each  block  of  wood  completely  smooth 
before  assembling  the  boat.  This  will  require  using  first 
the  medium  sandpaper,  and  then  the  fine  sandpaper 
sheets.  A  sanding  block  is  easier  to  grasp  for  this  job  and 
simply  requires  wrapping  the  sandpaper  around  a  spare 
piece  of  wood.  Sanding  the  wood  smooth  improves  the 
finished  look,  whether  the  boat  is  painted  or  varnished. 

MATERIALS  LIST 

1  pc.  \"  x  4"  x  12"  pine  or  balsa  hull 

2  pc.  Vt"  x  VA"  x  6"  pine  or  balsa   cabin  sides 

1  pc.  lA"  x  3"  x  6"  pine  or  balsa   cabin  roof 

1  pc.  %"  x  VA"  x  VA"  pine  or  balsa  pilothouse 

1  dowel,  VA"  diameter  x  2" 

(or  an  old  wooden  spool)   propeller 

2  pc.  3A"  x  2"  plastic 

(from  milk  bottle,  bleach  bottle,  etc.)   paddles 

1  pc.  VA"  diameter  x  2"  dowel   smokestack 

1  rubber  band,  2"  long 

Glue 

Nails 

1  sheet  medium  sandpaper 
1  sheet  fine  sandpaper 
Waterproof  enamels 


CONSTRUCTION 

1.  Saw  out  shape  of  prow  from  the  4"  x  12"  hull  piece. 
Make  a  2V2"  x  2V2"  notch  at  the  rear  of  hull  for  the  propel- 
ler. Make  saw  or  file  cuts  %"  from  the  rear  end  for  the 
rubber  band  to  fit  into. 

2.  Assemble  the  cabin  by  nailing  or  gluing  the  roof  to  the 
side  pieces.  Cabin  should  be  6"  long,  3"  wide,  and  VA" 
high  when  finished.  Set  the  cabin  on  the  hull  and  glue  or 
nail  from  beneath. 

3.  Center,  and  glue  or  nail  the  pilothouse  and  the 
smokestack  onto  the  cabin  roof. 

4.  Construct  the  propeller  by  making  four  lengthwise 
saw  cuts  on  the  dowel  or  spool,  all  lA"  deep.  Insert  and 
cement  paddle  blades  into  two  opposite  saw  cuts.  Put  the 
rubber  band  through  the  other  two  slots  and  put  propel- 
ler in  place,  stretching  band  over  hull  as  shown. 

5.  Paint  and  decorate  with  waterproof  enamels. 

To  make  the  boat  go  forward,  wind  the  propeller  back- 
ward. Do  not  use  too  strong  a  rubber  band.  It  should  be 
just  strong  enough  to  make  the  boat  move  slowly  but 
steadily  through  the  water. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST:  North  Carolina's  Historic  Architecture 


The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  The  purposes  of  the  contest  are  to 
introduce  young  people  to  elementary  photography  help  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings 
within  their  communities  and  state,  and  illustrate  the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research 
tool.  Thirty-seven  students  from  fifteen  clubs  took  part  in  this  year's  contest  and  submitted  135  entries  for 
judging  in  five  categories.  Those  photographs  submitted  were  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Gallery  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  as  examples  of  junior  historian  activities.  Eleven 
students  won  cash  awards. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST  WINNERS 


Houses 

Elizabeth  Towe,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  High 
School,  Hertford 

Taylor  Harrell,  Couratucke,  Currituck  County 
High  School,  Barco 

Debbie  Seykora,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Ay- 
cock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville 

Architectural  Detail 

Andy  Huneycutt,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen 

Elizabeth  Towe,  Kilcocanen,  Perquimans  High 
School,  Hertford 

Jonathan  McMurry,  Martin  76ers,  Martin  Mid- 
dle School,  Raleigh 

Barns 

Tracy  Jo  Williams,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen 

Becky  Kirkland,  History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville 

Third  Place:  No  award  given 

Institutional/Public  Buildings 

Terri  Williams,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Histo- 
rians, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Ab- 
erdeen 

Andy  Huneycutt,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen 

Michael  Dacus,  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L. 
Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie 


$20 
$10 
$  5 


$20 
$10 
$  5 


$20 

$10 
$  5 


$20 

$10 
$  5 


Malcolm  Blue  Hay  Barn, 
First  Place,  Barns. 


Buckhorn  Church,  Third  Place,  Institu- 
tional/Public Buildings. 


Blue  Farm  Water  Tank, 
First  Place,  Architectural 
Detail. 


Industrial /Commercial  Buildings 

Marsha  Maples,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Histo- 
rians, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Ab- 
erdeen $20 

Tracy  Jo  Williams,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  His- 
torians, The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen  $10 

Jennifer  Brinkley,  Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L. 

Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie  $  5 


Woman's  Exchange,  First  Place,  Industrial /Commercial  Buildings. 


CLUBS  PRESENT  AT  AWARDS  DAY  1983 


Trexler  Junior  Historians 
Trexler  School 
Richlands 

Jeanette  Jacob  and  Dennis  Miller,  advisers 
Free  Americans 

Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School 
Bladenboro 

Rickey  Williamson,  adviser 

Tar  Heel  Historians 

Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School 

Chapel  Hill 

Fran  Jackson,  adviser 

Vann  Junior  Historians 

R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School 

Ahoskie 

Peggy  W.  Lowe,  adviser 

Raiders  of  the  Past 
Murfreesboro  High  School 
Murfreesboro 
Cola  Ashe,  adviser 


Conway  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
Conway  Elementary  School 
Conway 

Martha  Dacus  and  Clara  Crowell,  advisers 

Durham  High  School  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 

Association 

Durham  High  School 

Durham 

La  Harve  Johnson,  adviser 

Harmony  Junior  Historians 
Harmony  Elementary  School 
Harmony 

Helen  L.  Parker,  adviser 

Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Wentworth  School 

Wentwor-th 

Ward  Triche,  adviser 

Wentworth  Regulators 

Wentworth  School 

Wentworth 

Ward  Triche,  adviser 


Knotts  Island  Questers 
Knotts  Island  School 
Knotts  Island 
Faye  Freeman,  adviser 

The  Morotoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  School 
Williamston 

Minnie  Hoggard,  adviser 

Southwest  Guilford  Junior  Historians 
Southwest  Elementary  School 
High  Point 

Peggy  Johnson,  adviser 

Parkwood  History  Cubs 
Parkwood  Middle  School 
Monroe 

Nancy  Mills,  Anne  Alston,  Julia  McDonald,  and 
Karolyn  Dobbins,  advisers 


Northeast  Junior  Historians 

Northeast  Guilford  Junior  High  School 

McLeansville 

John  Batchelor,  adviser 

Martin  '76ers 

Martin  Middle  School 

Raleigh 

Mary  Jackman,  Anne  Kennedy,  and  Craig  Matthews, 
advisers 

Shallotte  Middle  School  Junior  Historian  Club 

Shallotte  Middle  School 

Shallotte 

Sandra  Barden,  adviser 

Cape  Fear  Seahawks 

South  Brunswick  Middle  School 

Southport 

Paula  Morgan,  adviser 


Tar  Heel  Historians 
Parkwood  High  School 
Monroe 

Sarah  Lowry  and  Johnnie  Crofts,  advisers 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society 
Aberdeen 

Barbara  Maples  and  Barbara  Bryant,  advisers 


Yadkinville  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Yadkinville  School 

Yadkinville 

Lloyd  Pardue,  adviser 

History  Unlimited  I 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Faye  Creegan,  adviser 


Couratucke 

Currituck  County  High  School 
Barco 

Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 
Quest  Chapter 

Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School 
Walnut  Cove 

Elinor  Vaughan  and  Boyd  Joyce,  advisers 

North  Rowan  Middle  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian 
Association 

North  Rowan  Middle  School 
East  Spencer 

Jane  Webb  and  Patti  Secreast,  advisers 

Academy  Adventurers 
Waccamaw  Academy 
Whiteville 

Nancy  Dunlap,  adviser 


History  Unlimited  II 

E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 

Greenville 

Patricia  Sheppard,  adviser 

Junior  Historian  Pirates 
Rosewood  High  School 
Goldsboro 

W.  R.  Thompson,  adviser 

Ramblin'  Rams 

Hamlet  Junior  High  School 

Hamlet 

Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 

Martin  Monarchs 

Robersonville  Junior  High  School 

Robersonville 

Elizabeth  Roberson,  adviser 

Armstrong  Junior  Historians 
Armstrong  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 

Glynn  Jernigan  and  Sammy  Warren,  advisers 


Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter 

Fayetteville  Academy 

Fayetteville 

Lulie  Harry,  adviser 

Griffith  Junior  Historian  Association 
Griffith  Elementary  School 
Winston-Salem 
Roger  Lail,  adviser 


ARTIFACT  SEARCH:  FOCUS  ON  FLAGS 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 


The  artifact  search  program  enlists  the  aid  of  junior  historians  in  recog- 
nizing and  collecting  artifacts  related  to  North  Carolina  history.  Thou- 
sands of  items  that  are  part  of  the  North  Carolina  story  lie  hidden  in 
unlikely  places.  They  can  be  found  in  attics,  basements,  and  barns.  Many 
such  items  have  been  lost  forever  because  no  one  realized  their  value. 
Junior  historians  can  bring  these  artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum. 

The  fifth  North  Carolina  Artifact  Search,  sponsored  by  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  a  support  group  for  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History,  brought  the  largest  response  ever  from 
junior  historians  across  North  Carolina.  A  total  of  183  items  were  submit- 
ted by  seventy  junior  historians  from  eighteen  clubs. 

The  Associates  have  been  very  interested  in  the  museum's  collections 
of  over  320  flags  and  banners  relating  to  the  history  of  the  state.  The 
earliest  flags  date  back  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Because  many  of  these 
flags  and  banners  are  in  poor  condition,  the  Associates  decided  to  raise 
money  to  hire  people  to  help  preserve  the  flags.  They  have  been  very 
successful;  so  far  they  have  raised  $180,000.  With  such  great  interest  in 
the  flag  collection  the  Associates  decided  to  have  the  1983  artifact  search 
also  focus  on  flags.  A  World  War  II  flag  and  a  bicentennial  flag  were 
among  the  183  items  submitted  by  seventy  junior  historians  in  this  year's 
Artifact  Search.  For  their  interest  in  North  Carolina  history  and  their 
participation  in  the  artifact  search,  the  Associates  presented  sets  of  prints 
of  historic  flags  from  the  collection  of  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History — three  regimental  battle  flags  from  the  Civil  War  and  two  from 
the  Spanish-American  War — to  the  following  clubs: 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aber- 
deen, Barbara  Maples  and  Barbara  Bryant,  advisers 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elementary  School,  Ahoskie,  Peggy  W.  Lowe, 
adviser 

Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser 

Conway  THJH  Club,  Conway  Elementary  School,  Conway,  Martha  Dacus  and 
Clara  Crowell,  advisers 

Junior  Historian  Pirates,  Rosewood  High  School,  Goldsboro,  W.  R.  Thompson, 
adviser 

History  Unlimited,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville,  Faye  Creegan, 
adviser 

Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet,  Anne  S.  Canipe,  adviser 

Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elementary  School,  Harmony,  Helen  L. 
Parker,  adviser 

Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels,  I,  III,  V,  VII,  Madison-Mayodan  Middle 
School,  Madison,  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser 


Land  grant  with  wax  seal,  1742. 


Wardrobe,  1896. 


Tar  Heel  Historians,  Parkwood  High  School,  Monroe,  Sarah  Lowry  and  Johnnie 
Crofts,  advisers 


Wooden  calipers,  1889. 


Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe,  Nancy  Mills,  Anne 
Alston,  Julia  McDonald,  and  Karolyn  Dobbins,  advisers 

Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh,  Mary  Jackman,  Anne  Kennedy, 
and  Craig  Matthews,  advisers 

Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove,  Elinor 
Vaughan  and  Boyd  Joyce,  advisers 

Wentworth  Regulators,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth,  Ward  Triche,  adviser 
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The  Morotoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston,  Minnie  Hoggard, 
adviser 

The  seventy  junior  historians  who  participated  received  certificates  of 
recognition  for  their  interest  in  saving  North  Carolina's  heritage. 

Nine  junior  historians  received  special  awards  for  finding  items  of 
particular  significance  to  North  Carolina.  In  keeping  with  the  "Focus  on 
Flags"  the  Associates  gave  North  Carolina  flag  pins  as  prizes.  Recipients 
were  as  follows: 

Bobby  Richardson,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  L  for  a  World  War  II 
American  flag  with  48  stars,  taken  from  his  father's  ship  before  it  sank  during  the 
D-Day  Invasion  of  Normandy,  France,  on  June  6, 1944.  The  ship  was  the  LST  493. 

Tiffany  Jones,  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  VII,  for  a  pair  of  wooden 
calipers  made  in  Wentworth  in  1889,  by  John  W.  Rakestraw. 


Shannon  Michelle  Tate,  Wentworth  Regulators,  for  a  hall  tree  made  by  the  Marsh  Spinning  wheel,  ca.  1790. 

Furniture  Company  in  High  Point  about  80  years  ago. 

Sarah  Anne  Rawls,  The  Morotoc  MarConians,  for  a  quilt  made  by  Levi  Jones  of 
Bear  Grass  in  1858. 


Anne  Roberson,  The  Morotoc  MarConians,  for  a  land  grant  from  King  George  II 
dated  1742,  with  the  original  beeswax  seal.  The  grant  deeded  land  to  Samuel 
Wheatley  II,  an  ancestor  of  Anne's. 

Miriam  Catoe,  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  for  10  pieces  of  Cherokee  pottery,  which 
were  gifts  to  Miriam's  great  uncle,  Mr.  M.  H.  Richardson  of  Union  County,  in 
1915.  One  piece  is  inscribed  "Two  Mr.  Richardson,  Frind." 

Melanie  Nantz,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  for  a  200-year-old  spinning  wheel 
made  in  Davie  County  by  Cannon  Brown. 

Shelley  Lee  Galliher,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  for  a  wardrobe  (80"  x  51"  x  18") 
built  by  Thomas  Stroud  of  Iredell  County  and  completed  on  April  6,  1896. 

Brian  King,  Parkwood  High  School  Tar  Heel  Historians,  for  a  three-drawer  chest 
made  by  the  Cornelius  Furniture  Company  about  75  years  ago.  It  is  a  King  family 
heirloom. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  206  junior  historians  from  62  clubs  have 
submitted  information  and  photographs  on  561  artifacts  significant  to 
North  Carolina  history.  Some  very  valuable  information  has  been 
gleaned  from  the  Associates  Artifact  Search,  and  some  very  fine  young 
people  have  received  rewards  and  recognition  for  their  efforts  in  locat- 
ing one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  North  Carolina's  heritage — arti- 
facts. 

****************** 


World  War  II  flag,  1944. 


Chest,  ca.  1908. 


Cherokee  pottery,  1915. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


Certificates  of  appreciation  are  given  each  year  to  junior  historians  who  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  local  history  through  community  service  or  oral  history  projects.  Community  service  projects  are  those 
that  give  assistance  to  history-related  community  activities  and  must  be  documented  by  a  letter  of 
support  from  an  appropriate  community  organization.  Oral  history  projects  involve  interviewing  local 
residents  about  their  experiences  in  their  communities. 

Community  Service 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The       Assisted  the  historical  society  with  its  annu-  2,314  Hours 

Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen        al  Malcolm  Blue  Crafts  and  Skills  Festival. 

Martin  76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Ra-       Activities  included:  Observing  Black  History  160  Hours 

leigh  Month,  United  Nations  Observation  with 

Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin  and  Martin  '76ers  on 
the  same  program;  and  preservation  activi- 
ties relating  to  the  Cape  Hatteras  Light- 
house, the  State  Capitol  Building,  and  the 
Mordecai  Plantation. 

Participated  in  the  Currituck  County  Wild-  122  Hours 

life  Festival  by  presenting  a  slide  program  on 
duck  decoys,  helped  set  up  program  for  the 
county  historical  society,  presented  a  pro- 
gram to  the  school  board,  and  helped  clean 
and  maintain  the  old  jail. 

Worked  closely  with  the  Rockingham  His-  UVA  Hours 

torical  Association.  This  service  took  the 
form  of  selling  collector-edition  bottles, 
working  as  guides  in  the  Wright  Tavern, 
cleaning  the  Wright  Tavern,  and  investigat- 
ing local  historic  sites. 

Helped  clear  the  grounds  of  debris  and  un-  40  Hours 

derbrush  at  the  old  Vade  Mecum  Mineral 
Springs  Resort  Hotel  near  Danbury.  The  site 
is  now  operated  as  a  4-H  camp. 


Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School, 
Barco 


Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Wentworth  School,  Wentworth 


Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior 
High  School,  Walnut  Cove 


Oral  History 

The  Morotoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
School,  Williamston 


Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School, 
Barco 

Vann  Junior  Historians,  R.  L.  Vann  Elemen- 
tary School,  Ahoskie 

Conway  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club, 
Conway  Elementary  School,  Conway 

Lynn  Mabe,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern 
Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove 

Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans  Union  School, 
Winfall 


Interviewed  local  residents  about  past  and  present  schools  in  Mar- 
tin County.  These  were  published  in  A  History  of  Martin  County 
Schools. 

Interviewed  residents  of  North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks.  These  were 
published  along  with  other  stories  in  Currituck  Sounder,  Volume  2. 

Interviewed  local  townspeople  for  articles  in  People,  Places,  and 
Things  of  Hertford  County,  Part  IV. 

Interviewed  citizens  of  Northampton  County.  These  were  then 
published  in  Northampton  County  Historical  Outlook. 

Interviewed  members  of  Bethesda  United  Methodist  Church  near 
Pine  Hall,  in  Stokes  County. 

Interviewed  citizens  of  Perquimans  County.  These  interviews  were 
published  in  Husquenaw  Fire. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 

YOUTH  GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society) 

Christine  Simpson,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville,  re- 
ceived a  $25  check  for  her  literary  project  on  her  family  history  entitled  "A  Branch  of  the 
Rein."  The  Reins  were  early  settlers  of  Gaston  County. 

AFRO- AMERICAN  HISTORY  AWARD  (Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the  Association 

for  the  Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History) 

Eric  Ashley  Hairston,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove, 
received  a  check  for  $50  for  his  report  on  black  schools  in  the  London  Community  of  Walnut 
Cove.  His  report  included  interviews  with  former  students  and  teachers. 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Society  of  North 
Carolina) 

The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen,  re- 
ceived a  $50  check  for  their  work  with  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society.  Club  members 
assist  the  society  with  its  annual  festival. 

CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS 

(North  Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association) 

Marsha  Maples,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen,  received  the  first-place  prize  of  $50.  Greg  Scarborough,  Ramblin'  Rams,  Hamlet 
Junior  High  School,  Hamlet,  received  the  second-place  prize  of  $37.50.  Third-place  winner  of 
a  $25  prize  was  Andy  Scott,  Sylvania  Chapter,  English  Chapel  Christian  School,  Pisgah  Forest. 

BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARD  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution) 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen,  re- 
ceived a  set  of  the  new  five-volume  series  The  Way  We  Lived  In  North  Carolina  in  recognition  of 
their  community  service  work.  Club  members  contributed  over  2,000  hours  of  their  time  in 
helping  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society  maintain  and  operate  their  living-history  farm. 
In  addition,  club  members  raised  $500  for  the  society  to  purchase  land  adjoining  the  farm. 
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TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  TILE  RECIPIENTS 
1982-1983 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  members  whose  articles  are  published  in  the  THJH  magazine  during  the 
school  year  receive  ceramic  tiles  bearing  the  logo  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  Articles 
accepted  for  publication  must  be  accurate,  well  documented,  and  approved  by  club  advisers.  The  follow- 
ing junior  historians  and  clubs  received  THJH  tiles: 


Vann  Junior  Historians 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 

Yeopim  Esquires 

Quest  Chapter 

The  Morotoc  MarConians 


Gretchen  Hobbs 
Scott  Perry 
Cammie  Fulp 
Michelle  Griffin 


Tar  Heel  Historians 
Martin  '76ers 


Belmont  Cardinals 


Ramblin'  Rams 


Danny  Broun 

Julianna  Lindsey 
Jason  Kaus 
Matt  Hamilton 
Chris  Hobby 
Virginia  Pasour 
Jonathan  Chapman 
Parie  Hines 
Erin  Gregory 
Robin  Hughes 
Regina  Tripp 

Chris  Baker 
Mandy  White 

Lori  Pait 


David  Lowry 
Debby  Donnalley 
Melissa  Durham 
Connie  Zaytoun 
Lisa  Klopchar 
Ingrid  Page 
Gail  Carlton 
Kim  Hauser 
Lori  Lynn 
Katherine  Jones 

Craig  Queen 


Editor's  Note:  All  junior  historians  are  invited  to  submit  articles  for  possible  publication.  See  your  club  adviser  for 
manuscript  specifications.  THJH  editorial  policy  is  stated  at  the  bottom  of  page  one  in  each  issue  of  the  magazine. 


Happy  adviser  Anne  Kennedy,  Martin  76ers. 


Happy  adviser  Minnie  Hoggard,  The  Morotoc  MarConians. 


Tar  Ijeel  Junior  historian 


The  State  History 

Journal  For  Inquiring  Students 
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Public  Worhs 


Salem  Waterworks 


Chattel  Clta\lie's  Chats 


North  Carolina's  public  works  are  the  subject  of  this  issue  of  your 
history  magazine  and  of  a  forthcoming  exhibit  (May  14-November  30, 
1984)  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  What  are  public 
works  and  why  should  we  have  any  interest  in  them? 

The  problem  with  trying  to  define  public  works  is  that  they  are  so 
many  different  things.  They  are  the  parks  you  play  in,  the  sidewalks 
you  walk  on,  the  public  pools  you  swim  in,  the  streets  in  which  you 
ride  your  bikes,  and  even  the  water  from  your  kitchen  faucets.  And 
don't  forget  airports,  sewers,  school  buildings,  landfills,  bridges,  and 
parking  facilities.  All  of  these  plus  others  are  part  of  one  large  system 
called  the  infrastructure.  This  system  was  constructed  to  meet  public 
needs  and  usually  paid  for  with  public,  or  tax,  money. 

If  public  works  are  everywhere,  then  why  do  so  few  people  know 
about  them?  Probably  because  public  works  have  become  such  an 
accepted  part  of  our  everyday  lives  that  we  almost  never  notice 
them — until  they  are  not  there.  Imagine  what  it  might  be  like  if  you 
turned  the  handle  and  no  water  came  from  the  kitchen  faucet.  Or  if 
you  took  the  garbage  to  the  curb  and  no  one  ever  collected  it.  Or  if  you 
began  a  trip  by  car  but  were  forced  to  turn  back  because  the  roads 
were  narrow  lanes  of  mud.  Once  considered  luxuries  by  your  grand- 
parents, public  works  are  now  taken  for  granted. 

When  working  properly,  public  works  contribute  to  a  better  quality 
of  life.  When  they  fail,  the  public's  health  is  endangered  as  are  basic 
community  services  such  as  fire  protection,  flood  control,  and  trans- 
portation. But  the  building  of  a  better  life  for  the  many  may  mean 
sacrifice  for  the  few.  For  example,  a  new  highway  or  airport  that 
makes  travel  more  convenient  can  also  mean  the  loss  or  disruption  of 
a  scenic  area  or  a  neighborhood.  These  kinds  of  occurrences  pose 
difficult  questions.  Your  generation  must  answer  them,  too. 

Another  issue  worthy  of  your  attention  is  the  preservation  and 
maintenance  of  the  public  works  in  your  community.  You  may  know 
from  news  reports  that  many  public  works,  particularly  old  ones,  are 
falling  apart  and  must  be  repaired.  Because  public  works  are  easily 
taken  for  granted,  they  are  also  easily  neglected — until,  of  course,  a 
bridge  collapses  or  a  water  main  breaks.  To  prevent  such  incidents, 
more  attention  and  money  need  to  be  directed  to  the  nation's  public 
works,  or  infrastructure. 

You  must  not  forget  that  while  many  public  works  are  large  and 
expensive — such  as  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  or  the  State  Capitol — 
others  are  not.  Public  works  can  be  as  small  and  as  close  to  you  as  the 
curb  in  front  of  your  house  or  the  drinking  fountain  in  your  school's 
playground.  Big  or  small,  how  much  do  you  know  about  them?  The 
more  you  know  the  more  you  will  realize  how  important  they  are  in 
each  of  your  lives. 

Awards  Day  1984  will  be  the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  THJHA. 
This  year's  celebration  will  again  take  place  on  the  Peace  College 
campus.  Please  mark  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  May  21-22, 1984,  on 
your  calendar.  The  membership  of  the  THJHA  is  the  largest  in  its 
history,  and  the  turnout  at  this  year's  convention  should  be  the  same. 
Remember  the  various  deadlines  for  each  of  the  project  categories. 
Photography  entries  are  due  February  13;  literary  entries,  April  9; 
artifact  search  forms,  May  1;  media  entries,  Youth  Preservation 
Award,  and  oral  history  and  community  service  entries,  May  7;  and 
arts  entries,  May  21.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  in  Raleigh.  J,* 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  109  E.JONES  STREET  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA  27611.  PHONE:  (919)733-3894 


Dear  Eighth  Grade  Social  Studies  Teacher: 


As  you  know,  North  Carolina  history  is  once  again  a  required  subject  for  eighth- 
grade  students.     The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  pleased 
to  send  you  and  every  other  eighth-grade  social  studies  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine  to 
assist  you  in  teaching  North  Carolina  history.     This  is  the  first  of  three 
issues . 

We  believe  the  magazine  is  an  excellent  resource  with  its  adviser's  supplement, 
and  articles  and  activities  which  help  teachers  bring  North  Carolina  history 
to  life  for  students. 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  are  detailed  information  and  an  application  for 
sponsoring  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Associates 
that  each  teacher  will  sponsor  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter  as  an  added 
resource  in  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina  history.     There  is  no  charge  for 
participation  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  program,  which  is  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  a  7,000-member    statewide  support  group 

for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  state  historic  sites.     Our  membership 

funds  are  used  to  purchase  artifacts  significant  to  the  state's  history  and 

to  provide  educational  programs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

We  wish  you  and  your  students  a  successful  and  enriching  year  in  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  history. 


Sincerely, 


Eve  R.  Williamson 
Executive  Director 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


HERITAGE 

North  Carolina  has  a  rich  and  colorful  history  which  spans  many 
centuries.  It  includes  the  mysterious  "Lost  Colony"  and  settle- 
ment by  Europeans  almost  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  Chero- 
kee and  Tuscarora  Indians,  the  Highland  Scots,  the  Moravians, 
and  many  other  groups  make  up  the  early  chapters  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

People  who  helped  shape  the  history  of  the  Tar  Heel  state  include 
men  and  women  who  lived  within  your  county.  They  were 
farmers,  nurses,  lawyers,  mill  workers,  teachers,  and  ministers. 
Many  of  their  accomplishments  are  waiting  to  be  compiled  and 
reviewed.  We  hope  you  will  lend  a  hand.  In  fact,  you  might  just 
discover  that  local  tradition  in  your  county  is  really  unique  and 
your  county's  history  is  an  exciting  story. 


LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  community  where  you  live  can  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory  for 
study.  Much  can  be  learned  by  chatting  with  a  senior  citizen, 
visiting  a  factory,  reading  an  old  newspaper,  or  examining  an 
artifact.  Junior  historians  are  discovering  this  to  be  true.  These 
young  people  are  actively  learning  about  state  and  local  history. 
They  often  work  together  on  various  community  projects.  Some 
have  helped  restore  buildings,  clean  cemeteries,  and  produce 
historical  pageants.  Young  historians  have  photographed  old 
buildings  and  recommended  ways  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
served; they  have  also  conducted  research  and  written  articles  for 
publication.  They  have  made  significant  contributions  to  their 
community  and  have  learned  much  about  themselves. 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE:  To  encourage  the  study  of  state  and  local 
history. 

FORMATION:  Any  group  of  young  people  can  organize 
a  junior  history  club  by  applying  for  membership.  Gener- 
ally, clubs  are  affiliated  with  public  and  private  schools. 
However,  local  historical  societies,  4-H'ers,  Boy  Scouts, 
or  Girl  Scouts  can  also  sponsor  a  history  club.  Junior 
historians  range  in  age  from  10  to  18. 

AUTHORIZATION:  The  association  was  authorized 
by  the  1953  General  Assembly.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  administers  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  a  cosponsor. 

HEADQUARTERS:  Association  offices  are  located  at 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Archives  and 
History-State  Library  Building,  109  East  Jones  Street, 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611.  Telephone:  (919)  733- 
3894.  (A  junior  historian  gallery  where  contest-winning 
projects  are  displayed  is  located  on  the  first  floor.)  The 
association  staff  is  composed  of  an  executive  secretary, 
and  magazine  editor.  Museum  volunteers  also  provide 
valuable  assistance. 

BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Without  charge,  junior  historians  receive  copies  of  the 
state  history  journal,  published  three  times  during 
the  school  year.  Newly  organized  clubs  receive  a 
charter,  membership  cards,  a  historical  events  calen- 
dar, and  a  recruitment  poster.  (Association  cloth 
patches  are  available  for  a  nominal  charge.)  Junior 
historians  compete  for  statewide  recognition  and 
awards  in  the  annual  Literary,  Arts  and  Media  Con- 
test. 


Cut£long _dotted  line_andJAI  L_T0_  TARHEEL J U NJOR JHjSTORJAN  ASSOCIATION^ U)9_E  Jone^SUeet^Raleigh^N.  C.  2761 1_ 

APPLICATION  FOR  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP 


Name  of  club 


County 


School  (or  historical  society) 

Address   

City   


Telephone 


Zip  Code 


Renewal 


New 


Do  you  wish  a  new  club  charter? 


Grade(s)  represented 


Number  of  members 


Adviser(s):    (Miss)  (Ms.)  (Mrs.)  (Mr.) 

Home  address   

City   


Telephone 


Zip  Code 


At  times,  we  may  need  to  contact  you  at  school.  When  would  be  the  most  convenient  time  to  reach  you? 

Day(s)  Hour  

(Check)  Club  meetings  will  be  during  school,  after  school. 

 Membership  will  be  open  to  all  interested  students.   There  will  be  a  grade  requirement  for  membership. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  printing,  the  association  may  have  to  curtail  magazine  distribution.  Should  we  need  to  do  this,  what  is 
the  least  number  of  magazines  you  will  require?  


Officers:    President  .  

Secretary  

Please  send   recruitment  poster 


Vice  President 
 Treasurer   


.jorder  blank  for  association  patches 


Did  you  know  that  when  you  visit  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  in  Raleigh  the  30,000  items  you  see  on  display  are  selected 
from  a  300,000-item  collection?  Where  are  all  those  other  wonderful 
artifacts  from  North  Carolina's  past?  They  are  IN  STORAGE.  There  is 
no  room  to  show  them  in  the  present  building.  The  museum  must 
share  office  and  exhibit  space  with  other  state  government  agencies. 
Historical  artifacts  and  museum  visitors  alike  are  squeezed  into  a 
space  too  small  for  their  numbers. 

Last  year  over  162,000  people  visited  the  museum.  Crowded  galler- 
ies forced  the  museum  to  cancel  guided  tours.  One-third  of  the  re- 
quests for  special  school  programs  were  refused  or  rescheduled  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  classrooms. 

What  can  you  do  about  all  this?  The  state  needs  a  new  building  for 
its  history  museum.  By  renovating  the  old  Museum  of  Art  building  in 
Raleigh,  the  history  museum  would  more  than  double  its  space.  Space 
for  more  classrooms,  exhibits,  a  larger  THJH  gallery,  and  an  audito- 
rium would  be  available.  But  space  is  golden.  It  will  cost  $3.5  million 
to  adapt  the  old  building  to  these  needs.  The  1983  General  Assembly 
appropriated  $1  million  of  this  sum  in  support  of  the  project.  But  the 
legislature  says  we  must  raise  the  other  $2.5  million  ourselves  from 
private  contributions.  Junior  historians  can  help,  too! 

The  junior  historian  club  that  raises  the  greatest  amount  of  money 
for  the  building  campaign  will  receive  a  special  prize.  That  prize  is  a 
secret,  but  we  can  say  it  will  involve  a  day-long,  expense-paid  trip  to  a 
special  historic  site  in  North  Carolina!  CONSIDERATION  WILL  BE 
GIVEN  NOT  ONLY  TO  THE  AMOUNT  OF  MONEY  RAISED  BY 
EACH  CLUB,  BUT  ALSO  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  CLUB  MEMBERS 
WHO  PARTICIPATE.  This  will  allow  large  and  small  clubs  to  compete 
fairly.  Clubs  wishing  to  help  with  the  building  campaign  must  submit 
their  total  pledge  in  one  check  by  May  1, 1984.  Checks  should  be  made 
payable  to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Campaign  and 
mailed  to  the  museum  at  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Caroli- 
na 27611.  The  winning  club  will  be  announced  at  the  1984  THJHA 
Awards  Day  program.  We  need  you,  junior  historians.  Please  help  us 
to  build  a  future  for  North  Carolina's  past. 


YOU  CAN 
HELP  BUILD 
A  NEW  HOME 
FOR  NORTH 

CAROLINA'S 
PAST 


RETURN  THIS  FORM  (OR  A  COPY)  WITH  YOUR  CLUB'S  CONTRIBUTION 
Name  of  club  County  


School  (or  historical  society). 

Address  

City  


.Telephone, 
 Zip_ 


Adviser(s)_ 


Number  of  club  members  participating. 


.Total  $. 


North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Campaign 
109  East  Jones  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 


Join  the  North  Carolina  of  History  Associates  and  help 
preserve  those  times  when  history  was  made  in  North 
Carolina.  The  Associates  is  a  5,000  member  statewide 
support  group  for  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History, 
its  northeastern  branch  in  Elizabeth  City,  its  western 
branch  at  Old  Fort,  and  the  23  state  historic  sites. 
Membership  dues  are  used  for  artifact  purchases  and 
educational  programs,  not  only  at  the  Museum  in  Raleigh 
but  at  local  museums,  historic  sites,  and  schools  in  every 
area  of  the  state.  In  addition  to  supporting  a  worthwhile 
cause,  your  membership  brings  a  number  of  special 
privileges.  Just  fill  out  the  form  inside. 


MEMBERSHIP  CATEGORIES 

Single  Membership  $15  per  year 

Associate  privileges  for  one  person  only.  Individuals  who  wish  to  bring  a  guest  to  member's 
free  activities  or  to  enjoy  member  rates  for  a  guest  for  paid  activities  should  obtain  double 
memberships. 

Double  Membership  $25  per  year 

Associate  privileges  for  two  persons  of  any  age  living  at  the  same  address. 

Family  Membership  $35  per  year 

Associate  privileges  for  two  adults,  their  unmarried  children  under  21  years,  and/or  their  parents 
residing  with  them. 

Contributing  Membership  $50  per  year 

Membership  privileges  for  families  or  clubs.  (Up  to  four  club  members  may  use  membership  privileges 
at  any  one  time.) 

Patron  Membership  $100  and  Above 

Patron  members  receive  special  benefits.  See  Membership  Privileges. 


MEMBERSHIP  PRIVILEGES 


An  invitation  to  exhibition  preview  openings  and  recep- 
tions. 

Registration  priority  and  discount  costs  for  a  variety  of 
workshops  and  lectures  at  the  museum  and  other 
locations. 

A  10%  discount  in  the  Museum  Gift  Shop. 

A  50%  discount  on  a  year's  subscription  to  Museum 

Magazine  (a  $15  value  for  $7.50). 

An  invitation  to  "Museum  Day"  in  your  area,  including  a 

special  program  by  the  museum  staff  and  a  social  hour. 

Identification  of  historical  items  related  to  the  program 

topic  at  Museum  Days. 

In-and-out-of-state  tours  to  historic  sites  and  museums 
including  entree  to  private  homes  and  special  arrange- 
ments for  Associates  only. 


•  A  1 0%  discount  on  the  Associates'  cookbook,  "A  Taste  of 
History". 

•  Access  to  slide  presentations  for  civic  club  programs. 

•  Free  classsic  films  in  the  "Month  of  Sunday"  series. 

•  Tax  deductible  membership. 

•  An  Associates  newsletter  on  historical  events  and 
activities  of  the  museum  and  Associates. 

•  A  straw  ballot  for  officers  and  Board  members. 

•  An  opportunity  to  attend  and  vote  at  the  Annual 
membership  meeting. 

•  Members  in  the- Patron,  Donor,  Sponsor,  and  Benefactor 
categories  are  listed  at  the  museum  as  "North  Carolina 
History  Patrons,"  receive  a  free  year's  subscription  to 
Museum  Magazine,  and  are  honored  with  a  gift  or 
special  reception. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  ASSOCIATES 

MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Check  one:  MEMBERSHIP  CATEGORIES 

□  Single  $15  □  Contributing                     $50           □  Sponsor  $500 

□  Double  $25  □  Patron                         $100           □  Benefactor  $1,000 

□  Family  $35  □  Donor  $250 


Name  (s)    Telephone 

Address   City  County  — 

State   Zip   


If  you  are  ordering  by  credit  card,  please  fill  out  the  following: 

□  Visa     or     □  Mastercard     No.   Exp.  Date   

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611,  919/733-3894 
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Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  is  published  three  times  during 
the  school  year  by  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Associ- 
ation, North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27611.  Copies  are  provided  free  to  club  members. 
Individual  and  library  subscriptions  may  be  purchased 
at  the  rate  of  $3.00  per  year. 

Illustration:  "Charter  Charlie,"  John  F.  Wilson,  Jr. 

Cover:  Artwork  by  Jim  Stanley,  courtesy  of  Old  Salem 
Restoration,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Consulting  editor  for  this  issue  was  Dr.  Suellen  Hoy. 
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All  photographs,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are  from  the  files  of  the  Division  of 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY — Compositions  to  be  submitted  should  be  typewritten  or  legibly  handwritten  in  double  spaced  form  and  should  include  the  full  name 
of  the  student  and  the  school  represented.  When  reference  works  (previously  published  material)  are  used,  proper  credit  must  be  given  to  the  original  au- 
thor. Include  a  bibliography  listing  each  work  used.  List  the  author,  title  of  work,  facts  about  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date,  and 
edition),  and  pages  used.  If  the  exact  words  of  the  original  author  are  used,  quotation  marks  should  be  placed  before  and  after  the  material  used.  When 
possible,  black-and-white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written  material.  Space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the 
announced  theme  of  each  issue  determine  the  final  selection  of  articles  for  each  issue.  Topics  are  covered  accurately  but  are  not  presented  as  exhaustive 
studies.  All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary  standards,  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the 
editorial  staff. 


The  text  of  this  journal  is  available  on  magnetic  recording  tape  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  For  information,  call  (toll 
free).  800-662-7726. 
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SALEM  WATERWORKS 

by  Shirlyn  Ratcliff* 


Want  a  drink  of  water?  Turn  on  the  faucet. 
How  about  a  shower?  A  simple  turn  of  the  knob 
provides  an  abundant  water  supply.  Let's  have  a 
Coke!  More  water  needed  to  produce  that  drink. 
Every  facet  of  our  lives  requires  fresh,  pure  water. 
But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  how  we  get 
that  water?  Stretching  the  imagination  even  fur- 
ther, how  did  early  settlers  get  their  water?  There 
were  wells,  rainwater  cisterns  (storage  basins), 
springs,  and  rivers,  but  "running"  water  was  un- 
heard of  in  early  colonial  America.  All  this 
changed  when  the  Moravians  installed  a  water- 
works at  Salem,  based  on  a  similar  system  in 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  that  had  been  devel- 
oped in  1754. 

The  Moravians  migrated  to  North  Carolina 
from  their  settlements  in  Pennsylvania.  The  reli- 
gious sect  originally  came  to  America  from  Sax- 
ony, an  industrialized  urban  section  of  Germany. 
They  brought  town  plans  and  a  strong  spiritual 
and  community  life.  The  Moravians  bought  al- 
most 100,000  acres  in  the  western  Piedmont 
which  they  called  Wachovia — coming  from 
"wach,"  meaning  stream,  and  "aue,"  for  meadow. 
Before  settling  in  what  is  now  Salem  in  1766, 
they  lived  in  Bethabara  (1753)  and  Bethania 
(1759).  The  site  for  Salem  was  carefully  laid  out 
and  was  chosen  for  its  abundant  water  supply. 
Aside  from  personal  use  and  fire  protection, 
brewers,  dyers,  potters,  and  other  craftsmen 
needed  adequate  water.  By  1778  the  town  had 
grown  and  plans  began  for  the  Salem  water- 
works. The  Brethren  (Salem  residents)  decided  a 


central  water  system  would  cost  less  than  dig- 
ging more  wells,  and  they  chose  two  springs  a 
mile  from  Salem  as  their  water  supply. 

A  carpenter,  Christian  Triebel,  and  a  joiner,  Jo- 
hannes Krause,  were  hired  to  construct  the  sys- 
tem. Five-  to  eight-foot-long  oak  or  heart-of-pine 
logs  were  bored  to  a  diameter  of  IV2  to  3  inches. 
The  logs  were  trimmed  at  both  ends  to  fit  togeth- 
er with  an  iron  ring.  The  ring  was  larger  than  the 
openings  bored  into  each  log.  To  secure  a  tight  fit 
the  logs  were  pounded  together  into  the  iron 
ring.  Once  running  water  passed  through  the  log 
pipes,  the  wood  became  swollen  and  this  further 
tightened  the  end  joints  secured  by  the  iron  ring. 
Three-foot-deep  trenches  were  dug  from  the 
springs  down  to  Salem.  The  log  pipes  were 
placed  in  the  trenches,  covered  with  earth,  and 
gravity  provided  the  running  water.  To  ensure 
adequate  water  pressure,  Triebel  used  different 
bore  sizes  in  his  pipes.  The  farther  away  the 
pipes  ran  from  the  springs,  the  smaller  the  bore 
in  the  log  pipes  became. 

Triebel  and  a  journeyman  could  drill  ninety- 
six  feet  of  pipe  a  day,  and  the  entire  system  cost 
$2,000.  Water  was  held  in  five  cisterns,  and  run- 
off water  ran  into  reserve  cisterns.  Two  water 
outlets  served  Salem's  main  street.  The  water  was 
dispensed  through  standpipes  as  well  as  being 
dipped  from  troughs,  barrels,  and  the  cisterns. 
Water  went  to  the  kitchens  of  the  Single  Brothers 
House,  the  Gemein  House,  and  the  tavern 
through  copper  pipes  with  spigots.  A  monthly 
fee  for  water  use  was  charged. 


Journeyman.  A  worker  who  has 
learned  a  trade  and  works  for  an- 
other man. 


This  drawing  shows  carpenter  Christian  Triebel  and 
his  helper  Johannes  Krause  preparing  the  log  water 
pipes  used  in  Salem's  first  waterworks  system.  (All 
drawings  and  photographs  in  this  article  courtesy  of 
Old  Salem  Restoration,  Winston-Salem,  North  Caroli- 
na.) 


•Museum  of  History  Intern. 


These  fragments  from  Salem's  first  waterworks  system  consist  of  white  oak  water  pipes  and  an  iron  ring  used  to  join  the  pipe 
sections  together.  The  waterworks  system  was  completed  in  1778. 


Salem's  first  waterworks  was  a  community 
project.  Progress  on  it  was  watched  closely  and 
recorded  in  Moravian  diary  entries.  One  entry 
dated  March  14,  1778,  stated: 

The  most  interesting  event  of  this  day  was  that  the  pipe- 
water  was  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  Square  and  the 
stand-pipe  was  placed  at  the  very  spot  first  selected  for  it, 
and  from  it  the  water  rose  some  distance  higher  than 
from  the  stand-pipe  opposite  the  Two-Story  House.  All 
the  Brethren  and  Sisters  were  happy,  and  thanked  the 
Saviour  that  this  work,  which  had  looked  so  difficult  and 
tedious  in  advance,  had  been  accomplished  by  the  hands 
of  the  Brethren  in  only  two  months. 

President  George  Washington  visited  Salem  on 
May  31,  1791.  A  Moravian  diary  entry  of  June  1, 
1791,  noted  Washington's  approval  of  the  town 
and  "especially  the  water-works  and  its  use." 

During  1800  Salem  faced  the  problems  of  rot- 
ting wooden  pipes  and  of  increased  demands  for 
water  from  a  growing  town.  The  Brethren  asked 
master  potter  Rudolf  Christ  to  make  pottery  wa- 
ter pipes  to  replace  the  log  pipes.  The  earthen- 


ware pipes  were  molded  on  a  potter's  wheel  in 
two  pieces:  a  "nose"  section  and  a  "bell"  section. 
These  were  lapped  together  and  fired  in  a  kiln. 
The  grooved  "nose"  end  was  then  screwed  and 
cemented  into  the  "bell"  end  of  another  pipe.  By 
1808  "400  Stone  burnt  waterpipes"  completed  the 
first  ceramic  pipeline  in  Salem.  Dwindling  water 
supplies,  however,  coupled  with  increased  use 
and  aging  pipes  forced  Salem  to  build  another 
waterworks  in  1828.  A  new  spring  was  found 
and  a  pump  house,  with  an  eighteen-foot  over- 
shot waterwheel  and  a  triple-piston  pump,  was 
built  to  force  water  up  the  100-foot  hill  to  the 
town's  reservoir.  From  there  gravity  again  took 
over.  Since  all-metal  pipes  proved  too  costly  for 
this  system,  a  combination  of  metal,  ceramic,  and 
wooden  lines  were  used  instead. 

The  Salem  Water  Supply  Company  was 
formed  in  1878.  With  this  new  water  system  of 
cast-iron  pipes  and  new  reservoirs,  most  Salem 
residents  had  running  water.  Meanwhile,  the 
growth  of  the  town  of  Winston,  county  seat  of 
Forsyth  County,  affected  Salem.  The  two  towns 


had  physically  merged  together  by  1887,  and  had 
joined  water  systems  as  well,  bringing  Winston- 
Salem  into  the  twentieth  century. 

The  residents  of  colonial  Salem  certainly  did 
not  have  showers,  household  water  faucets,  or 
ice-making  refrigerators.  They  did,  however, 
have  a  progressive,  convenient  water  system.  As 
you  turn  on  the  faucet  today,  consider  just  how 
far  water  systems  have  come  since  the  Salem 
waterworks.  JL 


By  1808  master  potter  Rudolf  Christ  pro- 
duced 400  ceramic  water  pipes  to  replace 
the  rotting  log  pipelines  carrying  Salem's 
water  supply. 


The  eighteen-foot  overshot  waterwheel 
and  pump  house  at  Salem  were  com- 
pleted in  1828. 
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FREE  ROADS? 
ROAD  BUILDING  IN  COLONIAL 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

by  William  S.  Price,  Jr.* 

From  the  time  of  its  earliest  permanent  settlement  by  English- 
speaking  colonists  in  the  1650s,  North  Carolina  needed  a  system  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  ferries  if  it  was  to  grow  and  prosper.  At  first  settlers 
relied  on  a  network  of  Indian  trails,  boats,  canoes,  and  ships  to  trans- 
port themselves,  their  families,  and  their  goods.  As  migration  into  the 
province  increased,  the  number  of  farms,  plantations,  and  small  trad- 
ing posts  began  to  grow.  Colonists  realized  that  if  their  products  were 
going  to  get  to  market,  they  were  going  to  have  to  have  roads. 

Leaders  in  North  Carolina  naturally  modeled  their  early  road- 
building  system  on  what  they  were  already  familiar  with — that  is,  the 
way  roads  had  been  built  in  the  "mother  country"  England.  As  early 
as  1555  an  English  law  provided  that  each  "householder"  in  a  parish  (a 
local  unit  smaller  than  a  modern  county)  must  work  four  days  a  year 
to  maintain  roads  and  bridges  within  its  boundaries.  Those  who  could 
not  work  themselves  had  to  provide  a  substitute  or  pay  a  heavy  fine. 
By  1562  the  road  work  requirement  was  extended  to  six  days  a  year. 
And  no  one  was  paid  for  his  labor! 

Not  only  were  the  outlines  of  the  English  system  transferred  to 
North  Carolina,  but  the  requirements  were  even  harder.  The  earliest 
road  law  that  exists  for  North  Carolina  was  written  in  1715,  but  it  was 
based  on  a  law  that  had  existed  many  years  earlier — perhaps  as  early 
as  1670. 

The  law  passed  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1715 
required  that  certain  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  work 
on  building  and  maintaining  roads  and  bridges  in  their  precinct  (after 
1738  precincts  became  counties).  The  number  of  days  per  year  that 
such  free  labor  had  to  be  performed  was  not  specified  until  1771  when 
a  law  provided  that  no  one  would  be  required  to  work  on  roads  more 
than  twelve  days  a  year! 


"There  is  no  money  in  raising  corn,  it  costs  too 
much  to  get  it  to  market."  This  remark  by  a 
Wake  County  farmer  summed  up  one  of  North 
Carolina's  greatest  problems  for  over  two  cen- 
turies. The  rough  travel  conditions  on  the 
state's  few  roads,  shown  in  the  corduroy  road 
above,  hurt  commerce  and  caused  high 
freight  charges. 


"Director,  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


This  1930s  road  crew  demonstrates  that  road 
building  is  still  hard  work,  even  with  the  aid  of 
large  machinery. 

But  bulldozers  do  come  in  handy  for  moving  tree 
stumps.  Road  work,  ca.  1934,  during  construc- 
tion of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  on  Humpback 
Mountain. 


Most  of  you  reading  this  article  are  not  many  years  away  from 
being  sixteen.  Imagine  having  to  face  the  prospect  of  working  twelve 
days  a  year  cutting  down  trees,  pulling  up  stumps,  clearing  out 
thorny  and  snake-infested  underbrush  without  getting  paid  one  cent. 
That  kind  of  hard  work  is  often  what  road  construction  in  early  North 
Carolina  entailed.  And  even  though  most  colonial  roads  were  rarely 
more  than  eight  feet  wide  (that  is  not  much  bigger  than  Ralph  Samp- 
son standing  on  tiptoe),  those  eight  feet  had  to  be  carved  out  of 
frontier  wilderness. 

A  particularly  hateful  aspect  of  the  road-building  system  in  early 
North  Carolina  was  the  way  in  which  certain  people  were  exempted 
or  excused  from  having  to  work  on  roads.  Members  of  the  legislature, 
court  judges,  coroners,  constables,  clergymen,  attorneys,  clerks  of 
court,  physicians,  persons  tending  public  ferries,  and  schoolteachers 
were  not  required  to  work  on  roads.  Also  anyone  who  provided  three 
people  to  work  in  his  place  could  be  excused.  Those  three  substitutes 
were  usually  servants  or  slaves,  and  after  1756  only  slaves  could  serve 
as  substitutes. 

Except  for  schoolteachers,  physicians,  and  ferrymen,  none  of 
whom  was  wealthy  or  powerful  in  colonial  times,  the  effect  of  these 
exemptions  was  to  assure  that  the  rich  and  powerful  could  avoid 
road  work.  Therefore,  unpaid  labor  on  the  roads  of  early  North  Caroli- 
na was  performed  by  lower-class  whites,  white  and  black  indentured 
servants,  and  black  slaves.  Small  farmers,  merchants,  mariners,  ser- 
vants, and  slaves  comprised  the  "road  hands"  that  would  work  in  each 
county  to  build  roads  and  bridges.  To  complicate  matters  for  those 
individuals  who  missed  a  day's  work  on  the  roads,  there  was  a  heavy 
fine  charged  for  absenteeism. 

All  in  all,  the  system  of  building  roads  in  colonial  North  Carolina 
was  not  popular  with  the  poorer  classes  of  society.  Few  colonial  North 
Carolinians  wore  powdered  wigs  and  lace,  symbols  of  upper-class 
status.  The  vast  majority  of  North  Carolinians  fell  into  the  category  of 
those  required  to  do  road  work.  No  wonder  that  when  the  War  of  the 
Regulation,  a  protest  against  unjust  and  corrupt  government,  erupted 
in  piedmont  North  Carolina  between  1766  and  1771,  a  loud  complaint 
by  the  leading  Regulator  spokesman,  Herman  Husband,  was  the 
amount  of  time  small  farmers  had  to  spend  working  on  roads  and 
attending  militia  musters. 

The  next  time  you  are  cruising  in  your  family  car  down  one  of 
North  Carolina's  four-lane  interstate  highways  or  riding  your  bicycle 
on  a  neighborhood  street,  think  about  roads  before  the  American 
Revolution.  Not  only  would  your  travel  then  have  been  much  harder 
and  more  arduous,  but  your  father  and  brother  might  have  built  the 
road  you  were  riding  on.  And  they  would  have  received  no  wages  for 
their  labor.  When  it  comes  to  road  construction,  I  am  glad  I  live  here 
and  now. 


A  Haw  River  bateau,  undated. 

"BOATS  GO  UP  TO  EAGLE  FALLS": 
BATEAU  NAVIGATION  ON  THE  DAN  RIVER 

by  Lindley  S.  Butler* 


A  quiet  but  happy  crowd  gathered  on  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  Leaksville  landing  in  Rocking- 
ham County.  In  the  distance  the  faint  echo  of  a 
horn  was  heard,  and  the  whole  throng  cheered. 
Children  began  running  up  the  streets  gaily 
shouting,  "It's  coming!"  Again  the  horn's  clear 
note  sounded  and  the  people  moved  forward  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse.  At  the  river  bend  just 
below  the  landing  a  pointed  bow  came  into  view 
and  again  a  cheer  was  heard.  In  full  view  of  the 
excited  townspeople  the  bateau  slipped  across 
the  sluggish  current.  The  two  slaves  set  their 
long  poles  at  the  same  time,  and  the  craft  moved 
forward  with  little  apparent  effort.  The  bateau 
captain,  also  a  slave,  pulled  on  his  graceful 
sweep,  carefully  nestling  the  boat  against  the 
rough  dock. 

The  people  of  the  village  of  Leaksville  had 
long  awaited  the  arrival  of  this  bateau  from  Wel- 
don,  North  Carolina.  As  the  crew  tied  the  boat 
snugly  to  the  dock,  they  could  plainly  see  in  the 
open  hull  the  neat  stacks  of  boxes  and  barrels  of 
tools,  cloth,  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt,  and 
many  other  household  goods  bound  for  the 
stores  of  the  community  and  the  nearby  planta- 
tions. Lined  up  on  the  wharf  were  the  massive 
half-ton  hogsheads  of  tobacco  awaiting  ship- 
ment to  ports  downriver — Danville,  Milton, 
Clarksville,  and  Weldon. 

Although  they  were  landsmen  and  could  not 
fully  appreciate  the  skills  and  labor  of  the  bateau 
men,  the  townspeople  were  awed  by  the  fact  that 
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the  three  slaves  had  poled  the  craft  upriver  from 
Weldon,  which  was  over  150  miles  east.  Naviga- 
tion on  a  small,  shallow,  inland  river  like  the  Dan 
was  difficult,  and  the  slaves  had  to  know  where 
the  snags  and  rocks  were  located.  The  river  had 
been  improved  by  the  construction  of  sluices  or 
channels  through  the  rapids,  but  the  boatman 
who  was  not  alert  would  find  his  bateau  in  trou- 
ble very  quickly. 


The  Slink  Shoal  sluice  and  wing  dams  on  the  Dan  River. 
(Map  and  photographs  in  this  article  courtesy  of  author.) 


The  citizens,  young  and  old,  crowded  onto  the 
wharf  and  closely  inspected  the  long,  sleek  ba- 
teau. Nearly  every  spare  inch  was  filled  with 
cargo,  and  there  were  few  comforts  for  the  crew. 
Only  a  canvas  awning  shielded  them  from  the 
weather.  They  slept  on  pallets  on  the  plank  walk- 
ways that  ran  full-length  in  the  hull.  In  the  stern 
was  a  raised  square  brick  hearth  on  which  the 
crew  cooked  simple  meals  over  an  open  fire.  It 
was  clear  to  anyone  that  life  on  the  river  was  not 
for  the  weak,  but  for  the  slaves  the  long  voyages 
offered  a  measure  of  freedom  that  was  not  avail- 
able to  them  on  a  plantation. 

This  imaginary  scene  was  repeated  many 
times  on  the  Dan  River  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  upper  Dan  River  valley  farmers  and 
merchants,  who  could  reach  their  James  River 
markets  in  Virginia  only  by  long  overland  wag- 
on routes,  had  dreamed  for  many  years  of  a  ba- 
teau navigation  system  that  would  make  their 
river  an  easy  commercial  route  to  the  outside 
world.  Although  a  few  voyages  had  succeeded 
on  the  dangerous  river,  not  until  the  Roanoke 
Navigation  Company  improved  the  river  after 
1815  did  the  valley  begin  to  grow.  This  naviga- 
tion company  was  funded  by  the  state,  which 
purchased  bonds  in  the  company.  This  state 
money,  together  with  some  private  funds,  was 
spent  on  river  improvements  that  lasted  into  the 
1880s.  At  that  time  the  federal  government  re- 
built the  old  navigation  system  to  improve  it  for 
steam  navigation. 

After  more  than  a  century  of  neglect  the  navi- 
gation system  is  still  in  the  Dan  River  aiding 
canoes  and  small  boats.  There  are  two  types  of 
structures  remaining  on  the  river.  The  sluice, 
which  is  most  common,  consists  of  two  parallel 
walls  made  of  piled  stone.  Wing  dams,  which  are 
found  only  at  Slink  Shoal,  extend  from  each  bank 


This  shot  of  Slink  Shoals  in  Rockingham  County  shows 
the  sluice  wall  at  right  and  wing  dams  downriver. 


to  form  a  vee  shape  with  an  opening  in  the  mid- 
dle. They  are  made  of  logs  and  piled  rocks. 

These  improvements  led  to  an  economic  boom 
for  the  old  towns  of  Milton,  Danville  (Virginia), 
and  Leaksville,  and  for  the  new  towns  of  Madi- 
son, and  Jackson  at  Eagle  Falls,  as  well.  A  river 
song  sung  in  1819  illustrates  the  boom  atmo- 
sphere. Sung  to  the  tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the 
words  are: 

Danville's  drunk,  Leaksville's  sunk, 
Hogtown's  all  on  fire; 
Boats  go  up  to  Eagle  Falls, 
But  can't  go  any  higher. 

So  clear  the  way  for  Jackson  Town, 
No  others  need  aspire. 
She's  got  the  coon  and  pretty  soon 
She'll  set  the  world  on  fire. 

The  boom  collapsed  in  the  panic  of  1819, 
which  was  a  serious  economic  depression,  and 
the  town  of  Jackson  did  not  survive.  The  bateaux, 
however,  continued  to  "go  up  to  Eagle  Falls,"  and 
when  a  sluice  was  built  through  the  rapids  at  the 
falls,  the  bateaux  could  reach  Madison. 

Despite  the  appearance  of  a  few  small  steam 
towboats  on  the  river  after  the  Civil  War,  bateaux 
continued  to  be  the  main  form  of  transportation 
on  the  river  until  the  railroad  finally  entered  the 
upper  Dan  River  valley.  By  1892  three  different 
railroads  had  tapped  the  valley  trade.  For  a  few 
years  bateaux  crews  found  occasional  employ- 
ment with  group  outings  and  river  picnic  trips, 
but  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  make  a 
living  on  the  river.  The  bateaux  vanished  and 
soon  became  vague  memories  to  the  valley  peo- 
ple. But  the  canals,  sluices,  and  wing  dams  sur- 
vived to  be  rediscovered  as  reminders  of  a  color- 
ful era  on  the  river.  A 

Tom  Butler  (left)  and  Robert  W.  Carter  (right)  steer  their 
canoe  through  a  sluice  at  Widemouth  Shoal  while  ex- 
ploring the  nineteenth-century  river  improvements  on 
the  Dan  River. 


THE  DAN  RIVER  NAVIGATION  SYSTEM 


The  upper  Dan  River,  which  flows  through  two  thirds  of  Rockingham  County 
and  on  into  Virginia  where  it  joins  the  Roanoke  River,  was  settled  in  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  Early  settlers  in  this  northern  piedmont  county  had  few 
roads  to  transport  supplies  on,  so  they  moved  their  goods  up  and  down  the  Dan 
River.  Because  of  this,  major  trade  centers  for  the  county  developed  in  Virginia. 

In  1792  a  double-ended,  flat-bottomed  boat  called  a  bateau  traveled  up  the 
Dan  River  through  Stokes  and  Rockingham  counties.  Bateaux  were  used  for 
hauling  bulk  cargoes  like  tobacco  to  trade  centers,  and  this  early  voyage  proved 
that  commercial  ventures  were  possible  on  the  upper  river.  A  major  problem  for 
river  transportation,  however,  involved  the  numerous  rapids  and  falls  blocking 
the  river  before  it  entered  Virginia.  If  these  obstacles  could  be  overcome,  an  open 
line  of  river  travel  between  Rockingham  County  and  the  Virginia  tobacco  mar- 
kets would  be  opened. 

The  Roanoke  Navigation  Company,  chartered  by  the  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  legislatures  in  1812,  began  the  first  major  river  improvements  in  the 
Roanoke  River  basin,  which  included  the  Dan  River.  This  was  an  example  of 
early  efforts  supported  by  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to  provide  internal  im- 
provements. Many  North  Carolinians  were  eager  to  end  the  state's  reputation  as 
the  "Rip  Van  Winkle  State  " — a  sleepy,  backward  place  with  no  major  forms  of 
transportation  or  industry. 

In  1823  the  Roanoke  River  rapids  near  Weldon,  in  Halifax  County,  were  passed 
by  a  nine-mile  canal.  This  opened  the  upper  Roanoke  and  its  two  tributaries,  the 
Dan  and  Staunton  rivers,  to  bateaux  navigation.  Later,  wing  dams,  sluices  (walls 
that  create  a  river  channel),  locks,  and  more  canals  tamed  the  rest  of  the  river.  By 
1828  the  Dan  River  was  fully  open  to  the  town  of  Madison. 

These  river  improvements  enabled  bateaux  to  carry  supplies  and  crops  des- 
tined for  Virginia.  The  growth  of  the  railroad  industry  eventually  led  to  the 
decline  of  the  river  as  a  major  source  of  transportation.  But  remnants  of  these 
nineteenth-century  river  improvements  stand  as  examples  of  early  public  works 
in  this  state.yjjL 

SOURCE: 

Butler,  Lindley  S.  Our  Proud  Heritage,  A  Pictorial  History  of  Rockingham  County,  N.C. 
Bassett,  Virginia:  Bassett  Printing  Corp.,  1971. 


Bateau,  bateaux  (plural 
form).  Flat-bottomed  boats  de- 
signed to  carry  large  cargoes  in 
shallow  waters. 

Internal  improvements. 

Man-made  structures  designed  to 
provide  better  and  safer  transpor- 
tation with  in  a  state  or  country. 


Tom  Butler 
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THE  CURRITUCK  BEACH  LIGHTHOUSE 


The  last  lighthouse  built  on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  was  the 
Currituck  Beach  Lighthouse  located  at  Corolla,  North  Carolina,  just  thirteen 
miles  south  of  the  Virginia  state  line.  Built  in  1873,  the  lighthouse  was  commis- 
sioned in  December,  1875.  It  was  first  operated  by  the  United  States  Lighthouse 
Service  and  later  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  which  still  maintains  it.  In 
1964  the  Coast  Guard  appointed  a  civilian  lamplighter  to  take  care  of  the  light- 
house. 

The  lighthouse,  156  feet  high  with  six-foot-thick  brick  walls,  resembles  the 
older  Cape  Lookout  Lighthouse.  To  distinguish  the  Currituck  Beach  Lighthouse 
from  other  North  Carolina  lighthouses,  the  exterior  was  left  the  natural  red  brick 
color.  The  original  lens  for  the  lighthouse  was  handmade  in  Germany  and  cost 
$38,000. 

Originally  the  lighthouse  used  kerosene  to  fuel  the  lamps.  The  fuel  was 
shipped  from  Baltimore  to  Currituck  Sound  every  three  months.  There  it  was 
unloaded  onto  a  railway  handcar  that  brought  it  to  the  lighthouse  doors.  It  then 
had  to  be  carried  up  the  steps  of  the  lighthouse  to  the  lamps.  In  the  winter  it 
would  take  five  gallons  of  kerosene  a  night  to  burn  the  five  wicks,  which 
produced  145,000  candlepower. 

In  the  early  days  it  took  a  crew  of  three  men  to  keep  the  lighthouse  operating 
because  everything  was  done  by  hand.  "The  cut  glass  lens  revolved  and  every 
two-and-a-half  hours  men  had  to  rewind  it  using  a  lead  weight  and  a  pulley.  The 


Joe  E.  Lewark,  Jr. 
Knotts  Island  Junior  Historical  Association 
Knotts  Island  School 
Knotts  Island 


Currituck  Beach  Lighthouse. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  author.) 


heat  of  the  sun  would  be  so  intense  on  the  delicate  lens  that  each  morning  the 
men  had  to  cover  it  completely  over  to  prevent  damage  to  it." 

Today,  however,  the  lighthouse  is  fully  automatic.  The  fading  of  the  sunlight 
makes  the  light  come  on  about  ten  minutes  before  sunset.  The  light  cuts  off  about 
five  minutes  before  sunrise.  A  1,000-watt  bulb  generates  the  50,000  candlepower 

used  to  protect  shipping  off  the  North  Carolina  coast.  if 

^rv- 
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ASKEWVILLE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


Toni  Jernigan,  Alice  Parker, 
Erik  Jernigan,  and  Kenny  Mizelle 
Bertie  County  History  Seekers 
Askewville  Elementary  School 
Windsor 


Ray  Kornegay,  our  principal,  was  interviewed  on  September  2,  1983.  Accord- 
ing to  his  records,  a  one-and-one-half  acre  lot  was  purchased  in  1913  from  Mr.  A. 
J.  White.  Shortly  thereafter  a  school  was  erected  on  that  site.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  original  school  prior  to  1938.  However,  information  received  from 
Janie  Hughes,  the  superintendent's  secretary,  indicates  that  the  enrollment  in 
1925  consisted  of  forty-nine  students.  The  length  of  the  school  session  at  that 
time  was  120  days.  Classes  went  from  grades  one  through  twelve,  inclusive. 

In  1938  the  old  one-room  building  was  torn  down  and  a  new  building  with 
four  rooms  was  erected.  This  building  had  no  cafeteria  or  lunchroom.  There  were 
coal  heaters  in  each  classroom,  and  building  supervisors  monitored  the  water 
supply  and  heaters  at  the  school. 

In  1962  an  additional  7.01  acres  were  purchased  from  Mr.  L.  J.  White.  The  new 
brick  structure  erected  on  this  property,  the  present  Askewville  Elementary 
School,  contains  12,046  square  feet.  Completed  in  1964,  the  school  houses  the 
kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade. 

Askewville  Elementary  School  has  gone  through  many  changes  over  the 
years.  Many  modern  conveniences,  such  as  a  computer,  are  now  used  to  teach. 
The  citizens  of  the  community  and  the  local  education  agency  have  worked  hard 
to  make  the  school  a  better  place  for  its  students.  For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

k 
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This  rendering  of  the  present  Askewville  Elementary  School  was  drawn  by  Kenny  Mizelle. 
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THE  OLD  MADISON  BRIDGE 

The  contract  for  the  old  Madison  Bridge  was  authorized  on  July  2,  1930,  and 
construction  was  completed  on  July  8,  1931.  The  final  cost  for  the  bridge  was 
estimated  to  be  $122,014.29. 

The  location  of  the  bridge,  leading  directly  into  the  town,  proved  vital  to  the 
town's  development.  The  old  bridge  is  approximately  1,057  feet  in  length  and 
has  a  twenty-foot-wide  roadway.  A  three-foot  sidewalk  and  light  fixtures  were 
added  in  1954.  The  deck  is  sixty-five  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Dan  River.  It 
consists  of  six  inches  of  reinforced  concrete  and  one-and-a-half  inches  of  asphalt 
that  rest  on  steel  I-beams.  Six  of  the  eleven  main  spans  have  steel  trusses.  Posted 
load  limits  are  as  follows:  twenty-seven  tons  for  single  unit  vehicles,  and  thirty 
tons  for  tractors  and  trailers. 

The  bridge  is  now  fifty-two  years  old,  however,  and  it  is  beginning  to  show  its 
age.  Numerous  patched  potholes  and  wear  and  tear  on  the  concrete  and  asphalt 
have  taken  their  toll.  Because  of  this,  a  new  bridge  is  scheduled  to  be  built 
beginning  in  March,  1984.  Completion  of  the  new  bridge  is  expected  by  May, 
1986. 

The  new  bridge  will  be  located  directly  north  of  the  existing  bridge.  During 
construction  of  the  new  bridge,  the  existing  bridge  will  remain  open.  After  the 
new  one  is  completed,  the  old  bridge  will  be  torn  down  and  the  approaching 
roadways  will  be  redirected  to  the  new  bridge.  The  anticipated  costs  of  construc- 
tion for  the  new  bridge  are:  removal  of  existing  bridge,  $30,000;  structure  of  new 
bridge,  $2,020,000;  lighting,  $20,000;  roadway  approaches,  $150,000;  right-of- 
way  and  utilities,  $235,000,  for  a  total  of  $2,455,000!  But  each  dollar  is  an  invest- 
ment in  Madison's  future.  ,* 

SOURCES: 

Webster,  Wesley  D.,  deputy  secretary,  N. 
with  maps,  October  20,  1983. 


C.  Department  of  Transportation.  Letter 


Roadway  repairs,  old  Madison  Bridge.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  author.) 


Bliss,  Ormand,  project  engineer.  Letter  with  copies  of  architect's  proposed  draw- 
ings of  new  bridge,  October  20,  1983. 
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THE  HAMLET  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Hamlet's  library  started  in  1922  as  a  Woman's  Club  project.  It  was  sponsored  by 
Mrs.  Vance  Sykes  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Willis  as  a  small  subscription  library. 

The  library  began  with  a  dozen  books  on  a  back  shelf  in  Jack  Lander's  drug- 
store. Mrs.  C.  B.  Williams  dispensed  books  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  a  day.  Through 
the  sales  of  sandwiches  and  baked  goods  the  library  began  to  raise  money  for 
purchasing  more  books.  Later  they  moved  the  books  to  a  room  at  City  Hall 
because  of  the  large  number  of  books  they  acquired.  In  1932  more  books  were 
added  to  the  library's  collection  from  the  disbanded  Seaboard  YMCA. 

The  first  employee  of  the  library  was  a  part-time  high  school  student,  Hilary 
Bryson.  Later  Mrs.  E.  A.  Russell  became  a  combined  librarian  and  secretary. 
Helen  Thompson  served  as  the  first  full-time  librarian  paid  for  by  the  city  of 
Hamlet. 

On  October  3,  1933,  the  library  was  named  the  Hamlet  Public  Library.  The 
public's  increased  interest  in  and  use  of  the  library  led  the  city  to  begin  planning 
for  a  new  library  building.  In  1935  Hamlet  obtained  $4,000  through  the  WPA 
(Works  Progress  Administration),  part  of  the  New  Deal  sponsored  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  help  the  nation  recover  from  the  Great  Depression.  The 
city  of  Hamlet  added  another  $6,000  to  this  sum  to  go  toward  the  library  build- 
ing. A  lot  was  donated  by  W.  H.  Bagwell  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife.  Construction 
of  the  building  was  completed  in  September,  1938.  Eleanor  Hammond  served  as 
librarian. 

The  Hamlet  Public  Library  joined  the  Sandhills  Regional  Library  System  in 
1978.  The  library's  collection  now  includes  16,000  books  as  well  as  periodicals, 
records,  tapes,  microforms,  and  audiovisual  equipment.  Two  full-time  and  two 


part-time  staff  members  provide  services  to  the  public  six  days  a  week 


Annette  Cato 
Ramblin'  Rams 
Hamlet  Junior  High  School 
Hamlet 


Hamlet  Public  Library,  built  in  1938.  (Photo 
courtesy  of  author.) 


RALEIGH'S  FIRE  DEPARTMENTS 


Have  you  ever  wondered  how  long  it  would  take  the  fire  department  to  get  to 
your  home  in  the  event  of  a  fire?  Do  you  know  the  number  to  call  in  case  of  a  fire? 
It  takes  the  Raleigh  firemen  approximately  three  minutes  to  get  to  a  fire.  It  should 
take  no  more  than  five  minutes.  The  telephone  number  "911"  is  hooked  up  to  the 
fire  department. 

The  Raleigh  fire  department  has  a  very  dependable  staff.  There  are  fifteen  fire 
stations  in  Raleigh,  and  one  is  under  construction.  Each  fire  station  covers  ap- 
proximately four  miles.  The  average  number  of  men  assigned  to  a  station  de- 
pends on  the  amount  of  equipment  in  the  station.  There  are  three  work  shifts  a 
day.  The  city  of  Raleigh  currently  requires  a  staff  of  over  300  firemen. 

You  do  not  become  a  fireman  by  saying,  "I  want  to  be  a  fireman."  Firemen  have 
to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old.  They  also  undergo  extensive  training  and  must 
pass  written,  physical,  and  eye  tests  while  maintaining  an  average  of  at  least 
eighty  percent  during  the  twelve-week  course.  Other  requirements  include  a 
high  school  diploma  and  United  States  citizenship. 

A  fire  division  is  headed  by  a  chief  who  is  hired  by  the  city  manager.  The  chief 
is  responsible  for  personnel,  equipment,  and  buildings  assigned  to  the  division. 
The  chief  must  attend  every  fire  or  have  an  assistant  there.  Fire  inspectors  and 
training  programmers  work  under  the  chief.  The  Raleigh  fire  department  has  a 
budget  of  $7.5  million.  This  budget  pays  for  the  fire  equipment,  maintenance  of 
the  fire  stations,  and  personnel,  j? 

SOURCE: 

Davis,  Richmond,  chief  of  training,  Raleigh  Fire  Division.  Interview,  October  16, 
1983,  Raleigh. 
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Fire  Station  #3,  Hargett  and  Blount  streets, 
Raleigh  firemen  with  two  canine  friends,  ca.  1925.  From  left  to  right  are  Mr.  Raleigh,  ca.  1911,  ready  for  action. 

Wilkins,  Bruce  Holloway,  and  Pat  Marshman.  ' 
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Brand  new  when  photographed  in  1891,  this  Charlotte  trolley  provided  fast  public  transportation  and  symbolized  Charlotte's 
prosperity  and  growth  as  an  urban  area.  (Photo  courtesy  of  author.) 


Editor's  Note:  Prior  to  the  automobile  age,  the  electric  streetcar  played  a  major  role  in  determining  the  direction  and 
growth  of  American  cities.  Although  most  streetcars  were  the  property  of  privately  owned  companies,  these  compa- 
nies worked  with  city  governments  to  provide  an  essential  community  service — public  transportation.  The  compa- 
nies had  to  rely  on  permission  from  city  officials  to  lay  their  trolley  tracks  and  to  hang  their  electric  wires  along  city 
streets.  Streetcars,  in  turn,  brought  the  city  many  advantages.  Streetcars  offered  the  fastest  form  of  city  transportation 
ever  available  to  the  public,  which  greatly  reduced  commuting  time.  The  fast  movement  of  people  promoted  the 
growth  of  suburbs,  because  people  could  live  farther  away  from  downtown  jobs  and  still  reach  them  easily.  The 
streetcar  also  made  the  downtown  or  the  central  business  district  a  thriving  market  for  goods  and  jobs.  Until  replaced 
by  motorized  city  buses,  the  "lightning  cars"  were  considered  an  engineering  marvel  and  became  an  important 
symbol  of  municipal  vitality  and  pride.  What  happened  in  Charlotte  took  place  in  Asheville,  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  and 
many  other  American  cities  as  well. 


On  May  18,  1891,  a  "great  and  jolly  crowd" 
gathered  along  Tryon  Street  in  Charlotte  to  wit- 
ness an  exciting  and  dramatic  event.  Reporters 
from  as  far  away  as  Wilmington  mingled  among 
the  excited  throng  of  spectators.  Even  the  horses 
hitched  outside  the  Central  Hotel  "pricked  up 
their  ears"  as  the  wire  above  the  middle  of  the 
street  drew  taut.  Then  it  happened.  With  sparks 
flying  and  wheels  grinding,  Charlotte's  first  trol- 
ley rumbled  from  the  Square,  the  intersection  of 
Trade  and  Tryon  streets,  and  headed  for  Dil- 
worth,  Charlotte's  first  suburb. 

The  man  responsible  for  all  this  clatter  and 
commotion  was  Edward  Dilworth  Latta.  Born  in 
1851  near  Pendleton,  South  Carolina,  Latta 
moved  to  Charlotte  from  New  York  City  in  1876 


and  opened  a  department  store.  In  1883  he  estab- 
lished the  Charlotte  Trouser  Company  and  began 
shipping  men's  pants  all  over  the  Southeast.  A 
big,  stern-looking,  bald-headed  man,  Latta  began 
to  get  rich  and  powerful. 

Latta  wanted  Charlotte  to  become  a  large,  pros- 
perous city,  so  that  everybody  would  know  that 
southerners  were  no  longer  a  defeated  people. 
Trolleys,  which  had  first  appeared  in  1886  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  were  symbols  of  pro- 
gress and  urban  maturity.  Latta  was  determined 
to  get  electric  streetcars  for  Charlotte,  especially 
after  they  appeared  in  Asheville  in  1889. 

On  July  8,  1890,  Latta  joined  with  Mayor  F.  B. 
McDowell  and  four  other  business  leaders  in 
Charlotte  to  create  the  Charlotte  Consolidated 


'Director,  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Historic  Properties  Commission. 


Construction  Company,  or  the  Four  Cs.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  firm,  Latta  signed  a  $40,000  contract 
with  the  famous  Thomas  Edison  Company  on 
February  11,  1891,  to  build  an  electric  streetcar 
system.  The  new  system  would  replace  the  old- 
fashioned  horse-drawn  line  that  had  operated  in 
Charlotte  since  1887.  There  was  also  a  municipal 
contract  with  the  city  that  listed  requirements  for 
the  methods  of  laying  track,  safety  precautions, 
projected  services  to  certain  areas,  and  levels  and 
types  of  streetcar  services.  The  streetcar  company 
also  paid  the  city  a  rent  for  a  right-of-way  to  use 
city  streets. 

C.  E.  Collins,  an  Edison  official,  came  to  Char- 
lotte to  supervise  construction  of  the  Charlotte 
trolley  network.  Work  began  in  March,  1891.  The 
heart  of  the  system  was  the  powerhouse,  built  by 
John  Crossland  from  Mobile,  Alabama,  in  which 
the  electric  generators  were  located.  Current 
reached  the  trolleys  by  means  of  an  overhead 
cable,  suspended  18V2  feet  above  the  middle  of 
the  street.  At  first  the  Four  Cs  operated  three 
trolleys.  One  was  a  crosstown  route  that  led  from 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Depot  on 
West  Trade  Street  to  McDowell  Street  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  city.  The  other  two  trolleys  ran  on 
the  main  line  from  the  Carolina  Central  Depot  on 
North  Tryon  Street  to  Latta  Park,  the  amusement 
park  in  Dilworth. 

Trolleys  made  suburbs  possible  because  now 
people  could  live  a  long  way  from  where  they 
worked.  Dilworth  opened  on  May  20, 1891,  with 
a  festive  land  sale  at  which  the  Four  Cs  sold 
seventy-eight  lots.  "No  better  evidence  of  the 
faith  the  people  have  in  the  future  of  the  city 
could  be  desired  than  in  the  way  this  suburban 
ground  is  selling,"  purred  the  Charlotte  News. 

Amusement  parks  across  the  United  States 
were  built  at  the  end  of  trolley  lines  so  that  large 
numbers  of  people  would  have  a  good  reason  to 
use  the  system.  The  same  was  true  in  Dilworth. 
The  Four  Cs  hired  Joseph  Forsyth  Johnston,  a 
landscape  architect  from  New  York  City,  to  create 
a  Victorian  fantasy  land.  Latta  Park  had  a  lake  for 
boating,  a  lily-pad  pond,  beautiful  fountains,  ter- 
raced flower  gardens,  riding  trails,  a  pavilion,  a 
theater,  and  a  baseball  stadium.  "The  people  of 
Charlotte  are  already  beginning  to  bless  the 
name  of  E.  D.  Latta,  whose  brains,  money  and 
nerve  have  secured  these  heretofore  unheard  of 
privileges,"  the  Charlotte  News  declared  on  May 
29,  1891. 

Latta  and  the  Four  Cs  operated  the  Charlotte 
trolley  system  for  twenty  years,  from  May,  1891, 
until  January,  1911.  During  these  years,  Latta  ad- 
ministered his  streetcar  empire  with  great  care 
and  attention.  Every  Christmas  he  closed  the  sys- 
tem so  that  he  could  entertain  the  motormen  and 


Edward  Dilworth  Latta,  the  founder  of  Char- 
lotte's trolley  system. 


conductors  at  a  lavish  banquet  in  the  Central 
Hotel.  But  in  December,  1903,  he  fired  trolley 
crewmen  who  went  out  on  strike.  He  repeatedly 
purchased  new  equipment,  because  he  wanted 
Charlotte  to  have  the  best  streetcars  available. 
Latta  also  extended  his  streetcars  into  new  sub- 
urbs, such  as  Elizabeth  and  Piedmont  Park  in 
1902  and  Biddleville,  a  black  neighborhood,  in 
1903. 

On  November  27,  1910,  Latta  announced  that 
the  Four  Cs  would  sell  the  trolley  system  to  the 
Southern  Power  Company,  now  Duke  Power. 
Two  considerations  persuaded  Latta  to  make  this 
move.  First,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  the  Charlotte 
Board  of  Aldermen  had  awarded  a  streetcar  fran- 
chise to  Southern  Power,  providing  competition 
to  Latta's  streetcar  empire.  Second,  Latta  had 
closed  Latta  Park  and  opened  Lakewood  Park  on 
the  western  side  of  Charlotte  in  1909.  He  wanted 
to  concentrate  his  time  on  his  new  development 
projects. 

Trolleys  lasted  in  Charlotte  until  March  14, 
1938,  when  Duke  Power  Company  retired  the 
electric  streetcars,  sold  the  best  ones  to  Bogota, 
Colombia,  and  made  way  for  city  buses.  "This  is 
not  a  funeral,  but  a  resurrection  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  and  better  means  of  transporta- 
tion," Dr.  Luther  Little,  minister  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  told  the  crowd  that  gathered  at  the 
Square  to  bid  farewell  to  the  trolleys.  Latta  had 
died  in  1925.  But  nobody  in  that  crowd  could 
deny  the  essential  wisdom  of  Latta's  decision  to 
bring  electric  streetcars  to  Charlotte  in  1891.  JL 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  MOTHER  OF 
GOOD  ROADS 


by  Jeffrey  J.  Crow* 
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Before  the  1920s  most  of  North  Carolina's  roads 
were  dirt.  This  meant  roads  were  rough,  filled 
with  ruts,  and  impassible  during  rainy  weather 
because  of  the  thick  mud.  When  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  of  1921  agreed  to  issue  $50 
million  in  bonds  to  establish  a  paved  state  high- 
way system,  the  Raleigh  Times  described  it  as  "pri- 
marily the  work  of  Miss  Hattie  Berry  of  Chapel 
Hill,  secretary  of  the  State  Good  Roads  Associ- 
ation. ...  To  her  more  than  to  any  one  person  or 
groups  of  persons  is  due  the  thanks  of  those  who 
desire  to  bring  North  Carolina  out  of  the  mud." 
Echoing  similar  sentiments,  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  credited  Berry  with  "one  of  the  most 
stupendous  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  history  of 
the  state. ...  It  was  her  bill  in  the  beginning,  and 
it  was  her  indefatigable  work  that  held  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  line  until  it  had  voted." 

At  a  time  when  many  people  still  disliked  the 
idea  of  women  voting,  Harriet  Morehead  Berry 
took  the  lead  in  securing  the  "most  drastic  piece 
of  legislation  . . .  ever . . .  attempted,"  a  program 
"too  idealistic  for  North  Carolina."  Her  triumph 
appeared  to  come  quickly,  but  it  was  in  fact  the 
culmination  of  years  of  hard  work  and  more  than 
a  little  pluck. 

Harriet  Morehead  Berry  was  born  in  Hillsbor- 
ough in  1877.  She  enrolled  in  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  (now  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro)  in  1893  and 
graduated  with  a  brilliant  record.  After  teaching 
for  a  few  years,  Berry  joined  the  staff  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Geological  and  Economic  Survey 
in  1901.  She  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  sur- 
vey in  1904.  Through  the  efforts  of  Hattie  Berry 
and  of  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  state  geologist,  the 
state's  geological  survey  energetically  promoted 
the  good  roads  movement  in  North  Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association 
was  formed  in  1902.  Coordinating  the  work  of 
the  state  geological  survey  with  that  of  the  Good 
Roads  Association,  Berry  and  Pratt  worked  re- 
lentlessly for  good  roads  during  the  next  two 
decades.  The  geological  survey  held  road  insti- 
tutes at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 


North  Carolina's  "Mother  of  Good  Roads,"  Harriet  More 
head  Berry,  in  1919. 


Chapel  Hill,  which  were  attended  by  county 
commissioners,  road  engineers,  and  citizens  who 
recognized  the  need  for  a  state  highway  system. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World  War  I  in 
1917,  Pratt  joined  the  army  and  Berry  became  the 
acting  head  of  the  geological  survey  and  of  the 
Good  Roads  Association.  In  Berry's  words,  she 
"had  a  free  hand  for  the  first  time"  to  carry  out 
some  of  her  ideas. 

She  called  a  meeting  in  1918  to  plan  a  strategy 
for  pushing  the  necessary  legislation  for  a  high- 
way system  through  the  General  Assembly. 
Berry  drafted  a  bill  that  greatly  agitated  the  1919 
legislative  session.  Behind  the  scenes  Berry  al- 
most singlehandedly  led  the  fight.  With  no  ste- 
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nographer  she  had  to  do  much  of  the  work  her- 
self, burning  "the  midnight  oil  practically  the 
whole  time,"  she  later  recalled.  Many  business- 
men and  politicians,  however,  opposed  the  idea 
of  the  state's  funding  a  large-scale  road-building 
business.  They  especially  disliked  the  heavy  debt 
that  would  accompany  a  large  bond  issuance. 

The  Good  Roads  Association's  bill  failed  to  pass 
in  1919,  but  Berry  had  learned  a  lesson.  She  im- 
mediately set  about  organizing  a  statewide, 
grass-roots  campaign  to  pressure  the  1921  legisla- 
ture to  establish  a  state  highway  system.  During 
the  two-year  campaign  Berry  spoke  in  eighty- 
nine  counties  and  traveled  some  of  North  Caroli- 
na's worst  roads  by  wagons,  buses,  and  auto- 
mobiles. Women,  as  key  field  workers  for  the 
association,  recruited  new  members,  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  good  roads,  and  distributed  propaganda. 

Though  frail  in  appearance,  Miss  Hattie  pos- 
sessed a  strong  voice  and  radiated  great  self-con- 
fidence. She  relished  a  good  fight  but  never  for- 
got an  insult  or  slight.  One  newspaper  called  her 
simply  "the  best  woman  politician  in  the  state." 

She  had  to  be,  for  by  1920  the  campaign  for 
good  roads  brought  her  increasingly  under  at- 
tack. A  rival  good  roads  organization  based  in 
Charlotte  opposed  the  expense  involved  in 
Berry's  plan.  She  wanted  all  counties  to  receive 
the  benefit  of  good  roads.  This  meant  using  tax 
money  from  the  larger,  wealthier  counties  to  help 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  poorer,  rural 
counties.  The  Charlotte  group  favored  a  small 
highway  system  connecting  larger  cities  only 
These  conflicting  views  led  some  members  of  the 
Good  Roads  Association  to  suggest  that  a  man 
should  administer  the  campaign  for  good  roads, 
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Hattie  Berry's  plans  "to  bring  North  Carolina  out  of  the  mud" 
would  probably  have  won  the  approval  of  these  1920  Haywood 
County  travelers. 


Relished.  Enjoyed. 


since  it  might  be  too  much  for  a  woman.  To  that 
notion  Miss  Hattie  icily  replied,  "the  weak  shoul- 
ders of  a  woman  have  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
carried  this  proposition,  and  I  propose  that  the 
weak  shoulders  of  a  woman  should  continue  to 
carry  it." 

She  won  her  point,  but  the  fight  was  not  over. 
The  new  governor,  Cameron  Morrison  of  Char- 
lotte, favored  the  Charlotte  faction's  view  on 
good  roads.  He  sought  to  shield  the  wealthier 
counties  from  heavy  expense  by  recommending 
that  each  county  pay  for  half  the  cost  of  building 


Prior  to  paved  roads,  pleasure 
excursions  in  the  family  car 
could  end  in  disaster  in  North 
Carolina.  Luckily  for  this  mud- 
bound  convertible  and  family, 
the  approaching  team  of  horses 
would  pull  them  free  from  their 
prison. 


Franklin  Street  in  Chapel  Hill,  ca.  1915,  clearly  shows  the  hopeless  condition  of  dirt  roads  after  melting  snow  or  rain 
touched  them.  Notice  the  sign  supporting  "Good  Roads."  (Photograph  from  a  copy  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection, 
UNC  Library,  Chapel  Hill.) 


and  maintaining  roads.  The  Good  Roads  Associ- 
ation was  stunned.  Poorer  counties  could  not 
possibly  raise  enough  tax  revenues  for  such  a 
program.  At  a  dramatic  conference  with  Gover- 
nor Morrison,  Miss  Hattie  and  the  good  roads 
supporters  confronted  the  governor.  They  point- 
edly reminded  him  that  the  Democratic  cam- 
paign plank  of  1920  had  called  for  the  state,  not 
the  counties,  to  build  roads.  After  the  meeting 
Morrison  told  a  reporter  that,  "If  it  hadn't  been 
for  that  waspish  woman,  I  could  have  had  my 
way." 

Berry's  success  in  raising  grass-roots  support 
for  her  roads  campaign  can  be  seen  in  the  growth 
of  the  Good  Roads  Association  from  272  active 
members  in  1919  to  5,500  in  1921.  Over  25,000 
names  were  collected  on  petitions  for  good  roads 
and  over  195  circular  letters  had  been  mailed  out 
in  less  than  two  years.  By  the  time  the  legislature 
met  in  1921  the  passage  of  a  state  highway  sys- 
tem act  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  During  the 
debate  in  the  assembly  Berry  was  given  a  desk 


next  to  the  speaker's  where  she  answered  notes 
from  assemblymen  on  the  floor.  The  1921  law 
contained  the  principal  features  of  Berry's  pro- 
gram, especially  the  key  factor  of  state  funding. 

The  good  roads  movement  in  North  Carolina 
showed  government's  growing  ability  to  deal 
with  social  and  economic  problems  too  large  and 
complicated  for  local  communities  to  handle.  But 
in  the  end  it  took  the  determination  and  dedica- 
tion of  one  woman  to  lead  the  campaign  for  good 
roads.  Enemies  were  made,  however.  Berry's  suc- 
cessful fight  ended  in  removal  from  her  post 
with  the  state  Geological  and  Economic  Survey 
in  1921.  Later  she  returned  to  public  service  to 
help  organize  credit  unions  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  across  the  state  before  her  retirement 
in  1937.  When  she  died  in  1940,  few  questioned 
her  reputation  as  North  Carolina's  "Mother  of 
Good  Roads.'^u 

Plank.  A  program  or  policy 
adopted  by  a  political  party. 


Speaker.  The  presiding  officer 
of  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives. 
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HARD  TIMES  AND  HAPPY  DAYS: 
THE  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


These  National  Park  Service  enrollees  stand  beside  signs  they  made  for  Doughton  Park  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  men  are  (left  to 
right)  Grover  Shepherd,  Dale  Shepherd,  Travis  Owens,  and  Arthur  Phipps.  (All  photographs  in  this  article  courtesy  of  author.) 


On  a  beautiful  day  in  October,  1933,  a  fine- 
looking  group  of  young  men  were  heard  singing 
this  song: 

We  are  the  men  of  the  CCC. 
We  are  happy  as  can  be, 
We  work  all  day,  sleep  all  night, 
We're  all  OK  and  feel  all  right! 

What  is  so  remarkable  about  them  is  that,  just  a 
very  short  time  before,  they  and  millions  like 
them  were: 

Nobody's  men, 

Unhappy  as  they  could  be, 

Were  never  working, 

Were  doing  little  but  sleeping, 

And  even  that  was  uncertain. 

They  were  the  innocent  victims  of  hard  times, 
the  so-called  Great  Depression.  Yet,  in  turn,  they 
were  rescued  from  that  sad  situation  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  youth  programs  ever  estab- 
lished— the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  CCC. 

At  a  time  when  those  fellows  should  have 
been  in  school,  finding  a  job,  making  a  home,  or 
doing  similar  constructive  things,  they  were  out 


of  school,  out  of  work,  out  of  homes,  out  on  the 
streets,  out  on  the  prowl,  and  worst  of  all,  out  of 
hope. 

At  the  same  time,  all  over  the  nation,  farms, 
streams,  and  forests  urgently  needed  help.  More 
than  half  the  nation's  farms  were  worn  out;  ev- 
erywhere soil  was  washing  or  blowing  away; 
forests  had  been  disgracefully  abused;  and 
streams  were  choking  from  man's  carelessness.  In 
short,  both  man  and  land  needed  rescuing. 

The  newly  elected  president  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  sensed  that 
need  and  acted  quickly.  To  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed young  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-five,  he  established  the  CCC  pro- 
gram in  March,  1933,  and  set  them  to  work  re- 
claiming the  nation's  natural  resources.  To  get 
into  the  CCC  a  candidate,  in  addition  to  the  age 
qualification,  had  to  be  an  American  citizen, 
physically  fit,  unmarried,  unemployed,  and  will- 
ing to  enroll  for  six  months  at  $30.00  per  month 
(with  $25.00  of  that  being  automatically  sent 
home  to  support  his  needy  family). 

Beginning  in  April,  1933,  CCC  camps  were 
quickly  established  in  every  state.  In  North  Caro- 
lina at  least  sixty  of  the  100  counties  eventually 
had  one  or  more  camps  within  their  boundaries. 
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"Professor  of  History,  Mars  Hill  College. 


The  state  relief  administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  federal  government,  supervised  the  en- 
rollment of  the  needy.  Upon  acceptance  the 
young  men  were  sent  to  Fort  Bragg  for  two  weeks 
of  conditioning  and  then  were  assigned  to  a 
camp.  Each  camp  normally  enrolled  about  200 
men  and  was  organized  like  a  military  unit  with 
tents  or  barracks  for  living  quarters,  a  mess  hall 
(kitchen-dining  room),  infirmary,  utility  build- 
ings, recreational  hall,  etc.  Every  enrollee  was 
furnished  clothing,  meals,  health  care,  and  em- 
ployment. 

While  in  camp  the  young  men  were  under  the 
supervision  of  military  officers,  including  a  com- 
manding officer  and  a  camp  physician.  When 
they  were  out  on  their  work  assignments  a  civil- 
ian superintendent  and  his  foremen  were  in 
charge.  Every  camp  was  given  a  number  and  a 
letter  designation  to  show  its  location  and  spon- 
soring agent,  for  example:  Company  402,  NC  F-l, 
Pisgah  Forest,  U.S.  Forest  Service;  Company 
3408,  NC  SCS-7,  Lexington,  Soil  Conservation 
Service;  and  Company  415,  NC  NP-7,  Great 
Smoky  Mountains,  National  Park  Service.  Most 
camps  were  also  given  a  name: 

Camp  Avery,  Company  2431,  NC  SCS-18,  Lilling- 
ton,  named  in  honor  of  the  first  soldier  from  Har- 
nett County  to  be  killed  in  World  War  I. 

Camp  Joe,  Company  407,  NC  TVA-2,  Mars  Hill, 
honoring  a  Negro  slave  who  was  used  as  collateral 
to  finance  the  establishment  of  Mars  Hill  College. 

Camp  Post  Rogers,  Company  5423,  NC  SCS-24,  in 
honor  of  Will  Rogers,  humorist,  and  Wiley  Post, 
famed  aviator. 


Camps  were  also  designated  as  "Junior,  White"  or 
"Junior,  Colored,"  depending  upon  whether  the 
enrollees  were  white  or  black,  since  integration 
was  not  permitted.  There  were  also  a  few  camps 
established  for  veterans  of  World  War  I,  and  these 
were  labeled  "Veteran." 

A  typical  camp  work  day  called  for  reveille  at 
6:00  A.M.,  physical  exercise  at  6:30  A.M.,  break- 
fast at  7:00  A.M.,  work  call  at  7:45  A.M.,  lunch  at 
noon,  return  to  camp  at  4:00  P.M.,  dinner  at  4:30 
PM.,  retreat  at  5:00  PM.,  followed  by  free  time  for 
recreation  or  school  until  9:45  P.M.,  then  "lights 
out"  and  "all  quiet." 

For  most,  camp  life  was  a  new  and  exciting 
experience.  Practically  everything,  from  the  food 
to  social  life  and  work,  contained  a  new  chal- 
lenge, adventure,  or  opportunity.  One  lad,  writ- 
ing to  his  mother,  said:  "Mom,  you  won't  believe 
the  food  they  give  us.  One  of  the  things  they  feed 
us  is  yellow  looking,  round,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  inch  thick,  and  umm-mm,  it's  good.  They  call 
it  pine-apple,  I  think."  For  a  boy  who  previously 
had  not  known  where  the  next  meal  was  coming 
from,  or  if  it  was  coming,  how  exciting  this  1933 
Thanksgiving  menu  must  have  been:  oyster 
stew,  oysterettes,  hearts  of  celery,  green  olives, 
mixed  sweet  pickles,  grapefruit,  tomato  and  avo- 
cado salad,  roast  Smoky  Mountain  turkey,  oyster 
dressing,  giblet  gravy,  cranberry  jelly,  sliced  to- 
matoes, mayonnaise  dressing,  head  lettuce, 
baked  hubbard  squash,  Spanish  string  beans, 
cauliflower  hollandaise,  caramelized  sweet  pota- 
toes, Bavarian  rolls,  hot  mince  pie,  pumpkin  pie, 
coconut-cream  layer  cake,  assorted  candies, 
mixed  nuts,  grapes,  apples,  oranges,  bananas,  ci- 


Camp  Bob  Reynolds  at  Topton,  North  Carolina,  was  named  in  honor  of  United  States  Senator  Robert  Rice  Reynolds,  a  native  of  Asheville. 
The  buildings  of  this  camp  were  typical  of  other  CCC  camps  in  the  state. 


gars,  cigarettes,  New  Deal  punch,  and  cafe  noir. 
Hard  iimes  indeed! 

To  provide  an  example  of  what  it  took  to  feed 
one  camp  for  one  month,  here  is  what  the  men  of 
Company  425,  NC-P-62,  Camp  Sapona,  South- 
port,  ate  in  March,  1935:  1,000  dozen  eggs,  2,350 
loaves  of  bread,  VA  tons  of  potatoes,  100  pounds 
of  onions,  75  pounds  of  prunes,  28  hinds  of  beef, 
300  pounds  of  spare  ribs,  360  pounds  of  butter,  6 
kegs  of  pigs  feet,  320  pounds  of  hot  dogs,  160 
pounds  of  cheese,  plus  1,200  pounds  of  cabbage, 
and  375  gallons  of  milk.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
average  enrollee  put  on  at  least  fifteen  pounds  of 
weight? 

With  good  food  came  work  assignments.  By 
1937  North  Carolina  had  sixty  separate  camps 
serving  about  fifty  counties  and  nine  agencies, 
including  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice, the  State  Park  Service,  State  Forest  Service, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  private 
lands.  From  the  mountains  to  the  seashore  a  re- 
markable variety  of  tasks  were  tackled  and  the 
results  are  still  being  enjoyed  today.  These  in- 
cluded construction  of  recreational  facilities,  re- 
forestation, erosion  control,  timber-stand  im- 
provement, firebreaks,  beach  stabilization,  as 
well  as  construction  of  trails,  roads,  and  bridges. 
Most  of  the  state  parks,  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  the  Pisgah  National  Forest, 
the  entire  seashore  of  North  Carolina,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  private  land  received  the  heal- 
ing touch  of  their  labor.  And,  in  addition,  some 
$82  million  were  pumped  into  the  North  Caroli- 
na economy  during  the  lifetime  of  the  program. 


Soil  Conservation  Service  workers  in  the  CCC  near  Conover, 
Catawba  County,  carefully  planted  a  new  type  of  ground  cover  to 
control  soil  erosion— kudzu! 


Bert  Richardson  (left)  and  Sam  Lowe  (right),  two  CCC  enrollees,  pose 
on  a  CCC  staff  car  from  Camp  NP-21 ,  Laurel  Springs,  Alleghany  County. 


Perhaps  even  more  important  than  the  work 
itself  was  the  on-the-job  training  the  thousands 
of  young  men  received.  Almost  every  conceiv- 
able trade  skill  was  required  to  cope  with  the 
many  job  assignments.  Thus  enrollees  received 
valuable  training  and  acquired  skills,  such  as 
welding  and  operation  of  heavy  equipment, 
which  earned  them  good  livings  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Moreover,  with  the  job  training  came 
the  opportunity  to  improve  educational  skills. 
Many  persons  learned  to  read  and  write  in  the 
CCC.  Others  learned  typing,  baking,  butchering, 
mechanical  skills,  electronics,  and  so  on,  depend- 
ing upon  their  interests. 

Each  camp  had  an  educational  adviser  and  an 
educational  program  as  well,  with  each  enrollee 
encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  oppor- 
tunities. In  similar  fashion,  each  camp  had  a 
chaplain,  and  provisions  were  made  to  encour- 
age religious  activities.  The  average  enrollee 
benefited  tremendously  and  returned  home  in 
much  better  shape  physically,  mentally,  and  fi- 
nancially. As  one  of  the  survivors  said  recently,  "I 
went  in  a  bum  and  came  out  a  human  being." 

Life  in  the  CCC  also  brought  an  unpro- 
grammed  benefit:  cultural  exchange.  Many 
North  Carolina  youths  who  had  never  been  out 
of  sight  of  home  wound  up  in  such  far  away 
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CCC  road-building  crew,  U.S.  Forest  Service,  Camp  NC  F-3,  Old  Fort.  The  CCC  provided  jobs  quickly  for 
Depression  victims.  One  Roosevelt  administrator  explained  the  need  for  fast  action  in  this  way:  "People  don't 
eat  in  the  long  run,  they  eat  every  day." 


places  as  Death  Valley,  California,  and  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Wyoming.  In  turn,  many  enrollees 
from  the  streets  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
came  to  the  Tar  Heel  State,  especially  to  the 
mountain  camps  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
And  a  vital  part  of  that  cultural  exchange  was 
stimulated  by  the  recreational  programs  featured 
in  every  camp.  Boxing,  tennis,  baseball,  etc.,  be- 
came intensely  competitive  with  each  camp 
striving  to  emerge  "champion,"  just  as  schools  do 
now. 

The  CCC  lasted  from  March,  1933,  through 
July,  1942,  with  the  coming  of  World  War  II  bring- 
ing it  to  a  close.  The  training  that  the  young  men 
had  received  in  the  CCC  was  carried  into  all 
branches  of  the  military  services  and  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world,  thereby  richly  repaying  the 
country  for  having  rescued  them  from  a  most 
unpromising  life. 

As  the  nation  celebrates  the  golden  anniversa- 
ry of  the  CCC  the  first  enrollee  is  dead,  as  are 
many  of  the  over  60,000  enrolled  from  North 
Carolina.  The  survivors  are  senior  citizens  in 
communities  that  are  basically  unaware  of  what 
a  magnificent  contribution  the  CCC  made  to  the 
Tar  Heel  State  and  to  the  nation.  For  the  men  of 
the  CCC  it  may  be  said,  as  it  was  of  a  famous 
English  architect:  "If  you  seek  their  monument, 
look  about  you."  So  here's  a  salute  to  the  CCC  and 


a  prayer  as  offered  years  ago  by  one  of  them: 
"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  And  if  I  should  die 
before  I  awake,  please,  dear  Lord,  don't  let  some 
CCC  boy  my  shoes  to  take."  For  them,  out  of  hard 
times  came  happy  days;  for  us,  the  heritage  of 
their  conservation  work.  Happy  golden  anniver- 
sary to  the  Tar  Heel  CCC  boys! 


Photograph  reproduced  from  Martin  Paw- 

GARBAGE  -  WHAT  A  NUISANCE!     ^Z^rd^tl  aPn  57New 

by  Suellen  Hoy* 


It  is  your  turn  to  take  out  the  garbage  and  oh, 
how  you  hate  the  thought!  But  have  you  ever 
considered  how  little  garbage  really  interferes 
with  your  plans?  It  may  occasionally  be  a  nui- 
sance, but  only  from  time  to  time.  It  was  not 
always  so  easy  and  so  simple,  though. 

You  may  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  how  trou- 
blesome garbage  really  was  to  Americans  of  pre- 
vious generations.  Visits  to  historic  sites  in  North 
Carolina  and  elsewhere  leave  tourists  with  var- 
ious impressions.  Some  are  accurate  but  others 
are  not  so  true  to  life.  Philadelphia's  Indepen- 
dence Hall,  the  birthplace  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  of  the  Constitution,  often 
evokes  feelings  of  patriotism.  The  quaint  homes 
and  shops  of  Williamsburg  inspire  a  certain  ad- 
miration for  the  loveliness  and  gentility  of  south- 
ern life.  But  if  today's  tourists  were  actually  to 
step  back  in  time  at  these  places,  their  first  im- 
pressions might  be  mild  shock  or  disgust.  Heaps 
of  garbage  lying  about  the  streets  and  odors  of 
decay  were  not  uncommon.  Nor  were  the  dozens 
of  pigs  squealing  through  unpaved  streets  com- 
peting with  dogs,  rats,  and  vermin  for  the  meals 
they  could  find  among  the  wastes  in  the  streets. 

In  most  cities  and  towns  there  was  no  garbage 
collection  of  any  kind  until  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  streets  were  considered  the  proper  re- 
ceptacles for  garbage.  In  unusual  instances 
wastes  were  dumped  in  vacant  lots  at  the  edge  of 
a  town  or  in  nearby  waterways.  These  appalling 
practices  and  unsanitary  conditions  triggered 


arbade  is  valuable 


Don't  waste  it 


UNITED   STATES   FOOD  AOMINISTRATION 


§\£>®  IsXgfilgKg? 


Clean  Garbage  is  also 
excellent  food  for  hogs. 
Keep  it  free  from 
broken  Crockery- Glass 
-Tin  Cans -Sweepings 
and.  other  household 
Rubbish. 

Use  every  ounce  qfjbod fai  for 
human,  consumption,  then  — 


make  the  Garbage  Pail  do  its  part 

This  World  War  I  poster  emphasized  the  importance  of  garbage- 
recycling  programs  as  a  patriotic  duty  of  all  Americans. 


Quaint.  Old-fashioned,  unfamil- 
iar. 


Vermin.  Small,  harmful  animals 
such  as  lice  and  worms. 
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frequent  epidemics  of  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
smallpox,  typhoid,  and  typhus  fever  throughout 
the  United  States. 

With  the  growth  of  large  cities  in  the  late  nine- 
teenth century,  residents  could  no  longer  ignore 
the  accumulating  piles  of  wastes  at  their  door- 
steps and  in  their  alleys.  The  horse,  which  was 
the  major  source  of  transportation  well  into  the 
twentieth  century,  contributed  generously  to  the 
mounds  of  refuse  in  every  city  and  town.  Each 
horse  daily  discharged  gallons  of  urine  and 
pounds  of  fecal  matter  on  the  streets.  As  late  as 
1914,  it  was  reported  that  the  82,000  horses,  cows, 
and  mules  maintained  in  the  city  of  Chicago  pro- 
duced annually  600,000  tons  of  manure! 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  New  York  City's  street- 
cleaning  commissioner  between  1895  and  1898, 
disposed  of  garbage  better  than  anyone  before 
him.  He  even  organized  a  Juvenile  Street  Clean- 
ing League.  Each  young  person  in  the  league 
wore  a  badge  that  read:  "We  are  for  Clean 
Streets."  At  regular  meetings,  the  children  gave 
talks  on  sanitation,  sang  songs  about  picking  up 
litter  "even  while  at  play,"  and  planned  cleanup 


campaigns.  They  believed,  as  did  the  street- 
cleaning  commissioner,  that  they  could  make  a 
difference. 

Women  also  became  interested  and  involved 
in  cleaning  up  cities  and  towns.  In  North  Caroli- 
na in  1912  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association 
of  Gastonia  raised  funds  for  beautifying  school- 
yards. It  also  urged  the  city  government  to  clean 
the  streets  and  alleys.  A  year  later  the  Woman's 
Club  of  Raleigh  initiated  a  Clean-Up  Week.  The 
mayor  issued  a  proclamation  promoting  the  cam- 
paign and  donated  wagons  from  the  city  to  give 
Raleigh  "a  thorough  face-washing." 

As  Americans  became  aware  of  the  connection 
between  public  health  and  the  disposing  of 
refuse,  cities  and  towns  across  the  United  States 
became  cleaner.  During  the  1930s,  for  example, 
more  emphasis  was  placed  on  sanitation  by  be- 
ginning the  regular  collection  of  refuse  in  resi- 
dential areas.  Horse-drawn  wagons  used  for  gar- 
bage collection  were  replaced  with  motorized 
trucks.  In  the  late  1940s  and  1950s,  the  handling 
of  garbage  in  the  home  was  made  easier  with  the 
installation  of  the  garbage  disposal  in  many 


Children  in  urban  areas,  as  seen  in  this  midwestern  city,  played  in  rubbish-strewn  alleys  before  regular  refuse  collections  began  in 
the  1930s.  (Photo  courtesy  of  author.) 


kitchen  sinks.  The  sanitary  landfill,  adopted  by 
numerous  communities  during  the  same  period, 
also  proved  a  highly  satisfactory  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  wastes.  When  landfills  were 
completely  full,  some  municipalities  even 
turned  them  into  playgrounds,  parks,  golf 
courses,  or  parking  lots. 

All  of  these  improvements  and  others  have 
made  garbage  less  of  a  nuisance.  Now  you  can 
take  that  garbage  out,  leave  it  at  the  curb  or  alley, 
and  know  that  it  will  be  collected — what  a  re- 
freshing change  from  the  old  eyesores  of  garbage 
and  waste  sprawled  across  the  landscape.^. 


Morganton  in  1930  used  both  horse-drawn  and  motorized  vehicles 
for  garbage  collections.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  City  of  Morganton.) 


This  busy  Winston-Salem  street  in  191 1  enjoyed  a  broad  roadway  liberally  strewn  with  "road  apples"  (dung)  from  passing  horses 
and  oxen. 
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The  public  works  words  in  this  puzzle  may  be  found  horizontally, 
vertically,  and  diagonally.  The  solution  is  on  page  26. 


The  Town  of  Siler  City,  North  Carolina 
requests  your  presence  at  a 

Barbecue 

in  honor  of  the  completion  of  our  new 
water  works  improvements 


Saturday,  May  9,  1936 


City  Hall— 4:00  P.  M. 


Community  pride  in  a  new  municipal  waterworks  shines  through  this  Siler 
City  invitation  (above).  Construction  of  the  waterworks  (pictured  at  left) 
was  funded  through  the  CWA  (Civil  Works  Administration)  and  the  North 
Carolina  ERA  (Emergency  Relief  Administration),  two  New  Deal  "alphabet 
soup"  programs. 


★★★★★★★ 
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Places  to  Visit 

North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Raleigh,  May 
14-November  30,  1984.  The  museum  is  planning  a  major 
exhibit  called  "Public  Works:  Building  A  Better  Life."  Be 
sure  to  see  this  exhibit  when  you  visit  Raleigh  for  Awards 
Day  1984,  or  arrange  a  group  tour  by  calling  (919)-733- 
3894. 


Water  by  Laurence  Pringle.  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1982.)  This  book,  available  for 
$8.95,  studies  the  growing  water  crisis  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  crisis  is  caused  by  pollution,  a  grow- 
ing population,  limited  water  sources,  and  political 
disagreements.  The  author  suggests  possible  an- 
swers to  these  problems  in  an  easy  to  follow  style. 


Old  Salem,  Winston-Salem.  In  addition  to  the  restored 
buildings  in  this  Moravian  village,  there  is  an  exhibit  on 
Salem's  early  water  supply  system,  the  first  public  water- 
works system  in  the  southeast. 

Spencer  Shops,  Spencer  (north  of  Salisbury  on  Inter- 
state 85).  This  state  historic  site  originally  belonged  to 
the  Southern  Railroad  Company.  All  major  steam  foco- 
motive  repairs  for  the  railroad  were  performed  here.  To- 
day the  original  buildings  house  the  North  Carolina 
transportation  history  museum.  The  museum  interprets 
all  means  of  inland  transportation  in  North  Carolina, 
including  railroads,  cars,  trucks,  airplanes,  and  even  fire 
engines.  The  site  is  open  seven  days  a  week  and  tours  can 
be  arranged  by  calling  (704)-636-2889. 

State  Capitol,  Raleigh.  Authorized  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  in  1832  and  completed  by  1840, 
the  Capitol  is  one  of  the  state's  most  important  public 
buildings.  Originally  the  building  housed  all  of  state 
government.  The  current  occupants  are  the  governor 
and  the  secretary  of  state.  To  schedule  a  tour  call  the 
Capital  Area  Visitor  Center,  (919)-733-3456. 

Things  to  Read 

North  Carolina  Lighthouses  by  David  Stick.  (Raleigh: 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Department  of 
Cultural  Resources,  1980.)  This  eighty-five  page 
book  costs  $2.50  and  contains  illustrations.  It  offers 
an  account  of  the  state's  dangerous  coast  and  water- 
ways, and  how  they  were  marked  with  warning 
devices  to  ensure  a  safe  passage. 

Underground  by  David  Macaulay.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1976.)  Available  in  paper- 
back for  $10.95,  the  book  consists  of  pen-and-ink 
drawings  and  a  brief  text  that  dramatically  explain 
the  construction  of  underground  utility  lines, 
building  foundations,  water  mains,  and  so  on.  A 
pleasure  to  read,  it  is,  also  just  plain  fun  to  look  at 
the  details  in  each  drawing. 


Cobblestone,  The  History  Magazine  for  Young  People. 
(Peterborough,  New  Hampshire:  Cobblestone  Pub- 
lishing, Inc.)  This  monthly  history  magazine  has 
devoted  several  issues  to  topics  covering  public 
works  throughout  the  United  States.  These  include 
May,  1980:  The  Transcontinental  Railroad;  June,  1981: 
America's  Lighthouses;  October,  1982:  The  Erie  Canal; 
and  August,  1983:  What  Are  Public  Works?  To  receive 
copies  of  these  issues  at  $2.75  each,  write  to  Cobble- 
stone, 28  Main  Street,  Peterborough,  N.H.  03458. 

D.  Clayton  Brown,  "North  Carolina  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation: Precedent  of  the  REA."  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Review,  LIX  (April,  1982),  109-124.  This  schol- 
arly article  discusses  how  electricity  was  brought  to 
the  farms  of  North  Carolina  during  the  1930s.  The 
issue  may  be  ordered  by  writing  Historical  Publica- 
tions, Division  of  Archives  and  History,  109  East 
Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27611. 
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PUTTING  PEOPLE  TO  WORK 


Public  works  are  large.  It  takes  many  people  to  build 
them.  During  the  Great  Depression,  many  unemployed 
North  Carolinians  found  jobs  on  public  works  projects. 
Today  many  individuals  in  the  state  continue  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  by  building,  operating, 
and  maintaining  all  kinds  of  public  works.  jf. 


Fontana  Dam  workmen 
(above)  and  the  completed 
project,  1944  (right).  (Photo- 
graphs courtesy  of  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority.) 


This  1934  WPA  road  laborer  took  pride  in  his 
work. 


Manhole  for  sewer  line,  ca.  1934, 
Burlington.  This  work  was  one  WPA 
project. 


"Lizzie"  the  center-line  paint  machine  was  a 
fearsome  sight  on  this  October  day  in  1950. 
She  worked  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 


-glS  THE  ROAD 

TO  THE  FUTURE 
-OSED? 


What  would  happen  to  your  family  car  or  your  bicycle  if  they  were 
not  cared  for  or  repaired?  Before  too  long,  they  would  fall  apart.  The 
same  is  true  of  public  works:  potholes  damage  roads,  sewer  lines  back 
up,  bridges  decay,  buses  break  down,  and  dams  burst.  Right  now, 
according  to  one  expert,  much  of  America's  infrastructure  is  in  ruins 
and  on  "the  verge  of  collapse."  Estimates  on  repair  costs  indicate  that 
the  job  will  cost  about  two-and-a-half  trillion  dollars 
($2,500,000,000,000)! 

The  problem  is  a  serious  one.  In  several  northeastern  cities,  for 
example,  three  out  of  every  ten  quarts  of  water  passing  through  water 
pipes  leak  into  the  ground.  Nearly  half  of  the  nation's  bridges  are  in 
danger  of  falling  down.  And  8,000  miles  of  the  country's  42,944-mile 
Interstate  Highway  System  are  in  need  of  repaving.  In  North  Carolina 
many  highways  and  schools  are  in  critical  condition,  and  there  are 
growing  demands  for  expanded  water  and  sewer  systems. 

As  you  may  guess,  the  crumbling  condition  of  public  works  did  not 
happen  overnight.  Some  of  them,  as  this  issue  of  your  magazine  has 
shown,  have  been  here  a  long  time.  Many  others  were  built  in  the 
1930s,  during  the  New  Deal,  or  later  in  the  1950s  when  budgets  for 
construction  were  larger.  But  over  the  years  funds  for  maintaining 
public  works  have  dwindled.  Since  many  of  the  problems  were  out  of 
sight,  they  remained  out  of  mind,  too.  It  is  easy  to  take  public  works 
for  granted  and  to  put  off  repair  work  in  the  hope  that  they  will  last 
one  more  year. 

Fearful  that  many  of  the  nation's  public  works  may  be  lost,  some 
experts  believe  that  what  is  needed  is  another  federal  program  similar 
to  the  one  created  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  1930s. 
Under  the  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA)  and  the  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration  (WPA)  the  government  paid  unemployed  work- 
ers to  build  a  variety  of  public  works — parks,  schools,  bridges,  dams, 
and  so  on.  While  such  an  extensive  (and  expensive)  program  is  not 
likely  today,  the  United  States  Congress  authorized  a  5-cent  tax  on 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  in  the  United  States  in  January,  1983.  The 
$5.5  billion  collected  from  this  tax  each  year  will  be  spent  on  rebuild- 
ing public  works.  Critics  say  that  even  this  large  sum,  added  to  an- 
other $11  billion  already  planned  for  public  works  projects,  will  not  be 
enough,  however.  Additional  ways  will  have  to  be  found  to  preserve 
the  country's  longstanding  investment  in  public  works — an  invest- 
ment we  all  depend  onJj^ 


WHAT'S  NEW  WITH  YOU? 


ACADEMY  ADVENTURERS,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville.  This  club 
hosted  a  colonial  village  for  visitors  to  their  school,  employing  a  variety  of 
colonial  crafts  they  had  learned  in  the  classroom.  Paper  making,  spinning,  dye- 
ing, candle  making,  woodworking,  and  other  skills  were  demonstrated  to  visi- 
tors. Club  members  taking  part  were:  Philip  Hooks,  blacksmith  and  carpenter; 
Jason  Wheatly  and  Chris  Kelly,  tinsmiths;  Chuck  Watts  and  Gary  White,  book- 
binding; Tiffany  Strickland,  yarn  making,  weaving,  and  dyeing;  Julie  Daniel, 
soapmaking;  and  Misty  Clark  and  April  Watts,  explaining  life  in  a  colonial  log 
home.  Nancy  Dunlap,  adviser.  .  .  .  FAIRVIEW  ELEMENTARY  JUNIOR 
HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION,  Fairview  School,  Fairview.  Club  members 
are  collecting  recipes  to  compile  into  a  book  that  will  be  sold  as  a  fund-raising 
project.  David  Moore,  archaeologist  with  the  Western  Office,  Division  of  Ar- 
chives and  History,  spoke  on  Indians  and  showed  a  slide  presentation.  He  also 
examined  Indian  artifacts  brought  in  by  various  club  members.  Beth  Wright, 
secretary.  .  .  .  SPIRIT  OF  SALEM,  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem.  Club  mem- 
bers have  undertaken  a  service  project  of  cleaning  up  a  warehouse  in  Old  Salem. 
Club  adviser  Dan  Freas  explained  the  operation  of  the  pottery  workshop  in  the 
Single  Brothers  House  and  gave  demonstrations.  Each  club  member  had  a  chance 
to  use  the  pottery  wheel.  Newspapers  are  being  collected  for  a  fund-raising 
project.  Next  summer  the  club  plans  to  have  a  crafts  fair  and  sell  their  different 
wares.  Carrie  Foltz,  secretary.  .  .  .  EAST  LEE  JUNIOR  CARDINALS,  East  Lee 
Junior  High  School,  Sanford.  The  East  Lee  Junior  Cardinals  have  been  helping  to 
clean  up  the  Railroad  House  in  Sanford.  The  building  will  be  used  for  a  museum. 
A  field  trip  was  planned  for  Winston-Salem.  Guest  speakers  have  included  a 
genealogist  and  an  artist-in-residence  from  the  local  community  college.  Carol 
Bogan,  secretary.  .  .  .  CAPE  FEAR  SEAHAWKS,  South  Brunswick  Middle 
School,  Southport.  This  new  club  is  already  planning  possible  projects  for 
Awards  Day.  Joe  Newman,  a  local  wildlife  officer,  presented  a  program  on  the 
wildlife  of  Brunswick  County.  Wendy  Calloway,  secretary  .  .  .  DURHAM 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION, 
Durham  High  School,  Durham.  This  club  recently  celebrated  its  first  anniversary 
with  a  series  of  activities.  Staff  from  Duke  Homestead,  Bennett  Place,  and  Stag- 
ville  Preservation  Center  presented  special  programs  on  North  Carolina  history. 
At  a  school  assembly  special  dignitaries  included  Charles  Markham,  mayor  of 
Durham,  and  Mickey  Michaux,  Jr.,  a  well-known  Durham  attorney.  La  Harve 
M  Johnson,  adviser.  THE  MALCOLM  BLUE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen.  On  September  23-25  The  Mal- 
colm Blue  Junior  Historians  assisted  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society  with 
their  annual  crafts  and  skills  festival.  Friday,  September  23,  was  a  special  day  in 
which  local  schools  visited  the  living  history  farm  operated  by  the  society.  Junior 
historians  served  as  guides  and  demonstrated  a  number  of  crafts.  Barbara  Maples, 
adviser.  .  .  .  RAMBLIN'  RAMS,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet.  Field 
trips  have  been  a  major  activity  of  the  Ramblin'  Rams.  The  club  traveled  to 
Durham  for  visits  to  Bennett  Place,  Duke  Homestead,  and  Stagville  Plantation. 
On  the  trip  back  to  Hamlet  the  club  stopped  at  Carthage  to  visit  the  House  in  the 
Horseshoe.  The  club  sponsored  a  Halloween  dance  and  sold  Halloween  cards 
and  candied  apples  as  a  fund  raiser.  The  club's  main  project  this  year  will  be  to 
help  restore  the  Hamlet  Seaboard  Passenger  Station.  Anne  Canipe,  adviser.  .  .  . 
COURATUCKE,  Currituck  High  School,  Barco.  The  second  annual  Currituck 
Wildlife  Festival  was  held  at  Currituck  High  School  on  September  17-18.  Club 
members  served  as  guides  and  also  sold  copies  of  their  award-winning  literary 
project  Currituck  Sounder.  Over  5,000  people  attended  the  two-day  festival.  Davett 
Stoner,  secretary.  .  .  .  BOOMER-FERGUSON  MAP  SEEKERS,  Boomer-Fer- 
guson Elementary  School,  Boomer.  Officers  for  the  Boomer-Ferguson  Map  Seek- 
ers are  Anthony  Harper,  president;  Patrick  Dula,  vice-president;  Tammy  Pierce, 
secretary;  and  Bryan  Lipford,  reporter.  The  club  visited  Old  Salem  on  November 
23,  where  they  participated  in  a  colonial  cooking  experience.  Tammy  Pierce, 
secretary. 


Jason  Wheatley  and  Chris  Kelley,  tinsmiths, 
Academy  Adventurers. 


Durham  High  junior  historian  Nell  Carter,  Steve 
Cruse,  manager  of  Stagville,  and  La  Harve 
Johnson,  club  adviser. 


(Left  to  right)  Dawn  Conoly  and  Tina  Price  par- 
ticipated in  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Soci- 
ety's annual  crafts  and  skills  festival. 
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Tar  T^cel  Junior  historian 


The  State  History 

Journal  For  Inquiring  Students 


THE  SPIRIT 

OF 


North  Carolina  women  have  shaped  and 
influenced  our  state's  history  for  over  400  years. 
Long  before  white  men  arrived  in  America,  Indian 
women  were  skillfully  producing  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  household  utensils,  and  providing  leader- 
ship for  their  cultures.  Later,  colonial  women  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  to  carve  new  homes 
and  communities  out  of  the  dense  Carolina  forests. 
The  work  was  hard  but  very  satisfying.  Complex 
tasks  like  weaving,  dyeing,  nursing,  teaching,  cook- 
ing, washing,  and  farm  work  kept  women  employed 
as  absolutely  necessary  members  of  society. 

As  the  new  state  progressed  and  schools  and  pro- 
fessional occupations  flourished  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  women  were  often  shut  out  of  the  benefits 
of  equal  education,  political  rights,  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. But  women  still  shaped  their  world  and 
events,  as  well  as  each  other.  Many  political  histories 
of  this  state  and  nation  have  overlooked  what 
women  have  done,  how  they  did  it,  what  their  feel- 
ings were  about  their  place  in  the  world,  and  how 
their  efforts  at  organization  affected  them  and  Amer- 
ican society  in  general. 

Women  have  not  all  thought  or  acted  alike.  Much 
depended  on  their  class  in  society,  on  their  race,  and 
on  whom  they  married.  Wealthier  women  received 
better  educations  and  had  time  for  cultural  activities 
and  community  projects.  Their  schooling  helped 
them  to  achieve  admittance  into  specialized  profes- 
sions, such  as  law  or  medicine,  that  stubbornly 
sought  to  keep  women  out.  Meanwhile,  tough  eco- 
nomic conditions  after  the  Civil  War  led  many  of  this 
state's  farm  women  to  seek  employment  in  teaching 
or  in  factory  work.  The  effects  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion on  North  Carolina  in  the  1930s  pushed  even 


more  women  into  jobs  outside  the  home.  These 
women  worked  well  but  quietly,  with  little  public 
recognition  for  their  efforts. 

Opportunities  for  women  in  the  twentieth  century 
have  expanded  in  many  areas.  Women  acquired  the 
right  to  vote  in  1920.  Up  to  that  time  women  were  ex- 
cluded from  direct  participation  in  American  elec- 
tions and  from  many  political  offices.  Instead,  they 
organized  themselves  into  pressure  groups  and  lob- 
bied or  petitioned  politicians  for  changes  important 
to  them.  Educational  facilities  for  girls  and  women 
increased  and  improved  across  the  state,  too. 
Salem's  school  for  girls  was  the  first  to  open  in  this 
state  in  1772.  Other  schools  and  colleges  for  women 
followed,  but  no  women  were  enrolled  as  regular 
students  at  the  present  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity until  1921.  Women  undergraduates  at  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  levels  could  not  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  until  1965!  Today  the 
female  student  population  at  Chapel  Hill  is  over  50 
percent.  The  availability  of  quality  education  at  all 
levels  for  this  state's  women  has  changed  completely 
their  former  isolation  from  skilled  training.  It  has 
given  women  the  chance  to  improve  themselves. 

As  you  can  see,  the  researching  of  women's  his- 
tory is  complex,  but  it  is  important  to  understanding 
the  development  of  North  Carolina.  From  the 
Edenton  Tea  Party  in  1774,  when  fifty-one  women 
from  at  least  five  counties  assumed  political  re- 
sponsibility for  themselves  by  publicly  opposing  an 
English  tax  on  tea,  to  the  drives  for  better  homes,  ed- 
ucation, voting  rights,  and  jobs,  women  have  always 
involved  themselves  in  determining  their  positions 
in  our  society. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  ASSOCIATES,  INC.  109  E.  JONES  STREET  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROUNA  27611.  PHONE ;  (919)  733-3894 


Dear  Eighth-Grade  Social  Studies  Teacher: 

As  you  know,  North  Carolina  history  is  once  again  a  required  subject  for  eighth 
grade  students.     The  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  pleased  to  send 
you  and  every  other  eighth-grade  social  studies  teacher  in  the  public  schools  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine  to  assist  you  in  teaching  North 
Carolina  history.     This  is  the  third  of  three  issues. 

We  believe  the  magazine  is  an  excellent  resource  with  its  adviser's  supplement, 
and  articles  and  activities  which  help  teachers  bring  North  Carolina  history  to  life 
for  students. 

At  the  back  of  this  section  are  detailed  information  and  an  application  for 
sponsoring  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Associates 
that  each  teacher  will  sponsor  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter  as  an  added 
resource  in  the  teaching  of  North  Carolina  history.     There  is  no  charge  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  program,  which  is  jointly  sponsored  by 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Associates  recently  mailed  to  your  school's  media  coordinator  an  audiovisual 
program  entitled  "The  Roanoke  Voyages/ America ' s  400th  Anniversary."    We  hope  the  film- 
strip  and  cassette  tape  will  also  be  useful  in  teaching  North  Carolina  history. 

The  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  a  8j600-member  statewide  support  group  for 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  the  state  historic  sites.     Our  membership 
funds  are  used  to  purchase  artifacts  significant  to  the  state's  history  and  to  pro- 
vide educational  programs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

We  wish  you  and  your  students  a  successful  and  enriching  year  in  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  history. 


Sincerely, 


4 


Eve  R.  Williamson 
Executive  Director 


clip  and  mail  to  the  above  address 


I  would  like  to  continue  receiving  a  free  subscription  to  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Magazine. 


Name : 
School: 


Address : 


PRIMARILY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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WHAT  DO  THE  CENSUS  RETURNS  Rlj 
IN  NORTH  CAR/ 


By  I860  there  was  considerable  develop- 
ment  of  small  local  manufacturing  establish- 
mentsin  North  Carolina.  Factories  however, 
remained  on  the  sideline  to  fanning. 

Manufacturing  was  hindered   by   poor  I 

and  forests. 
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PRIMARILY  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  a  series  of  four-page  8%  xll  activity 
sheets  designed  to  help  students  use  and  appreciate  primary  source 
materials  in  the  study  of  North  Carolina  history. 

1.  A  pretest  of  North  Carolina  people  and  places  for  the  student  beginning  a  study 
of  North  Carolina  history. 

2.  Questions  to  guide  the  student  interviewer  when  "DOING"  family  history. 

3.  A  guide  to  a  pre-Civil  War  North  Carolina  manufacturers'  census-includes  inter- 
pretive questions  for  the  student. 

4.  A  student's  guide  to  researching  a  local  cemetery-includes  useful  data  collection 
sheet. 

5.  Analyzing  1860  runaway  slave  advertisements-includes  data  retrieval  sheet. 

6.  Excerpts  from  the  brief  but  informative  diary  of  Edwin  M.  Holt,  an  early  North 
Carolina  cotton  mill  owner-includes  interpretive  questions. 

7.  Questions  to  aid  students  in  reading  historical  photographs. 


PRIMARILY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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EVALUATING  THE  PHOTOGRAPH 

EVALUATED.  AND  PReIervj fc  '  'NTER™T- 
HOW  DO  I  RUAr.   
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Ask  questions  about 

the  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Wh°  was  the  photographer'  H„  A 
^doyout^^^^-^now. 

»«  -he  photographer  .  „  ,      0!en  10        «"  P«ure? 
A  'nen^^^a,'  A  member  ol  the 

What   y  u  Know? 

W"!  was  the  photo 

there  anvth  """8  <o  do  or  .how? 

>»«  u,"„,S"to'h4PefUre       ""-"o^Phet  may 
Was  the  photographer  ,mh 

subject?         ff  Ph"Unb"t«i'»  to  portrayal  of  the 


Whi 


the  SUBJECT  OF  THE  PICTURE 
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M  01  P°s«l  picture'  How  * 

"ow  do  you  know' 


Are  there  any  detail.  in  ... 

W°"U  this  picture  add  to  a  sto„  .  . 

'"f  oemg  to|d?  How  Jo? 

toe  TIME  THE  PICTURE  WAS  TAKEN 

•I""*  it  was  taken'        *'yt,"n«  ab°"t  the  times  m 
HOWM,'teth-~~tae.' 

W1»  «o  you  trunk  the  pholom  h  d<>  y°"  k,W 

<•  toid  about  the  p  w  "  PO. 

's  there  anything  Jeft  olJ,  „-  ' 
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Cut  along  dotted  line  and  MAIL  TO:  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION,  109  E.  Jones  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27611 

TELEPHONE  (919)  733-3894 


ORDER  FORM 


Each  set  contains  30  of  the  same  student  activity  sheet.    Price  per  set  is  $4.00  including  tax. 

set(s)  (1)  NORTH  CAROLINA  PEOPLE  AND  PLACES  (How  Many  Do  You  Know?)       @  $4.00 

set(s)  (2)  GETTING  TO  KNOW  A  FAMILY  .  .  .  (What  Questions  Do  I  Ask  When  @  $4.00 

Interviewing?) 

set(s)  (3)  WHAT  DO  THE  CENSUS  RETURNS  REVEAL  ABOUT  MANUFACTURING  @ $4.00 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

set(s)  (4)  LET  THE  GRAVESTONES  DO  THE  TALKING -(The  Cemetery,  a  Museum     @  $4.00 
of  our  Past) 

set(s)  (5)  RUNAWAY  SLAVE  ADVERTISEMENTS  @  $4.00 


set(s)  (6)  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  EDWIN  MICHAEL  HOLT  (Cotton  Mill  @  $4.00 
Mill  Owner,  1844-1854) 


set(s)  (7)  LET  THE  PICTURE  DO  THE  TALKING  (Reading,  Interpreting, 
and  Evaluating  the  Photograph) 


@$4.00 
TOTAL  ORDER 


Name 


Club/School  

Street/P.  O.  Box. 
City/State   


Zip  Code 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


HERITAGE 

North  Carolina  has  a  rich  and  colorful  history  which  spans  many 
centuries.  It  includes  the  mysterious  "Lost  Colony"  and  settle- 
ment by  Europeans  almost  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  Chero- 
kee and  Tuscarora  Indians,  the  Highland  Scots,  the  Moravians, 
and  many  other  groups  make  up  the  early  chapters  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

People  who  helped  shape  the  history  of  the  Tar  Heel  state  include 
men  and  women  who  lived  within  your  county.  They  were 
farmers,  nurses,  lawyers,  mill  workers,  teachers,  and  ministers. 
Many  of  their  accomplishments  are  waiting  to  be  compiled  and 
reviewed.  We  hope  you  will  lend  a  hand.  In  fact,  you  might  just 
discover  that  local  tradition  in  your  county  is  really  unique  and 
your  county's  history  is  an  exciting  story. 


LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  community  where  you  live  can  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory  for 
study.  Much  can  be  learned  by  chatting  with  a  senior  citizen, 
visiting  a  factory,  reading  an  old  newspaper,  or  examining  an 
artifact.  Junior  historians  are  discovering  this  to  be  true.  These 
young  people  are  actively  learning  about  state  and  local  history. 
They  often  work  together  on  various  community  projects.  Some 
have  helped  restore  buildings,  clean  cemeteries,  and  produce 
historical  pageants.  Young  historians  have  photographed  old 
buildings  and  recommended  ways  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
served; they  have  also  conducted  research  and  written  articles  for 
publication.  They  have  made  significant  contributions  to  their 
community  and  have  learned  much  about  themselves. 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE:  To  encourage  the  study  of  state  and  local 
history. 

FORMATION:  Any  group  of  young  people  can  organize 
a  junior  history  club  by  applying  for  membership.  Gener- 
ally, clubs  are  affiliated  with  public  and  private  schools. 
However,  local  historical  societies,  4-H'ers,  Boy  Scouts, 
or  Girl  Scouts  can  also  sponsor  a  history  club.  Junior 
historians  range  in  age  from  10  to  18. 

AUTHORIZATION:  The  association  was  authorized 
by  the  1953  General  Assembly.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  administers  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  a  cosponsor. 

HEADQUARTERS:  Association  offices  are  located  at 
the  Nortn  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Archives  and 
History-State  Library  Building,  109  East  Jones  Street, 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611.  Telephone:  (919)  733- 
3894.  (A  junior  historian  gallery  where  contest-winning 
projects  are  displayed  is  located  on  the  first  floor.)  The 
association  staff  is  composed  of  an  executive  secretary, 
and  magazine  editor.  Museum  volunteers  also  provide 
valuable  assistance. 

BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Without  charge,  junior  historians  receive  copies  of  the 
state  history  journal,  published  three  times  during 
the  school  year.  Newly  organized  clubs  receive  a 
charter,  membership  cards,  a  historical  events  calen- 
dar, and  a  recruitment  poster.  (Association  cloth 
patches  are  available  for  a  nominal  charge.)  Junior 
historians  compete  for  statewide  recognition  and 
awards  in  the  annual  Literary,  Arts  and  Media  Con- 
test. 
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CHEROKEE  WOMEN 

by  Theda  Perdue* 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  white  man, 
women  enjoyed  a  major  role  in  the  family  life, 
economy,  and  government  of  the  Cherokee  Indi- 
ans. The  Cherokees  originally  lived  in  villages 
built  along  the  rivers  of  western  North  Carolina, 
northwestern  South  Carolina,  northern  Georgia, 
and  eastern  Tennessee.  When  white  men  visited 
these  villages  in  the  early  1700s,  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Indian 
women. 

Perhaps  most  surprising  to  Europeans  was  the 
Cherokees'  matrilineal  kinship  system.  In  a  ma- 
trilineal  kinship  system,  a  person  is  related  only 
to  people  on  his  mother's  side.  His  relatives  are 
those  who  can  be  traced  through  a  woman.  In 
this  way  a  child  is  related  to  his  mother,  and 
through  her  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  also  is 
related  to  his  mother's  mother  (grandmother), 
his  mother's  brothers  (uncles),  and  his  mother's 
sisters  (aunts).  The  child  is  not  related  to  the  fa- 
ther, however.  The  most  important  male  relative 
in  a  child's  life  is  his  mother's  brother.  Many  Eu- 
ropeans never  figured  out  how  this  kinship  sys- 
tem worked.  Those  white  men  who  married  In- 
dian women  were  shocked  to  discover  that  the 
Cherokees  did  not  consider  them  to  be  related  to 
their  own  children,  and  that  mothers,  not  fa- 
thers, had  control  over  the  children. 


Cherokee  Indian  woman  and  child,  undated. 


"Associate  Professor,  Department  of  History,  Clemson  University. 


Europeans  also  were  astonished  that  women 
were  the  heads  of  Cherokee  households.  The 
Cherokees  lived  in  extended  families.  This 
means  that  several  generations  (grandmother, 
mother,  grandchildren)  lived  together  as  one 
family.  Such  a  large  family  needed  a  number  of 
different  buildings.  The  roomy  summer  house 
was  built  of  bark.  The  tiny  winter  house  had 
thick  clay  walls  and  a  roof,  which  kept  in  the  heat 
from  a  fire  smoldering  on  a  central  hearth.  The 
household  also  had  corn  cribs  and  storage  sheds. 
All  these  buildings  belonged  to  the  women  in  the 
family,  and  daughters  inherited  them  from  their 
mothers.  A  husband  lived  in  the  household  of 
his  wife  (and  her  mother  and  sisters).  If  a  hus- 
band and  wife  did  not  get  along  and  decided  to 
separate,  the  husband  went  home  to  his  mother 
while  any  children  remained  with  the  wife  in  her 
home. 

The  family  had  a  small  garden  near  their 
houses  and  cultivated  a  particular  section  of  the 
large  fields  which  lay  outside  the  village.  Al- 
though men  helped  clear  the  fields  and  plant  the 
crops,  women  did  most  of  the  farming  because 
men  were  usually  at  war  during  the  summer.  The 
women  used  stone  hoes  or  pointed  sticks  to  culti- 
vate corn,  beans,  squash,  pumpkins,  and  sun- 
flowers. Old  women  sat  on  platforms  in  the 
fields  and  chased  away  any  crows  or  raccoons 
that  tried  to  raid  the  fields. 


In  the  winter  when  men  traveled  hundreds  of 
miles  to  hunt  bears,  deer,  turkeys,  and  other 
game,  women  stayed  at  home.  They  kept  the 
fires  burning  in  the  winter  houses,  made  baskets, 
pottery,  clothing,  and  other  things  the  family 
needed,  cared  for  the  children,  and  performed 
the  chores  for  the  household. 

Perhaps  because  women  were  so  important  in 
the  family  and  in  the  economy,  they  also  had  a 
voice  in  government.  The  Cherokees  made  deci- 
sions only  after  they  discussed  an  issue  for  a  long 
time  and  agreed  on  what  they  should  do.  The 
council  meetings  at  which  decisions  were  made 
were  open  to  everyone  including  women. 
Women  participated  actively.  Sometimes  they 
urged  the  men  to  go  to  war  to  avenge  an  earlier 
enemy  attack.  At  other  times  they  advised  peace. 


Women  occasionally  even  fought  in  battles  be- 
side the  men.  The  Cherokees  called  these 
women  "War  Women,"  and  all  the  people  re- 
spected and  honored  them  for  their  bravery. 

By  the  1800s  the  Cherokees  had  lost  their  in- 
dependence and  had  become  dominated  by 
white  Americans.  At  this  time  white  Americans 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  proper  for  women  to 
fight  wars,  vote,  speak  in  public,  work  outside 
the  home,  or  even  control  their  own  children. 
The  Cherokees  began  to  imitate  whites,  and 
Cherokee  women  lost  much  of  their  power  and 
prestige.  In  the  twentieth  century,  all  women 
have  had  to  struggle  to  acquire  many  of  those 
rights  which  Cherokee  women  once  freely 
enjoyed. 


COLOR  QUATIE'S  FAMILY 

#  is  Quatie,  a  Cherokee  girl.  Can  you  figure  out  which  of  the  people  shown  below  belong  to  her  fam- 
ily and  color  them  in?  Remember,  in  early  Cherokee  culture  the  family  unit  was  traced  through  the 
wives  and  not  the  husbands.  The  major  members  in  each  family  were  the  mothers,  aunts,  grand- 
mothers, brothers,  and  uncles,  not  fathers.  After  you  color  your  choices,  draw  a  big  circle  around  all 
the  people  who  would  live  together  in  the  same  household.  (Clue:  This  answer  would  include  fa- 
thers.) The  answer  is  on  page  6. 


 Quatie 

A  Man 

O   Woman 

=   Marriage 

_l   Brother  and  Sister 


O  A 


0  =  A 
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CHANGING  IMAGES: 
THREE  DEVEREUX 
SISTERS 

by  Terrell  Armistead  Crow* 

The  role  of  women  in  society  has  changed  dra- 
matically over  the  last  century.  The  Devereux 
family  of  Halifax  County,  North  Carolina,  left 
many  records  (letters,  diaries,  notes,  and  the  like) 
that  document  some  of  those  changes.  This  fam- 
ily included  six  sisters  who  lived  from  the 
antebellum  period  through  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction. 

Daughters  of  a  well-to-do  planter  family,  these 
women  received  careful  instructions  during 
childhood  on  the  ideal  image  of  woman.  This  in- 
cluded lessons  on  sewing,  organizing  a  large 
household,  cooking,  and  behaving  like  a  lady. 
They  also  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  governess 
who  taught  them  French,  English,  literature, 
music,  history,  arithmetic,  and  other  subjects. 
Their  grandfather,  John  Devereux,  described  in 
1821  the  type  of  woman  that  the  family  most  ad- 
mired: "A  modest  diffident  and  soothing  style  as 
well  in  writing  as  in  conversation  when  com- 
bined with  simplicity  of  character  and  truth  are 
amongst  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  female 
mind.  A  bold,  self  assured  and  positive  manner  is 
the  very  reverse,  and  ought  to  be  avoided  both 
by  men  and  women." 

The  Civil  War  overturned  this  advice  in  at  least 
three  of  the  sisters'  lives.  Catherine  (Kate) 
Devereux  married  Patrick  Edmondston  in  1846. 
She  kept  a  diary  during  the  Civil  War  and  stated 
in  it  that  women  should  be  submissive,  sweet, 
and  mild.  The  Civil  War,  however,  forced  her  to 
assume  greater  and  greater  control  over  the  fam- 
ily plantation  while  her  husband  was  away  on 
war-related  duties.  Kate  also  recalled  in  1863 
how  indignant  she  was  with  her  husband  in  the 
first  years  of  their  marriage.  Anxious  to  please 
him  by  running  a  smooth  household,  nonethe- 
less, she  felt  "pained  &  mortified"  at  his  belief 
that  "the  first  duty  of  woman  was  to  attend  to  the 
cooking."  Kate  wondered  to  herself  whether  it 
was  "for  this  that  you  had  been  educated?  .  .  . 
Was  it  for  this  that  such  tastes  had  been  culti- 
vated in  you?  .  .  .  You  were  willing  enough  and 
happy  in  attending  to  domestic  duties  .  .  .  but  the 
pedestal  on  which  he  placed  them  debased  all 
else.  You  could  not  worship  at  such  a  shrine!" 
When  Patrick  died  shortly  after  the  war, 
Catherine  refused  to  give  up  their  farm  and 
struggled  successfully  to  keep  it. 

Her  sister  Mary  Bayard  Devereux,  married  to 
William  J.  Clarke  of  New  Bern,  experienced 
many  changes  during  and  after  the  war.  More 
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Mary  Bayard  Clarke  (1827-1886),  photograph  from 
oil  portrait. 


Antebellum.  The  society  and 
objects  existing  before  the  Civil 
War. 


Diffident.  To  be  shy,  reserved, 
or  unassertive. 


John  Devereux  (1761-1844),  photograph  from  oil 
portrait. 


adventurous  than  her  sisters,  she  traveled  exten- 
sively after  her  marriage.  She  also  published  po- 
etry, short  stories,  and  newspaper  columns.  Be- 
fore the  war  Mary  Bayard  wrote  for  personal 
enjoyment,  although  many  in  her  family  disap- 
proved of  a  woman's  publishing  material  for  the 
general  public  to  read.  During  and  after  the  war, 
however,  her  writings  became  an  economic  ne- 
cessity. In  1868  Mary  Bayard  wrote  a  friend,  "I 
am  busy  editing  my  paper  the  Literary  Pastime; 
.  .  .  contributing  to  two  magazines;  and  translat- 
ing a  French  novel;  added  to  which  I  am  compos- 
ing the  libretto  for  an  opera,  and  writing 
Sunday-school  hymns  at  five  dollars  apiece." 

Mary  Bayard  proved  an  independent  and  spir- 
ited woman.  She  encouraged  independence  in 
her  children  as  well.  In  1873  she  wrote  her  eldest 
son  William: 


Hascosea  plantation,  Halifax  County,  Kate  Edmondston's 
home. 

Libretto.  The  text  or  words  writ- 
ten to  accompany  music. 


that  I  loved  all  my  children  differently,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  all  have  distinct  individualities.  . .  .  You 
don't  all  look  exactly  alike  and  it  is  not  strange  you  should  not  feel  alike,  think  alike,  and  act  alike. .  .  .  Live 
your  own  life  is  my  motto  but  I  was  brought  up  to  think  I  ought  to  live  somebody  else's  life  and  must  take  my 
opinions  and  feelings  as  I  did  my  clothes  when  a  child;  they  were  cut  and  made  properly  and  I  must  wear 
them — I  have  always  tried  to  avoid  this  with  you  children  and  I  should  as  soon  think  of  making  you  all  like 
the  same  things  to  eat  as  of  insisting  you  should  all  think  alike  or  scold  you  because  you  did  not.  .  .  .  [D]o 
please  my  dear  Willie  start  in  life  with  the  conviction  that  God  intended  men  to  think  differently  and  don't 
think  that  because  people  don't  agree  with  you  they  are  necessarily  wrong.  ...  I  have  suffered  so  much  from 
intolerance  on  every  subject  that  I  dread  to  see  it  in  my  family. .  .  . 


Mary  Bayard  Clarke  had  obviously  outgrown 
the  picture  of  perfect  womanhood  described  by 
her  grandfather  over  fifty  years  before.  Her  role 
as  a  member  of  the  old  planter  class  was  fin- 
ished, and  she  clearly  recognized  it. 

Another  Devereux  sister,  Nora,  also  weath- 
ered the  storm  of  war.  Nora  had  married  a  doctor 
and  moved  to  Tennessee  before  the  Civil  War. 
Her  husband's  death  in  1865  forced  her  to  return 
to  North  Carolina.  At  first  Nora  depended  on  her 
sisters  and  brothers-in-law  for  protection.  Yet, 
she  deeply  desired  to  support  herself  and  her 
four  daughters.  Nora  eventually  secured  a  teach- 
ing post  at  St.  Mary's  School  in  Raleigh.  This 
gave  her  independence  and  the  assurance  that 
her  own  daughters  would  receive  adequate 
schooling.  Nora's  change  in  attitude  toward 
women  and  their  rights  can  be  measured  in  two 
letters  she  wrote  her  nephew  William  Clarke.  In 
1873  Nora  slyly  described  woman's  three  rights: 
the  right  to  be  "bewitching,"  the  right  to  serve 
good  meals,  and  the  right  to  keep  buttons  sewn 
on  men's  shirts.  She  added,  however,  that  if  there 
was  no  man  "coming  home  she  [the  woman] 
must  necessarily  take  on  herself  part  of  the  man's 
work  and  rights  &  resign  her  own.  Understand,  I 


Mary  Bayard  Clarke,  ca.  1870s. 


mean  by  bewitching  not  only  to  the  eye  but  to  the 
mind  by  cultivating  her  intellect.  .  .  ."  Earlier,  in 
1872,  Nora  expressed  her  delight  with  teaching 
at  St.  Mary's. 


You  do  not  know  the  pride  I  feel  in  the  fact  that  last  year  I  supported,  clothed,  and  educated  my  children  & 
boarded  and  clothed  my  self  without  one  cent  from  any  of  my  relatives  except  your  Father  who  sent  me  twice 
a  present  of  $10.00.  .  .  .  You  should  have  heard  the  tone  of  voice  in  which  I  told  sister  Kate  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
cept [for]  the  $20.00  given  me  by  your  Father  I  had  made  all  we  lived  on;  &  when  she  asked  "how"  it  was  as 
good  as  a  play.  "By  my  sewing  machine.  I  often  sewed  'til  12  o'clock  at  night."  Good  bye  for  here  is  Madame 
Ego  again  on  the  stage. 


Nora's  growing  self-confidence  later  led  her 
back  to  Tennessee  along  with  three  of  her  daugh- 
ters. There  she  owned  a  small  farm.  She  also 
abandoned  the  traditional  view  of  woman  she 
had  been  taught  since  childhood  when  she  was 
elected  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Fayette  County,  Tennessee.  She  served  two 
years,  beginning  in  1881,  and  won  reelection  to 
office  in  1886. 

The  three  women  described  here  had  been 
taught  to  act  as  wealthy  homemakers  and  had 
received  a  good  education.  Strong  in  character, 
Kate,  Mary,  and  Nora  were  forced  by  the  Civil 
War  to  change  their  lives.  By  doing  so  they  broke 
old  habits  of  thought.  Nevertheless,  they  were 
not  militant  supporters  of  woman's  rights.  Mary 
Bayard  Clarke,  for  example,  opposed  woman's 
suffrage.  Neither  could  she  deny,  however,  that 
the  war  had  expanded  woman's  role.  Half- 
jokingly,  she  wrote  in  a  newspaper  column:  "I 
ain't  of  opinion  that  she  [a  woman]  has  a  right  to 
be  a  man  or  even  pretend  she's  one;  if  she  is 
obliged  to  wear  the  britches  for  the  good  of  the 
family,  her  skirts  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  hide 
'em." 


Nora  Cannon  (1829-1888),  undated.  (Photo  courtesy  of  Mrs. 
Graham  A.  Barden,  Jr.) 


Answer  to  "Color  Quatie's  Family." 


SOURCES: 

Clarke  and  Devereux  family  papers,  quoted  by  permission  of  the  owner,  Mrs. 
Graham  A.  Barden,  Jr.,  New  Bern,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Mary  Bayard 
Clarke. 


"Journal  of  a  Secesh  Lady,"  The  Diary  of  Catherine  Ann  Devereux  Edmondston,  1860- 
1866.  Edited  by  Beth  G.  Crabtree  and  James  W.  Patton.  Raleigh:  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Archives  and  History,  1979. 
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"LORD  BE  WITH  US": 
NORTH  CAROLINA  SLAVE  WOMEN  REMEMBER 


Editor's  note:  The  editor  expresses  thanks  to  Dr.  Percy  Murray,  chairman  of  the  history  department  at  North  Carolina 
Central  University,  Durham,  for  his  counsel  and  advice  during  preparation  of  this  article. 


How  did  slaves  feel  about  their  lives,  their  cul- 
ture, or  being  the  property  of  other  persons? 
How  did  these  men,  women,  and  children  en- 
dure on  a  daily  basis?  Often,  what  we  know 
about  slavery  is  based  on  the  master's  view  of  the 
plantation. 

One  way  to  find  out  about  what  slaves  experi- 
enced is  to  read  the  oral  history  interviews  con- 
ducted with  ex-slaves  after  the  Civil  War.  During 
the  1930s  the  federal  government  sponsored  a 
project  to  record  such  interviews,  both  to  gather 
historical  data  and  to  provide  work  for  unem- 
ployed historians  and  writers  during  the  Great 
Depression.  This  Federal  Writers'  Project,  a  pro- 
gram under  the  Works  Progress  Administration 
(WPA),  gathered  over  175  interviews  in  North 
Carolina.  Many  of  the  former  slaves  interviewed 
were  women,  and  60  percent  of  the  interviewers 
were  women  as  well.  The  results  of  this  research 
in  North  Carolina  were  published  in  two  vol- 
umes called  Slave  Narratives,  A  Folk  History  of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,  From  Interviews  with 
Former  Slaves.  They  were  republished  in  1976  by 
Scholarly  Press,  Inc.,  of  St.  Clair  Shores,  Michi- 
gan, in  two  volumes.  These  are  available  in  many 
libraries. 

These  interviews  prove  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, "If  we  want  to  know  the  hearts  and  secret 
thoughts  of  slaves,  we  must  study  the  testimony 
of  blacks.  .  . ."  The  picture  that  emerges  from  the 


narratives  is  one  of  strong  black  family  ties  that 
flourished  in  the  slave  quarters  and,  of  course, 
the  great  pain  that  occurred  when  families  were 
separated.  The  respect  of  the  slaves  for  slave  arti- 
sans and  craftsmen,  for  their  religion,  and  for 
their  black  culture  is  very  clear  as  well.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  former  slaves  interviewed  in  the 
1930s  were  children  during  slavery.  Their  mem- 
ories reveal  what  slave  children  experienced  on 
the  plantation,  both  good  and  bad. 

There  are  problems  with  the  slave  narratives, 
however,  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  when 
studying  this  important  source  on  black  history 
and  genealogy.  First,  most  of  the  interviewers  for 
the  Federal  Writers'  Project  were  white.  In  the 
decades  following  the  emancipation  of  slaves 
there  continued  a  strict  code  of  racial  etiquette 
between  blacks  and  whites.  Although  many  of 
the  former  slaves  responded  openly  to  the  ques- 
tions asked,  there  were  times  when  they  felt  they 
could  not  answer  the  questions  directly. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  know  how  accurately  the 
published  interviews  reflected  what  the  ex- 
slaves  actually  said.  They  were  edited  for  pub- 
lication purposes — which  means  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, and  words  could  have  been  changed, 
added,  or  left  out.  How  much  of  this  was  done? 
Most  of  the  interviews  were  published  in  black 
dialect,  too.  Where  there  was  an  effort  to  record 
black  speech  patterns  accurately,  a  rich  source  on 
black  culture  and  heritage  is  revealed.  Often, 
however,  the  black  dialect  was  viewed  with  little 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  white  interviewers. 

Finally,  the  passage  of  time  between  1865  and 
the  1930s  interviews  was  over  seventy  years. 
This  might  have  distorted  the  memories  of  the 
former  slaves. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  North  Carolina's  slave  nar- 
ratives do  open  "the  mind  of  the  slave"  to  us.  The 
following  excerpts  from  interviews  held  with  for- 
mer slave  women  and  children  provide  insight 
into  a  slave's  life  from  the  slave's  point  of  view. 
They  touch  on  everything  from  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  to  the  emotional  impact  of  a  dehu- 
manizing institution  on  individuals.  These 
women  were  granted  few  opportunities  for  a 
basic  education.  Their  grammar  is  imperfect. 
Nevertheless,  the  strength  and  power  of  what 
they  had  to  say  about  their  lives  as  slaves  comes 
through  in  every  word. 


PATSY  MITCHNER,  Wake  County,  born  1853,  eighty-four  years  old  when  interviewed. 


Slaves  prayed  for  freedom.  Den  dey  got  it  dey  didn't  know  what  to  do 
wid  it.  Dey  wus  turned  out  wid  nowhere  to  go  an'  nothin'  to  live  on.  Dey 
had  no  'sperence  in  lookin'  out  for  demselves  an'  nothin'  to  wurk  wid  an' 
no  lan'.  .  .  .  Slavery  wus  a  bad  thing  an'  freedom,  of  de  kin'  we  got  wid 
nothin'  to  live  on  wus  bad.  Two  snakes  full  of  pisen.  One  lyin'  wid  his  head 
pintin'  north,  de  other  wid  his  head  pintin'  south.  Dere  names  wus  slavery 
an'  freedom.  De  snake  called  slavery  lay  wid  his  head  pinted  south  an'  de 
snake  called  freedom  lay  wid  his  head  pinted  north.  Both  bit  .  .  .  an'  dey 
wus  both  bad. 


FANNIE  MOORE,  Buncombe  County,  no  age  given. 


Horehound. 


De  quarters  jes  long  row  o'  cabins  daubed  wif  dirt.  Ever  one  in  de  family 
lib  in  one  big  rotom.  In  one  end  was  a  big  fireplace.  Dis  had  to  heat  de  cabin 
and  do  de  cookin  too.  We  cooked  in  a  big  pot  hung  on  a  rod  over  de  fire  and 
bake  de  co'n  pone  in  de  ashes  or  else  put  it  in  de  skillet  and  cover  de  lid  wif 
coals.  We  alius  hab  plenty  wood  to  keep  us  warm.  Dat  is  ef  we  hab  time  to 
get  it  outen  de  woods. 

My  granny  she  cook  for  us  chillens  while  our  mammy  away  in  de  fiel'. 
Dey  wasn't  much  cookin  to  do.  Jes  make  co'n  pone  and  bring  in  de  milk. 
She  hab  big  wooden  bowl  wif  enough  wooden  spoons  to  go  'roun'.  She  put 
de  milk  in  de  bowl  and  break  it  up.  Den  she  put  de  bowl  in  de  middle  of  de 
flo'  an'  all  de  chillun  grab  a  spoon. 

My  mammy  she  work  in  de  fiel'  all  day  and  piece  and  quilt  all  night.  .  .  . 
She  hab  to  piece  quilts  for  de  white  folks  too.  ...  I  never  see  how  my 
mammy  stan'  sech  ha'd  work.  She  stan'  up  fo'  her  chillun  tho'.  .  .  .  Dey  war 
no  doctahs.  Jes  use  roots  and  bark  for  teas  of  all  kinds.  My  ole  granny  uster 
make  tea  out  o'  dogwood  bark  an'  give  it  to  us  chillun  when  we  have  a  cold, 
else  she  make  a  tea  outen  wild  cherry  bark,  pennyroil,  or  hoarhound.  My 
goodness  but  dey  wus  bitter.  We  do  mos'  anythin'  to  git  out  a  takin'  de  tea, 
but  twarnt  no  use  granny  jes  git  you  by  de  collar  hoi'  yo'  nose  and  you  jes 
swallow  it  or  get  strangled.  . .  .  When  you  hab  fever  she  wrap  you  up  in  cab- 
bage leaves  or  ginsang  leaves,  dis  made  de  fever  go.  When  de  fever  got  too 
bad  she  take  the  hoofs  offen  de  hog  dat  had  been  killed  and  parch  em'  in  de 
ashes  and  den  she  beat  em'  up  and  make  a  tea.  Dis  was  de  most  tubble  of 
all. 


TEMPIE  HERNDON  DURHAM,  Chatham  County,  born  1834,  103  years  old  when  interviewed. 


De  cardin'  an'spinnin'  room  was  full  1  can  hear  dem  spinnin'  wheels 

now  turnin'  roun'  an'  sayin'  hum-m-m-m,  hum-m-m-m,  an'  hear  de  slaves 
singin'  while  dey  spin.  Mammy  Rachel  stayed  in  de  dyein'  room.  Dey 
wuzn'  nothin'  she  didn'  know  'bout  dyein'.  She  knew  every  kind  of  root, 
bark,  leaf  an'  berry  dat  made  red,  blue,  green,  or  whatever  color  she  want- 
ed. Dey  had  a  big  shelter  whare  de  dye  pots  set  over  de  coals.  Mammy 
Rachel  would  fill  de  pots  wid  water,  den  she  put  in  de  roots,  bark  an'  stuff 
an'  boil  de  juice  out,  den  she  strain  it  an'  put  in  de  salt  an'  vinegar  to  set  de 
color.  After  de  wool  an'  cotton  done  been  carded  an'  spun  to  thread, 
Mammy  take  de  hanks  an'  drap  dem  in  de  pot  of  boilin'  dye.  She  stir  dem 
'roun'  an'  lif  dem  up  an'  down  wid  a  stick,  an'  when  she  hang  dem  up  on 
de  line  in  de  sun,  dey  was  every  color  of  de  rainbow.  When  dey  dripped  dry 
dey  was  sent  to  de  weavin'  room  whare  dey  was  wove  in  blankets  an' 
things. 


CATHERINE  SCALES,  Rockingham  County,  born  ca.  1855,  approximately  eighty-three  years  old  when 
interviewed. 


One  slave  woman  wuz  sold  way  fum  home — had  three  chillun,  and  daze 
six  an'  eight  an  ten  yuhs  ole.  She  sang  a  song  juss  fo  day  tuk  huh  off.  She 
put  her  three  children  between  her  knees.  She  sung,  "Lord,  Be  With  Us." 

Remembuh  me         Remembuh  me         Oh  Lord  remembuh  me 
Den  she  cried!  An  dey  took  huh  off,  and  de  chillun  never  saw  her  no  more. 


Dolly,  a  former  slave,  born  in  Fayetteville  on 
May  2,  1810.  Photo  dated  1907. 


Ginseng. 


ANNA  WRIGHT,  Scotland  County,  approximately  seventy-seven  years  old 
when  interviewed. 


You  wants  ter  know  'bout  some  ole  slavery  foods,  well  I'll  tell  you  what  I 
knows.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  kush?  Kush  wus  cornbread,  cooked  in  de  big 
griddle  on  de  fireplace,  mashed  up  with  raw  onions,  an'  ham  gravy  poured 
over  hit.  You  might  think  dat  his  ain't  good  but  hit  am. 

Fried  chicken  wus  seasoned,  drapped  in  flour  an'  den  simmered  in  a  big 
pan  of  ham  gravy  wid  a  lid  on  hit  till  hit  wus  tender,  den  de  lid  wus  tuck  off 
an'  de  chicken  wus  fried  a  golden  brown  as  quick  as  possible. 

Does  you  know  de  old  southern  way  of  makin'  baked  chicken  dressin'? 
Well,  it  wus  made  from  soft  corn  bread  wid  bacon  grease,  onions,  black 
pepper  an'  boiled  eggs.  Some  of  de  folks  used  cheese  too  in  dis  dressin'. 

De  griddle  cakes  wus  flour  an'  meal  mixed,  put  on  a  big  ole  iron  griddle 
on  de  fireplace  an'  flipped  over  two  times.  Ashe  cake  wus  made  of  either 
meal  or  flour,  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  an'  cooked  in  de  hot  ashes  on  de 
h'ath.  Taters  wus  cooked  in  de  ashes  too  an'  dey  wus  good  like  dat.  I'se 
heard  mammy  say  dat  de  slave  chilluns  uster  bake  onions  dat  way. 

Fish,  dem  days,  wus  dipped  in  meal,  'fore  dey  wus  cooked,  'cept  cat  fish, 
an'  dey  wus  stewed  wid  onions. 

Cornmeal  dumplin's  wus  oiled  in  de  turnip  greens,  collards,  cabbages, 
an'  so  on,  even  ter  snap  beans,  an'  at  supper  de  pot  licker  wus  eat  wid  de 
dumplin's.  Dat's  why  de  folks  wus  so  healthy. 


TWO  WOMEN  IN  MEDICINE 


Susan  Dimock,  North  Carolina's  first 
woman  doctor. 


An  early  woman  doctor  born  in  Washington,  North  Carolina,  was  Susan  Dimock 
(1847-1875).  A  bright  student,  her  interest  in  medicine  started  while  she  watched 
her  grandfather  conduct  his  medical  practice. 

Susan  and  her  mother  moved  from  Washington  in  1864  after  Federal  troops 
burned  the  city  during  the  Civil  War.  Her  father  had  died  by  that  time.  Seeking  em- 
ployment, Mrs.  Dimock  and  Susan  eventually  moved  to  Massachusetts.  Susan 
taught  school  there  and  studied  medical  books  on  her  own  time.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, Susan  was  permitted  to  participate  in  some  of  the  medical  studies  programs 
sponsored  by  the  New  England  Hospital  For  Women  and  Children.  Unhappy  with 
her  chances  of  receiving  a  complete  medical  education  in  this  way  and  discouraged 
over  the  rejection  of  women  students  by  American  medical  schools,  Susan  left  the 
United  States  for  Switzerland.  There  she  attended  medical  school  at  the  University 
of  Zurich.  Upon  graduation  in  1871  she  worked  in  hospitals  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Switzerland. 

While  studying  in  Europe,  Susan  Dimock  was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  Med- 
ical Society.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  this  honor.  She  was  also  the  first 
woman  from  North  Carolina  to  become  a  doctor. 

Susan  later  returned  to  America  and  renewed  her  work  with  the  New  England 
Hospital  For  Women  and  Children.  Successful  in  her  new  job,  Susan  seemed  des- 
tined for  greatness.  Tragically,  she  was  killed  in  1875  when  the  ship  she  was  sailing 
on  sank  and  she  drowned.  A  brilliant  career  ended  with  the  death  of  this  twenty- 
eight-year-old  doctor. 

Another  woman  important  to  the  history  of  medicine  in  this  state  was  Delia 
Dixon,  born  February  4,  1872,  in  Shelby.  Delia  grew  up  dreaming  of  being  a  doctor. 
One  day  she  read  a  magazine  article  that  made  her  think  she  really  could  succeed  as 
a  doctor.  Her  family  opposed  the  idea.  A  woman  doctor  was  unheard  of!  Despite  her 
family's  feelings,  she  went  to  a  woman's  medical  college  and  graduated  in  1895 
with  honors. 

Delia  set  up  her  practice  in  Raleigh.  She  was  the  first  and  only  woman  doctor  in 
the  city  for  several  years.  Delia  also  contributed  long  hours  at  Meredith  College,  the 
new  woman's  college  that  had  opened  in  Raleigh  in  1899.  She  supervised  the  col- 
lege infirmary  until  her  death  thirty-five  years  later. 

Delia  married  Norwood  Carroll,  a  young  Raleigh  dentist,  after  she  began  her  own 
practice.  A  warm  and  generous  person,  Delia  was  described  by  friends  as  possess- 
ing physical  vitality,  mental  vigor,  and  a  radiant  character.  Her  death  in  1934  after 
an  automobile  accident  was  a  great  shock  to  the  city  she  had  served  so  well.  A 
plaque  located  in  the  administration  building  at  Meredith  pays  tribute  to  her  mem- 
ory in  this  way: 

ELIZABETH  DELIA  DIXON  CARROLL 
Beloved  Physician  of  the  College  from  1899  to  1934 

Presented  by 
Meredith  Alumnae  In  Whose  Hearts  Her  Enshrined 
Memory  Is  "A  Monument  More  Lasting  Than  Bronze." 


Elizabeth  Delia  Dixon  Carroll,  Raleigh 
physician. 


SOURCE: 

Rogers,  Lou.  Tar  Heel  Women.  Raleigh:  Warren  Publishing  Company,  Volume  I, 
1949. 
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Linda  Marie  Kramer 
Madison-Mayodan 
Junior  Tar  Heels  IV 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School 
Madison 


MINNIE  BRAWLEY  McCOY 

My  great-grandmother,  Minnie  Brawley  McCoy,  was  born  in  1892.  She  will  be 
ninety-two  years  old  in  May.  She  now  lives  in  Statesville.  In  her  lifetime  there  have 
been  many  changes  in  American  culture. 

Today  we  usually  cook  at  home  or  go  out  to  a  fast-food  restaurant.  But  back  then 
you  cooked  on  a  big  iron  cook  stove.  It  had  six  holes  in  the  top  with  six  lid  covers. 
Under  it  was  the  woodbox  where  the  wood  burned  to  warm  the  stove.  Beside  the 
stove  was  a  tank  full  of  water,  which  boiled  from  the  heat  of  the  oven.  There  were  no 
restaurants  at  all. 

Transportation  was  a  little  difficult.  Instead  of  cars,  buses,  trains,  and  planes, 
horses  were  ridden  or  used  to  pull  buggies. 

Women  today  usually  like  to  use  washing  machines.  Back  then  you  had  to  beat 
the  dirt  out  of  your  clothes  and  wash  them  by  hand.  The  soap  was  handmade,  too. 
First  women  would  get  ashes  from  the  stove  and  pour  water  on  them.  Then  they 
would  get  hog  fat  and  mix  it  together  with  the  ashes.  It  would  usually  be  red,  and  if 
you  drank  it  you  would  die.  This  was  called  lye  soap. 

Did  you  ever  think  what  it  would  be  like  to  step  out  into  your  front  or  back  yard 
and  have  a  lot  of  animals  around  you?  Well,  that  is  what  happened  to  Minnie.  The 
hogs  would  be  in  back  and  the  cows  in  front.  When  the  animals  grazed  on  the  lawns 
they  kept  the  grass  short. 

Back  then  dating  was  totally  different  than  it  is  now.  Couples  would  sit  in  the  par- 
lor for  special  occasions.  During  the  winter  they  would  build  a  fire  and  talk  or  pull 
molasses  taffy. 


SOURCE: 

McCoy,  Minnie  Brawley.  Interview,  January  7,  1984,  Statesville,  N.C. 


Heather  Ervin 
North  Rowan  Middle  School 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Club 
North  Rowan  Middle  School 
East  Spencer 


A  Sunday  visit  on  horseback,  ca.  1900. 


LOTA  EVANS 


My  grandmother's  name  is  Lota  Evans.  She  has  put  in  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  many 
long  hours.  She  has  helped  people  in  any  way  possible.  My  grandmother  used  to 
help  my  grandfather  put  in  tobacco  and  work  in  the  field.  She  would  get  up  at  5 
A.M.  and  cook  breakfast,  then  she  would  tie  tobacco  until  noon.  At  noon  she  would 
go  to  the  house  and  cook  dinner.  After  eating  and  washing  the  dishes,  she  and 
everybody  else  would  go  back  to  work.  They  would  usually  finish  near  dark. 

Then  she  and  my  grandfather  would  have  to  start  a  fire  in  the  barn  to  cure  the  to- 
bacco. After  the  fire  was  started  she  would  cook  supper  and  do  the  dishes  again. 
Back  then  they  had  to  take  turns  sitting  by  the  fire  at  the  barn.  Both  she  and  my 
grandfather  put  a  lot  of  hours  into  curing  tobacco. 

When  my  grandfather  had  to  go  to  the  sanitarium,  Lota  did  nearly  all  the  farm 
work.  She  had  to  work  the  fields  extra  hard  those  years.  I  admire  both  my  grand- 
mother and  my  grandfather  a  great  deal. 


SOURCEi 

Evans,  Lota.  Interview,  December  26,  1983,  Ahoskie,  N.C. 


Walt  Perry 
Bertie  County  History  Seekers 
Askewville  Elementary  School 
Windsor 
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Alicia  Suzanne  Lemons 
Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  IV 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School 
Madison 


WOMEN  IN  FLYING 


Women  started  flying  in  1911,  when  Harriet  Quimby  became  America's  first  li- 
censed woman  pilot.  She  was  given  a  certificate  by  the  Areo  Club  of  America.  Her 
certificate  was  Number  37,  so  she  was  one  of  America's  first  real  pilots. 

Two  weeks  later  another  woman  was  given  a  certificate  by  the  Areo  Club.  This 
woman,  Mathilde  Moisant,  and  Harriet  Quimby  were  good  friends.  They  became 
famous  as  two  of  the  bravest  pilots  of  their  time. 

As  most  pilots  did,  these  two  women  set  out  to  break  flight  records.  Mathilde 
took  her  plane  higher  than  any  other  woman  had  ever  flown,  and  she  also  became 
the  first  woman  to  fly  over  Mexico  City.  Harriet  was  the  first  woman  to  fly  at  night. 
In  1912  she  became  the  first  woman  to  fly  over  the  English  Channel. 

Harriet  kept  on  breaking  records  until  July  1,  1912,  when  she  was  thrown  from 
her  plane  in  midair  and  killed.  Soon  after  this  accident  Mathilde  retired  from  flying. 

A  North  Carolina  woman  who  participated  in  early  aviation  history  was  Georgia 
"Tiny"  Broadwick  (1893-1978)  from  Henderson.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  per- 
form a  parachute  jump  from  an  airplane.  This  occurred  in  Los  Angeles,  California, 
on  June  20, 1913.  She  campaigned  for  pilot  safety  by  urging  the  military  to  use  para- 
chutes for  their  pilots. 

Many  years  later  and  after  many  other  women  like  Amelia  Earhart  and 
Jacqueline  Cochran  had  become  famous  by  flying  fast  airplanes,  Emily  Warner  be- 
came the  first  woman  to  pilot  an  American  airliner.  She  first  flew  for  Frontier  Air- 
lines in  February,  1973.  She  found  it  very  hard  to  make  her  dreams  of  flying  come 
true.  But  just  like  the  women  who  came  before  her,  she  was  determined  and  refused 
to  give  up. 


SOURCE: 

Crowley,  Kitty  A.  Firsf  Women  of  the  Skies.  New  York:  Contemporary  Perspectives, 
Inc.,  1978. 


Tiny  Broadwick  in  her  parachute  gear,  ca.  1913. 


(Left  to  right)  Clyde  Pangborn,  pilot,  Tiny  Broadwick,  and  a  friend 
in  San  Diego,  California,  June  18,  1920. 
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MISS  BEE 


Beatrice  James  was  born  on  January  9,  1904.  She  lived  on  a  farm  in  Pitt  County 
near  Bethel.  There  were  ten  children  in  her  family,  but  the  youngest  died  when  he 
was  one  month  old.  When  Beatrice  was  five  years  old  she  moved  with  her  family  to 
Martin  County  and  grew  up  in  Parmele. 

In  1909  Parmele  was  a  thriving  town.  It  was  named  after  a  northerner  who  came 
and  started  a  sawmill.  Beatrice's  family  attended  the  Methodist  church.  Her  father, 
George  C.  James,  was  the  Sunday  School  superintendent,  and  Beatrice  started 
teaching  Sunday  School  when  she  was  thirteen. 

Beatrice  James  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  walked  to  the  one-room  schoolhouse 
in  Parmele.  The  students  brought  their  lunches  in  tin  lunch  pails  and  sat  on  logs  be- 
hind the  school  to  eat.  One  of  the  students  had  had  polio  and  rode  to  school  in  a 
wagon  pulled  by  a  goat.  Beatrice  and  the  other  children  helped  feed  and  look  after 
the  goat  during  the  school  day. 

When  Beatrice  James  graduated  from  the  Parmele  school  in  1920  there  were  three 
teachers,  and  the  school  had  ten  grades.  Beatrice  and  one  other  pupil  were  the  only 
students  in  her  graduating  class. 

In  the  fall  of  1920  Beatrice  went  to  East  Carolina  Teachers  College  in  Greenville. 
She  traveled  from  Parmele  to  Greenville  on  the  train.  The  college  was  a  two-year 
college  and  had  a  dining  hall,  a  small  infirmary,  two  dormitories,  and  the 
administration-classroom  building.  When  she  graduated  from  the  college  she 
taught  the  seventh  grade  for  two  years  in  Grifton. 

In  1925  Beatrice  James  married  Dewey  R.  Edmonson.  He  and  his  brother  were 
partners  in  a  store  in  Hassel.  The  Edmonsons  settled  on  a  farm  in  Martin  County, 
eight  miles  north  of  Bethel.  Beatrice  continued  her  teaching  in  a  two-room  school  in 
Hassel.  She  taught  grades  one  through  four.  There  were  about  forty  students  who 
attended  the  school. 

The  Hassel  school  later  consolidated  with  the  Oak  City  school.  Beatrice  taught 
the  second  grade  in  that  school  until  she  retired  in  1965.  In  Hassel's  two-room 
schoolhouse  the  students  started  calling  Beatrice  "Miss  Bee."  This  continued 
throughout  her  career.  Miss  Bee  still  lives  on  the  farm  in  Martin  County.  I  am  also 
proud  that  Miss  Bee  is  my  great-aunt. 


SOURCE: 

Edmonson,  Beatrice  J.  Interview,  January  23,  1984,  Williamston,  N.C. 


"Miss  Bee"  leaving  on  her  honeymoon, 
1925 

Beatrice  James  after  graduation  from  the 
Parmele  school,  1920. 


Trahey  Maner 
The  Moratoc  MarConians 
E.  J.  Hayes  School 
Williamston 
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BLAZING  A  TRAIL: 
GUION  GRIFFIS  JOHNSON  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HISTORY 


Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  a  Chapel  Hill  resident,  is  a  noted  historian  and  a  very  in- 
teresting person.  Born  in  Wolf  City,  Texas,  Guion  Griffis  took  an  early  interest  in 
writing  and  in  chemistry.  She  graduated  from  Greenville  High  School  in  Texas  as 
class  valedictorian.  As  a  student  she  occasionally  taught  chemistry  when  her 
teacher  was  away  coaching  the  debate  team.  Even  though  she  enjoyed  chemistry, 
she  was  forced  to  give  it  up  as  a  career  choice  because  she  was  told  that  "there  was 
absolutely  no  place  for  a  woman  in  chemistry." 

Although  initially  she  wanted  to  attend  the  University  of  Texas,  she  settled  for 
Baylor  College  for  Women  since  her  parents  thought  the  state  university  too  rough. 
She  majored  in  English  but  developed  a  lasting  interest  in  journalism  based  on  her 
work  on  campus  publications.  She  next  attended  the  University  of  Missouri's 
school  of  journalism  in  preparation  for  a  teaching  position  in  journalism  at  Baylor. 
A  year  later  she  returned  to  Missouri  for  two  additional  semesters  of  study  to  re- 
ceive a  degree  in  journalism.  This  led  to  her  founding  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Baylor.  Her  future  husband,  Guy  Benton  Johnson,  whom  she  was  seeing,  was  of- 
fered a  position  as  professor  in  the  social  science  department  at  Baylor  on  the  condi- 
tion that  they  would  be  married — which  they  were. 

In  1924  Howard  W.  Odum,  the  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  asked  Guy  B.  Johnson  to  come  to  Chapel  Hill  to  earn 
his  doctorate  in  sociology  while  he  worked  for  the  newly  established  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science  as  a  research  assistant.  Guy  Johnson  accepted  the  offer 
on  the  condition  that  his  wife  would  also  receive  a  position  at  the  institute  while  she 
worked  on  her  doctoral  degree  in  sociology.  Guion  began  her  studies  in  that  field 
but  soon  switched  to  history  in  order  to  concentrate  on  a  subject  of  growing 
fascination  to  her. 

Guion  Griffis  Johnson's  graduate  work  at  Chapel  Hill,  completed  in  1927,  served 
as  the  foundation  for  much  of  her  published  work.  But  the  milestone  for  North  Car- 
olina history  was  her  book  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina:  A  Social  History,  the  best  of 
the  books  written  about  that  period  in  North  Carolina  history.  Published  in  1937 
and  based  on  her  dissertation,  Dr.  Johnson  worked  thirteen  years  on  the  research 
and  writing  of  this  volume.  Presented  as  a  social  history,  the  book  studied  the  aver- 
age person,  rather  than  just  the  aristocracy.  Johnson  wanted  to  convey  every  part  of 
southern  antebellum  life  for  all  the  different  classes — their  family  life,  literature, 
education,  and  social  conduct. 

Guion  Griffis  Johnson  also  has  studied  race  relations  in  the  South  following  the 
Civil  War  and  has  published  material  on  this  topic.  Another  important  issue  for  her 
has  been  the  advancement  of  women.  Perhaps  some  of  her  interest  in  this  came 
from  her  mother,  a  well-educated  woman  who  strongly  encouraged  her  daughters 
in  their  goals.  Johnson  has  spent  much  energy  in  helping  women  achieve  equality. 
She  approves  of  affirmative  action  and  the  woman's  movement  because  she  has 
seen  it  at  work  in  her  own  life.  Improvements  are  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
current  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  has  more 
women  than  men,  to  Johnson's  delight. 

Guion  Griffis  Johnson  feels  strongly  that  problems  involving  the  division  of  time 
between  raising  children  and  pursuing  a  career  may  be  overcome  through  efficient 
organization.  She  did  it  with  her  two  sons. 

Energy,  work,  and  dedication  to  scholarship  have  marked  Guion  Griffis 
Johnson's  career.  Through  it  we  have  increased  our  knowledge  of  North  Carolina 
history.  Her  accomplishments  serve  as  a  model  for  young  North  Carolinians  today. 


SOURCE: 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffis.  Interview,  January  12,  1984,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 


Jennie  Friedman 
Tar  Heel  Historians 
Grey  Culbreth  Junior  High  School 
Chapel  Hill 


Guion  Griffis,  1921,  after  graduating 
from  college. 


Guion  Griffis  Johnson,  1979. 
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GROWING  UP  IN  THE  1950s 


Melody  Lee 
History  Club 
Gaston  Junior  High  School 
Gaston 


My  mother,  Bettie  Moody  Lee,  was  born  on  November  5, 1952,  and  raised  by  her 
parents  in  North  Carolina.  With  a  certain  amount  of  pride  she  remembers  that  her 
mother  was  part  Cherokee  Indian. 

When  Bettie  started  first  grade,  she  would  go  to  school  one  week  and  stay  out  the 
next  week.  Each  time  she  returned  to  school  her  teacher  would  ask,  "Bettie,  where 
have  you  been  all  week?"  My  mother  would  reply,  "Picking  cotton." 

Whenever  Bettie  got  a  job  during  her  school  years,  it  was  for  someone  she  knew. 
One  day  Bettie  and  her  sister  spent  over  four  hours  raking  fall  leaves  in  a  big  yard. 
Naturally  they  expected  a  big  payment,  but  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  man  pulled  $5.00  out  of  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  Bettie's  mother. 

As  my  Mother  and  her  sisters  grew  up,  they  began  to  earn  more  money  picking 
cotton.  Since  Bettie  was  larger  she  could  pick  a  great  amount  of  cotton.  However, 
neither  Bettie  nor  her  sisters  ever  received  any  money  because  the  boss  always  paid 
her  parents.  Of  course,  Bettie  and  her  sisters  did  get  a  few  dresses  to  wear  to  school 
from  the  money. 

Most  of  Bettie's  childhood  was  spent  living  on  her  parents'  little  farm  with  her 
sisters.  There  were  hogs  to  feed,  cows  to  milk,  chickens  to  care  for,  and  vegetables  to 
grow.  No  matter  what  the  weather,  Bettie  and  her  sisters  had  to  do  these  farm 
chores,  plus  bring  water  from  the  well  every  morning  and  night. 

Compared  with  today  my  mother's  childhood  might  seem  hard.  Her  life  was  like 
that  of  most  rural  farm  children  in  the  1950s  though.  There  was  a  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment and  fun  then,  too. 


SOURCE: 

Lee,  Bettie  Moody.  Interview,  January  21,  1984,  Gaston,  N.C. 


NATIONAL  TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 


In  a  rural  community  in  Warren  County  a  baby  girl  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lorenzo  James  Swinson.  They  named  their  daughter  Ruby,  after  the  jewel.  As  this 
little  baby  grew  into  a  young  woman  she  was  surrounded  with  love  and  affection  by 
her  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  Ruby  also  had  a  dream  that  she  planned  to  pur- 
sue. That  dream  was  to  teach. 

Ruby's  parents  always  stressed  education.  Ruby  graduated  from  college  and  later 
received  a  master's  degree.  Currently  she  is  working  toward  a  doctoral  degree. 
With  her  advanced  education  Ruby's  dream  became  a  reality.  She  began  teaching 
seventh  graders  language  arts  and  social  studies  in  Fayetteville,  North  Carolina. 
Born  in  the  rural  south  and  educated  in  segregated  schools,  Ruby  has  seen  her 
classroom  at  Washington  Drive  Junior  High  School  change  from  an  all-black  stu- 
dent population  to  one  with  a  50:50  ratio  of  blacks  and  whites.  Ruby  has  confronted 
the  needs  of  integration  by  opening  lines  of  communication. 

In  1976  Ruby  Swinson  Murchison  was  honored  as  National  Teacher  of  the  Year. 
She  was  the  first  black  woman  ever  to  reach  this  goal.  She  said  that  when  she  was 
chosen  she  felt  very  surprised.  Her  mother's  reaction  to  the  special  event  was  very 
thrilling  to  her.  Her  mother  said,  "I've  always  wanted  something  like  this  to  happen 
to  you!  I  love  you  very  much."  Her  father,  who  is  deceased,  did  not  live  to  see  his 
daughter  achieve  this  award,  but  any  father  would  be  proud  to  have  a  daughter  like 
this. 

After  she  was  chosen  National  Teacher  of  the  Year,  Ruby  traveled  as  a  Goodwill 
Ambassador.  When  asked  if  she  had  met  anyone  special,  she  replied  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  "I  consider  all  my  students  special!"  She  has  met  many  famous  people, 
such  as  Henry  Kissinger,  Ted  Kennedy,  Ellen  Burstyn,  and  several  senators. 

Ruby  Murchison  feels  that  education  is  different  now.  It  has  more  technology  and 
computers,  and  teachers  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  helping  students  individually. 


Delisa  Moore 
Historic  Hornets 
Anne  Chesnutt  Junior  High  School 
Fayetteville 


III 

Ruby  Murchison. 


She  believes  that,  "You  must  help  a  child  to  feel  before  you  can  help  him  to  learn." 
She  also  loses  her  patience  when  she  hears  teachers  complain  that  "kids  don't  want 
to  learn."  Ruby  admits,  however,  that  not  everyone  can  understand  "the  unusual 
way  middle  schoolers  have  of  saying  'I  love  you.'" 

Ruby  Murchison  has  been  teaching  for  twenty-two  years.  She  is  now  employed 
as  a  consultant  for  the  gifted  and  talented  program  in  Region  IV  in  North  Carolina. 
Ruby  Murchison  may  have  been  chosen  teacher  of  the  year  in  1976,  but  she  should 
still  be  teacher  of  the  year  for  all  the  years  to  come.  A  verse  that  pays  tribute  to  her  is 
"Give  her  of  thy  fruit  of  her  hands,  and  let  her  own  works  praise  her."  May  Ruby 
Murchison  be  a  fine  example  for  all  the  teachers  of  today  and  tomorrow.  We  love 
you  Ruby  Murchison! 


SOURCE: 

Murchison,  Ruby  Swinson.  Interview,  January  27,  1984,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 


EELS  FOR  SALE! 


Two  years  ago  Jan  Morgan  and  her  husband  Dennis  moved  to  Knotts  Island  from 
California  to  start  the  Sunrise  Eel  Company.  Their  original  plans  were  to  buy  eels 
from  people  on  the  island  and  ship  them  to  the  West  Coast.  Today,  however,  the 
Morgans  catch  eels  as  well  as  ship  them.  Jan  Morgan  is  very  active  in  the  eeling 
business.  She  and  her  husband  make  the  eel  pots  and  catch  the  eels  together. 

Dennis  Morgan  uses  a  heavy  gauge  mesh  wire  for  the  pots  and  shapes  it  into  cyl- 
inders that  are  twenty-four  inches  long  and  nine  inches  in  diameter.  He  then  clamps 
the  cylinder  together  with  brackets.  To  complete  the  pot,  Jan  Morgan  cuts  and  sews 
two  polyester  cloth  funnels.  One  funnel  goes  at  the  end,  and  the  second  funnel  goes 
in  the  middle  of  the  pot.  Then  a  polyester  bag  is  sewn  at  the  other  end. 

The  pots  are  baited  using  chopped  horseshoe  crabs.  The  eels  go  through  the  first 
funnel  to  get  the  bait.  They  drop  through  the  second  funnel  into  the  end  chamber 
where  they  are  trapped. 

The  eeling  season  for  Jan  and  Dennis  Morgan  begins  in  mid-March,  when  the 
water  begins  to  warm.  It  continues  until  mid-June  when  the  water  becomes  too 
warm.  The  baited  eel  pots  are  thrown  into  the  water  and  marked  with  a  buoy.  They 
check  the  pots  everyday.  Each  day's  catch  is  then  stored  in  an  eel  car,  a  submerged 
wooden  box.  The  Morgans  can  hold  the  eels  for  one  month  in  the  box.  The  eels  do 
not  need  to  eat,  but  they  do  need  a  constant  flow  of  water  to  breathe. 

When  the  catch  is  large  enough,  the  eels  are  shipped  to  the  West  Coast  by  air.  The 
price  there  is  good,  but  the  market  is  not  that  big.  The  remaining  eels  are  shipped  to 
Europe.  Eels  going  to  this  market  usually  sell  for  between  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar 
a  pound. 

Not  only  does  Jan  Morgan  catch  eels,  she  prepares  many  recipes  using  them. 
Here  is  one  of  her  favorite  recipes. 


Jan  Morgan  holding  an  eel  pot. 


Melanie  Johnson 
Knotts  Island  Junior  Historical  Association 
Knotts  Island  School 
Knotts  Island 


FRIED  EEL 

1  large  eel — remove  backbone,  cut  into  two-inch  pieces 
1  beaten  egg 
lemon  juice 
dried  breadcrumbs 
salt  and  pepper 

Parboil  eel  pieces  ten  minutes.  Flavor  with  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon  juice.  Season 
beaten  egg  with  salt  and  pepper.  Dip  eel  into  beaten  egg  and  then  into 
breadcrumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat  (390°  F)  for  about  three  minutes.  Serve  with  tartar 
sauce. 


SOURCE: 

Morgan,  Jan.  Interview,  January  20,  1984,  Knotts  Island,  N.C. 


Three  generations  of  an  Alexander  County  farming  family, 


Like  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  before 
them,  most  North  Carolina  women  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century  lived  on  farms.  The 
work  they  performed  was  crucial  to  family  wel- 
fare. Routine  domestic  tasks  required  strong 
muscles  and  the  mastery  of  many  different  skills. 

Farm  women's  work  fell  under  a  broad  um- 
brella of  activities.  They  grew,  cooked,  and  pre- 
served most  of  the  food  that  graced  their  tables. 
Besides  gardening,  they  fed  chickens,  gathered 
eggs,  milked  cows,  and  churned  butter.  Farm 
women  also  made  many  of  the  clothes  that  cov- 
ered their  family's  backs,  pieced  together  quilts, 
sewed  mattress  ticks  that  they  stuffed  with  straw 
or  soft  downy  feathers  plucked  from  geese  each 
spring,  and  hooked  rags  into  rugs.  The  products 
of  their  labor,  moreover,  often  served  as  a  form  of 
money  in  a  bartering  system.  Butter  and  eggs 
were  swapped  at  country  stores  for  coffee,  sugar, 
and  the  few  other  staples  that  could  not  be  pro- 
duced at  home. 

Performing  routine  housework — like  cooking 
three  meals  a  day,  washing  dishes,  and  cleaning 
house — required  stamina  and  a  great  deal  of  ef- 
fort. Every  drop  of  water  used  for  cooking,  clean- 
ing, and  bathing  had  to  be  drawn  from  a  well  or 
hauled  from  a  spring.  Over  the  years,  a  woman 
could  accumulate  appreciable  mileage  merely 


.  1934. 

Tick.  The  fabric  case  of  a  mat- 
tress or  pillow. 

fetching  pails  of  water.  One  observer  in  the  1880s 
calculated  that  a  woman  whose  source  of  water 
was  sixty  yards  from  the  house  and  who  made 
six  round  trips  for  water  a  day  had  walked  more 
than  6,000  miles  during  her  forty-one  years  as  a 
farmer's  wife.  All  this  while  she  toted  heavy 
buckets  in  winter's  cold  and  summer's  heat. 

Housework  was,  without  a  doubt,  arduous 
and  often  monotonous.  But  many  domestic  tasks 
called  upon  a  host  of  artisanlike  skills.  Consider 
the  examples  of  soapmaking  and  washing.  Be- 
fore soapmaking  even  began,  a  woman  might 
make  one  of  its  essential  ingredients,  lye,  by 
dripping  hot  water  over  ashes.  Lye,  animal  fat, 
ashes,  and  water  combined  to  make  soap.  The 
ingredients  had  to  be  boiled,  the  lye  content  ad- 
justed, cooked  until  done,  allowed  to  harden, 
and  then  cut  into  squares.  "It  will  be  dark,"  a  soap 
recipe  warned,  "but  no  matter,  it  will  make 
clothes  clean  and  bright."  Making  soap  was  an 
occasional  activity,  often  performed  after  hog 
killings  when  the  supply  of  fat  was  plentiful  or 
when  there  was  a  sufficient  amount  of  kitchen 
grease.  Making  clothes  clean  and  bright  was  a 
job  that  came  as  regularly  as  sunrise  on  Monday 
mornings. 

Washing  without  the  aid  of  a  machine  was  a 
long,  detailed  process  that  required  the  intricate 


•North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Intern. 
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A  "battling  stick"  in  action  (left)  and  a  "strong  back"  at  work 
(right)  both  illustrate  early  clothes-washing  techniques. 
Photos  ca.  1900. 


assembly  of  washing  pots  and  water,  and  strong 
backs  for  scrubbing  and  lifting  wet  material  from 
pot  to  pot.  One  Gates  County  farm  woman's  de- 
scription of  the  day-long  procedure  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  tedium,  toil,  and  determination 
involved. 


We  wet  everything  in  cold  water  before  it  was  ever  put  in  hot  water.  People  then  believed  that  if  you  put 
dirty,  soiled  clothes  in  warm  water  it  would  set  the  dirt.  You  had  to  wet  them  in  cold  water,  then  you  put  them 
in  your  tub  with  your  soap  and  as  hot  a  water  as  you  could  stand  to  put  your  hands  in.  You  scrubbed  them  on 
a  board,  then  you  put  all  the  white  things  in  a  pot  and  boiled  them.  Every  piece  was  boiled.  Had  a  big  pot  in  a 
fireplace  in  the  wash-house,  and  we  had  a  big  stick  that  we  used  to  poke  the  clothes  down.  As  soon  as  they 
came  to  a  full  boil,  that  was  sufficient.  You'd  take  the  sheets  and  towels  and  twist  them  around  that  stick,  then 
put  them  in  a  tub  of  cold  water — you  had  that  handy — and  that  warmed  the  first  rinse  water.  Then  you  car- 
ried them  through  a  bluing  water,  you  put  some  bluing  in  that.  It  was  supposed  to  make  them  white. 

Then  the  procedure  for  the  colored  clothes.  You  used  that  same  water  you  washed  the  white  ones  in  and  all 
you  did  was  just  carry  them  to  that  water  where  your  boiled  clothes  had  been  through  and  had  been  warmed 
up,  and  then  through  your  bluing  water. 


Nora  C.  Wagoner  of  Alleghany  County  called 
the  paddle  that  aided  washing  a  "battling  stick." 
This  conjures  up  images  of  women  fighting  with 
heavy,  water-drenched  clothes  and  sheets  to  get 
out  embedded  dirt.  "We  had  this  big  block  [of 
wood]  and  a  stick,"  she  recalled,  "and  we'd  come 
down  on  them  and  just  battle  'em\  And  that  beat 
the  dirt  loose." 

Besides  providing  food  and  clothing  and 
maintaining  a  household,  rural  women  regularly 
nursed  injuries  and  ailments  with  home  reme- 
dies. Virtually  all  farm  women  were  privy  to  a 
store  of  folk  knowledge  about  healing,  a  wisdom 
that  proved  invaluable  at  a  time  when  country 
doctors  were  few  and  far  between.  Women  who 
boasted  unique  remedies  were  considered  com- 
munity resources,  and  neighbors  often  sought 
their  help.  "We  have  a  boy,"  one  mountain 
woman  recalled,  "who  has  been  greased  all  over 
many  a  time  with  polecat  grease.  .  .  .  Had  a 
neighbor  woman  who  kept  it,  and  she  came  over 
when  we  needed  her.  .  .  .  [Her]  name  was  Zella, 


Bluing.  A  substance  used  in 
laundering  to  counteract  yellow- 
ing of  white  fabrics. 

Privy.  To  be  aware  of  or  share 
the  knowledge  of  something. 


and  when  that  boy  would  take  the  croup,  I'd  hol- 
ler for  her.  We  were  in  hollering  distance.  And 
she'd  come  running  with  that  polecat-grease 
bottle  in  her  hand."  The  mother  credited  Zella 
with  saving  her  son's  life  more  than  once. 

The  work  that  farm  women  performed  was 
central  to  their  families'  well-being.  We  cannot 
conclude,  however,  that  the  equal  work  accom- 
plished by  farm  women  automatically  translated 
into  equal  status  with  men.  It  did  not.  A  balance 
between  romanticizing  women's  work  in  rural 
society  on  the  one  hand,  and  judging  it  too 
harshly  in  comparison  with  the  relative  ease  and 
simplicity  of  modern  housework  on  the  other, 
should  be  sought.  Farm  women's  work  at  the 
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turn  of  the  century  was  at  once  "a  source  of  skill 
and  pride,  and  a  wearing  physical  effort."  Under- 
standing its  nature  requires  both  sensitivity  to 
hardship  and  respect  for  the  wisdom  and  crafts- 
manship necessary  for  its  accomplishment. 


Spinning  and  weaving  were  necessary  chores  for  many 
North  Carolina  women.  They  also  provided  women  with 
a  chance  to  create  articles  of  great  beauty.  This  porch 
scene  was  taken  in  the  mountains,  ca.  1900. 

Polecat.  A  skunk. 


SOURCES: 

Ginns,  Patsy  Moore.  Rough  Weather  Makes  Good  Timber.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1977. 

Jones,  Edythe  Hollowell.  Interview,  July  4,  1982,  Corapeake,  N.C. 

The  Progressive  Farmer,  1887. 

Strasser,  Susan.  Never  Done:  A  History  of  American  Housework.  New  York:  Pantheon 
Press,  1982. 


Hopvine,  a  common  North 
Carolina  herbal  remedy,  was 
used  in  teas  to  help  indigestion 
and  stuffed  into  pillows  "to 
calm  the  nerves."  Also  useful 
for  leavening  bread  and 
making  a  brown  dye. 
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UNFAILING  COURAGE  AND  UNFALTERING  FAITH": 
CHARLOTTE  HAWKINS  BROWN 

by  Annette  Gibbs* 


Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  stands  as  one  of 
North  Carolina's  finest  educators.  Born  in 
Henderson,  North  Carolina,  in  1883,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rebecca  and  Mingo  Hawkins,  Charlotte 
Hawkins  provided  leadership  in  the  field  of 
black  education  both  in  this  state  and  across  the 
nation  as  well. 

Charlotte  Hawkins  received  her  education  in 
Massachusetts,  where  her  family  moved  when 
she  was  still  a  small  child.  She  attended  the 
Cambridge  English  High  School  and  Latin 
School,  and  the  State  Normal  School  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  There,  in  an  integrated  educa- 
tional system,  Charlotte  excelled  and  eventually 
came  to  the  notice  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  the 
president  of  Wellesley  College.  The  relationship 
between  these  two  women  helped  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,  a 
black  preparatory  school  in  Sedalia,  North 
Carolina. 

While  at  the  State  Normal  School  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  eighteen-year-old  Hawkins  was  of- 
fered a  teaching  position  in  the  South  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  (AM A).  She 
arrived  in  North  Carolina  in  1901  to  teach  black 
children  in  a  schoolhouse  ten  miles  east  of 
Greensboro.  The  AMA  closed  this  school  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  Charlotte  Hawkins  refused  to 
give  up.  In  1902,  after  spending  a  year  raising 
money  for  a  new  school  with  the  help  of  Alice  F. 
Palmer  and  other  New  England  associates,  Char- 
lotte founded  Palmer  Institute  in  a  converted 
blacksmith  shop. 


Palmer  Memorial  Institute  faculty,  undated.  Dr.  Brown  is  in  center. 


"Director,  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  Memorial  Project,  Historic 


Under  Charlotte  Hawkins's  careful  guidance 
the  school  acquired  land,  buildings,  and  a  solid 
academic  reputation.  At  first  the  school  offered  a 
curriculum  that  stressed  practical  skills.  It  in- 
cluded a  farm  on  which  students  grew  much  of 
their  own  food,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  facilities 
for  sewing  and  cooking  classes.  Leadership  in 
rural  life,  community  service,  and  Christian  liv- 
ing all  received  attention.  This  type  of  early  in- 
struction led  many  graduates  into  jobs  as  me- 
chanics, farmers,  housekeepers,  teachers,  and 
ministers. 

The  emphasis  on  manual  training  declined  in 
the  1930s  as  the  school's  academic  importance 
increased.  The  preparatory  school  then  empha- 
sized liberal  and  industrial  arts,  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  sciences,  and  cultural  activities. 
Charlotte  Hawkins  felt  that  knowledge  in  all 
these  areas  would  encourage  self-confidence  in 
her  students  and  develop  leadership  qualities. 
Good  manners,  dressing  well,  and  extracurricu- 
lar activities  such  as  sports,  clubs,  and  publica- 
tions were  all  valued  at  Palmer.  On  many  week- 


Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown,  ca.  1930. 


,  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 


School  dances  were  popular  at  Palmer,  as  seen  in  this  photo  taken  in  the  1950s.  Good 
manners  and  dressing  well  at  all  times  were  emphasized  by  Dr.  Brown. 


ends  Charlotte  scheduled  classes  in  her  home  to 
demonstrate  proper  manners  and  attire. 

Working  tirelessly  to  make  Palmer  a  place  of 
excellence  in  black  education,  Charlotte  raised 
money  on  trips  to  New  England,  oversaw  the 
growth  of  the  school's  physical  facilities,  and 
guided  the  lives  of  her  students.  The  institute 
grew  into  one  of  the  nation's  leading  preparatory 
schools  for  blacks.  Students  from  all  over  the 
country  attended. 

In  1912,  in  the  midst  of  her  busy  educational 
career,  Charlotte  Hawkins  married  Edward  S. 
Brown,  a  Harvard  graduate.  She  also  completed 
her  undergraduate  education  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  did 
postgraduate  work  at  Wellesley  College  and 
Harvard  University.  As  her  fame  and  the  aca- 
demic achievements  of  her  students  grew,  Char- 
lotte won  recognition  not  only  as  an  educator, 
but  as  a  lecturer,  social  worker,  and  religious 
leader.  She  publicly  fought  for  "justice  and  fair- 
ness" and  urged  all  teachers  to  inspire  their  stu- 
dents to  "trample  beneath  their  feet  traditions 
which  .  .  .  dwarf  their  lives,  create  disorder,  dis- 
sension and  cause  so  much  humiliation." 

Charlotte  Brown  died  in  1961,  and  her  school 
closed  ten  years  later.  Her  ideas  continue  to  in- 
fluence her  former  students,  nevertheless. 
Among  the  school's  best  known  graduates  are 
Maria  Cole,  Dr.  Brown's  niece  and  the  widow  of 
singer  Nat  (King)  Cole;  actor  Mike  Evans,  who 
appears  on  The  Jeffersons;  and  Carole  Brice  Cary, 
a  Broadway  actress  and  opera  singer.  Many  state 
residents,  such  as  H.  M.  (Mickey)  Michaux,  a 
prominent  Durham  attorney,  graduated  from 


the  institute  and  reflected  their  distinguished  ed- 
ucation in  subsequent  careers. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  is  currently  involved  with  plans  to  de- 
velop part  of  the  old  Palmer  Institute  into  the 
state's  first  black  historic  site.  The  project  direc- 
tor and  the  principal  researcher,  Charles 
Wadelington,  want  to  link  the  proposed  historic 
site  to  the  larger  themes  of  black  education  and 
social  history.  The  contributions  black  citizens 
have  made  to  North  Carolina  during  the  last  100 
years  will  be  emphasized.  The  site  is  expected  to 
feature  traditional  programs  such  as  exhibits, 
tours  of  the  structures,  and  audiovisual  presenta- 
tions. It  will  also  include  a  research  library,  com- 
puter, and  staff  to  manage  a  black  history  center 
designed  to  interpret  black  history  for  visitors 
and  scholars. 

This  planning  and  research  have  been  funded 
by  the  General  Assembly.  Much  more  money 
will  be  needed  to  complete  the  project  and  to  re- 
store the  structures  at  the  site.  The  drive  for  pub- 
lic support  of  the  proposed  black  history  center  is 
being  led  by  the  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  His- 
torical Foundation,  with  headquarters  in 
Greensboro.  This  nonprofit  group  seeks  to  foster 
a  wider  preservation,  study,  and  interpretation  of 
North  Carolina's  black  history. 

The  work  of  Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  in  the 
national  advancement  of  black  education  re- 
mains a  remarkable  achievement.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  black  historic  site  at  the  location  of 
her  school  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  an  outstanding  North  Caro- 
lina citizen. 


SUZANNE  HOSKINS 
RED  CROSS  NURSE 

by  Jackie  B.  Upton* 


In  April,  1917,  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  Germany  and  formally  entered  World  War  I. 
For  the  next  eighteen  months  America  began  to 
"flex  its  muscles"  as  a  world  power.  The  century 
was  young  and  the  world  was  caught  in  a  conflict 
of  frightening  proportions. 

North  Carolina  responded  quickly  to  the  na- 
tional "warmania."  Across  the  state  National 
Guard  units  mobilized  and  ambulance  compa- 
nies organized.  Everyone  seemed  to  want  a  part 
in  the  campaign  against  Germany  and  its  leader 
Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Women  participated  in  war-loan 
drives,  raised  victory  gardens,  and  joined  patri- 
otic groups.  There  were  also  many  women  who 
wanted  to  be  closer  to  the  war  by  going  overseas 
where  the  action  was.  They  did  so  by  joining  var- 
ious nursing  corps. 

Guilford  County  sent  fourteen  women  to  Eu- 
rope as  nurses.  One,  Annie  Reveley,  died  in 
France.  Another,  Suzanne  Hoskins,  joined  the 
Red  Cross  and  recorded  her  experiences  in  let- 
ters, diaries,  and  photographs.  This  article  is 
based  on  those  documents. 

It  was  October,  1917,  at  the  height  of  the  war, 
when  Suzanne  Hoskins  arrived  in  Paris  with 
nine  other  nurses  and  one  physician,  all  assigned 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  Children's  Bureau. 
Suzanne  and  her  fellow  nurses  had  scarcely  been 
in  Paris  three  hours  when  a  grim  experience 

Some  North  Carolina  women  responded  to  the  war  effort  by  performing  industrial  jobs 
occupied  by  men  before  the  war.  These  young  women  from  Albemarle  worked  for 
Wiscassett  Mills  in  their  "woman-alls."  They  ably  operated  machinery,  did  repair  work, 
and  packed  finished  products  for  shipping. 


Suzanne  Hoskins  in  her  Red  Cross  uniform,  ca.  1917. 
(Photo  courtesy  of  the  Greensboro  Historical  Museum.) 
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'Public  Information  Officer,  Greensboro  Historical  Museum. 


alerted  them  to  the  horror  and  sadness  of  war- 
torn  Europe.  While  waiting  for  the  subway  they 
witnessed  the  suicide  of  a  young  Belgian  soldier. 
"I  heard  a  muffled  noise  from  the  bench  next  to 
me.  Suddenly  a  young  man  slumped  to  the  floor, 
and  there  was  a  clank  as  the  smoking  pistol  fell 
from  his  hand." 

As  Suzanne  feared,  this  event  turned  out  to  be 
a  forbidding  preview  of  the  difficult  and  heart- 
rending tasks  that  lay  ahead.  Stationed  at  a  hos- 
pital at  Evian,  she  was  to  become  nurse,  mother, 
and  friend  to  hundreds  of  refugees  who  were 
sent  there  from  German  prisons  and  the  war- 
battered  regions  of  France  and  Belgium. 

Suzanne  affectionately  referred  to  the  children 
in  her  charge  as  Frenchlets  or  kidlets.  They,  in 
turn,  called  her  Nurse  Hoskie  or  "ma  chere 
soeur"  (my  dear  sister).  Her  role  was  to  care  for 
the  sick  children  and  to  try  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  contagious  diseases.  "These  poor  little  refu- 
gees come  in  here  with  everything  .  .  .  measles, 
whooping  cough,  mumps,  diphtheria,  and 
impetigo." 


Life  at  the  Evian  hospital  was  frantically  busy 
and  demanding.  Once  Suzanne  wrote  to  her  sis- 
ter, "I  have  not  time  to  brush  my  teeth!  But  no 
time  to  be  sad  or  unhappy  either."  Many  times 
she  guessed  at  the  dates  on  her  letters,  since  her 
harried  schedule  made  it  difficult  to  remember 
what  day  it  was.  The  signature  she  most  often 
used  was  "Simple  Susie." 

Suzanne,  while  doing  important  work,  rea- 
lized that  women  involved  in  war  were  not  al- 
ways approved  of.  She  noted  this  attitude  toward 
women  in  one  letter  when  she  joked,  "The  colo- 
nel speaks  to  me  as  sir  which  makes  me  feel  very 
badly.  I  remember  in  the  Navy  when  an  officer 
said  sir  to  a  woman,  he  meant  she  was  bossy.  So 
now  I  go  around  with  my  hand  on  my  burning 
brow  and  say  to  myself,  'Am  I  a  bossy  woman?' 
What  on  earth  is  more  objectionable!" 

Working  in  a  country  devastated  by  war, 
Suzanne  had  no  doubts  about  the  necessity  of 
her  work.  In  fact,  only  one  thought  really  dis- 
turbed her.  Just  before  the  armistice  was  signed 
in  November,  1918,  she  wistfully  complained 


THE  SPIRIT 

OF 


Impetigo.  A  severe  contagious 
skin  disease. 


*★★★*★★★*★★★★★★ 


"Rose  of  No  Man's  Land" 
(World  War  I  Song) 

There's  a  rose  that  grows  in  No  Man's  Land, 

And  it's  beautiful  to  see; 
Tho'  it's  filled  with  tears,  it  will  live  for  years 
In  my  garden  of  memories. 
It's  the  one  red  rose  each  soldier  knows, 
'Tis  the  work  of  the  Master's  hand; 
'Mid  the  war's  great  curse  stands  the  Red  Cross  Nurse, 
She's  the  rose  of  No  Man's  Land 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


World  War  I  recruitment  poster  for  the  Red  Cross. 
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The  hospital  "pour  enfants"  (for  children)  where  Suzanne  worked  in 
France.  (Photos  on  this  page  courtesy  of  the  Greensboro  Historical 
Museum.) 


Suzanne  Hoskins  in  France,  World 
War  I. 


that,  "I  am  remarkably  well,  though  wrinkled 
and  old  looking  .  .  .  such  a  shame,  but  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  regret  deeply  in  my  life  is  that  I 
have  never  gotten  to  the  front  or  felt  even  a  faint, 
slight  thrill  of  fear.  I  will  never,  never  get  over  this 
great  disappointment.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  always  for 
ages  and  ages  lived  here  and  done  this  work.  I 
had  rather  die  having  had  some  great  adventure 
than  live  for  years  just  oh  so  ordinary."  Reflecting 
similar  frustration,  a  letter  from  a  friend  sta- 
tioned elsewhere  in  Europe  lamented,  "Oh, 
Hoskie,  I  am  really  bored.  I  hope  the  old  war 
does  not  get  finished  up  before  I  get  into  it!" 

The  effects  of  the  war  on  the  children  she 
cared  for  deeply  angered  Suzanne.  Her  anguish 
came  through  clearly  in  one  letter  when  she  ex- 
ploded, "Poor  little  tots!  Many  have  no  parents, 
no  training,  and  no  homes.  They  have  been  half 
starved  for  three  years.  Some  are  sick,  some  just 
tired,  dirty,  hungry  and  afraid.  At  times  I  wish  I 
knew  what  they  have  gone  through  and  then 
again,  I  don't.  I  get  so  furious!  To  think  I  can't 
even  see  a  German,  let  alone  get  to  kill  one!  Yes,  I 
could  kill  them.  They  are  all  infernal  machines 
without  hearts.  Just  look  at  these  suffering 
children!" 

Despite  the  horrors  of  war,  Suzanne  managed 
to  keep  her  sense  of  humor  and  zest  for  living. 


After  her  tour  of  duty  at  Evian,  she  went  on  to 
serve  at  Hospital  Holtzman  in  Lyons,  France. 
She  continued  her  association  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  until  the  1940s.  Upon  retirement 
she  did  private  duty  nursing  in  Guilford  County. 
She  died  in  1960  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 

Suzanne  Hoskins's  accomplishments,  and 
those  of  all  the  World  War  I  nurses,  provided  in- 
valuable information  twenty-three  years  later 
when  America  entered  World  War  II.  Again,  the 
need  for  competent  nurses  in  the  combat  theater 
reappeared.  The  legacy  of  the  nurses  in  the  First 
World  War  inspired  many  other  women  to  leave 
the  security  of  their  homes  and  "get  into  it"  when 
the  call  for  action  came. 


Anguish.  Extreme  pain  or  dis- 
tress of  the  mind. 


★  ★★★★ 


SOURCE: 

Suzanne  Hoskins  Collection,  Greensboro  Historical  Museum.  Greensboro.  N.C. 
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THE  BRAVE  HEART 
AND  GENEROUS  SPIRIT  OF  GERTRUDE  WEIL 

by  Ellen  Z.  McGrew* 


Gertrude  Weil's  energetic  life  was  filled  with 
commitment  to  the  people,  ideas,  and  causes  she 
believed  in.  This  bright,  unassuming  woman 
came  from  a  family  of  wealthy,  cultured, 
German-Jewish  merchants  who  lived  in 
Goldsboro,  the  place  Gertrude  called  home  for 
all  of  her  long  life  (1879-1971).  The  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility instilled  in  her  by  her  family  carried 
Gertrude  through  the  turbulent  years  of  two 
world  wars  and  the  drive  for  woman's  suffrage 
(the  right  to  vote). 

Gertrude  attended  Goldsboro's  public  schools 
until  she  was  sixteen.  She  then  finished  high 
school  at  a  branch  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 
in  New  York  City  in  order  to  prepare  herself  for 
entering  Smith  College.  Smith  is  a  prestigious 
school  for  young  women  located  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Gertrude  wrote  home  frequently  while  in  col- 
lege. Many  of  these  letters  are  preserved  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Archives,  along  with  snap 
shots  that  Gertrude  took.  Young  Gertrude  com- 
mented on  her  teachers,  studies,  friends,  living 
quarters,  and  extracurricular  activities  like  sleigh 


Settlement  House.  An  institu- 
tion providing  community  ser- 
vices to  city  populations. 
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Gertrude  Weil,  1901,  after 
graduating  from  Smith 
College. 


Gertrude  Weil  as  a  child,  ca.  1880s. 


rides,  field  days,  rarebit  (fondue)  parties,  visits  to 
New  York  and  Broadway  plays,  tennis,  golf,  and 
bicycling. 

While  at  Smith,  Gertrude  did  volunteer  work 
at  a  settlement  house  in  Northampton  called  the 
Home  Culture  Club.  This  club  was  an  adult  edu- 
cation program  whose  members  met  in  small 
groups  in  private  homes.  By  1900  classes  were 
held  for  immigrants  and  mill  workers  to  study 
English,  writing,  literature,  nature,  piano,  sew- 
ing, and  cooking.  This  volunteer  work  was 
Gertrude  Weil's  first  independent  involvement 
in  her  lifelong  pursuit  of  educational,  cultural, 
and  social  growth  for  all  classes  of  society. 

After  graduating  from  Smith  in  1901,  Gertrude 
traveled  abroad  with  her  parents  on  the  first  of 
her  numerous  trips  all  over  the  world.  She  then 
returned  to  Goldsboro  and  assumed  her  share  of 
household  duties  and  the  gardening.  Gertrude 
specialized  in  growing  chrysanthemums,  which 
she  would  take  down  to  the  early  morning  train 
for  delivery  later  that  day  to  relatives  in  Balti- 
more and  New  York. 

Household  duties  did  not  occupy  all  of 
Gertrude's  time.  She  followed  her  mother  into 
the  public  life  of  her  community,  serving  on 
boards  and  commissions.  Because  she  worked 
hard,  got  on  well  with  people,  and  knew  how  to 
make  things  go,  she  usually  ended  up  as 


'Former  Archivist,  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
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chairman.  These  issues  involved  Gertrude  in 
local  politics  at  a  volunteer  level  only,  however. 
Because  she  was  a  woman  Gertrude  could  not 
vote  or  hold  political  office  in  her  community  or 
state.  Indeed,  before  passage  of  the  Nineteenth 
("Susan  B.  Anthony")  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  1920,  North  Carolina  laws 
excluded  "idiots  and  lunatics,  illiterates,  convicts, 
and  women"  from  voting.  Gertrude's  determina- 
tion, intelligence,  and  ability  to  organize  soon 
led  her  into  challenging  this  exclusion  of  women 
from  a  basic  political  right. 

Beginning  in  1914,  Gertrude  Weil  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  Goldsboro  chapter  of  the  Equal 
Suffrage  League  of  North  Carolina.  From  this 
start  she  quickly  gained  statewide  prominence  as 
a  leader  in  the  fight  to  win  woman's  suffrage. 
She  gave  speeches,  wrote  letters,  directed  suf- 
fragist activities  across  the  state  as  president  of 
the  Suffrage  League,  and  spearheaded  a  lobby- 
ing campaign  to  influence  North  Carolina's  state 
and  national  legislators  into  favoring  the  idea. 
Disturbed  by  the  "recalcitrant"  legislators  who 
refused  to  accept  women  as  responsible  citizens, 
Gertrude  spoke  out  strongly  saying,  "political 
justice  demands  that  one  group  of  tax  paying  citi- 
zens shall  not  be  discriminated  against  on  ac- 
count of  sex;  that  women  shall  share  equally 
with  men  the  privilege  and  responsibility  of 
choosing  their  officers  and  law-makers." 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  her.  One  male  op- 
ponent calmly  wrote  Weil  in  1919  that  "Chris- 
tianity was  the  only  thing  that  has  ever  elevated 
[woman].  That  any  thing  but  that  will  help  her  I 
really  believe  to  be  a  delusion."  Undaunted,  Weil 
and  the  Suffrage  League  conducted  a  lobbying 
effort  in  1920  to  urge  the  General  Assembly  to 
support  ratification  of  the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment. Thirty-six  states  in  favor  of  ratification 
were  needed  for  victory,  and  passage  of  the 
amendment  required  the  vote  of  just  one  more 
state.  Gertrude  wanted  North  Carolina  to  share 
in  the  honor  of  approving  woman's  suffrage.  In 
August,  1920,  however,  the  General  Assembly 
voted  against  ratification  of  the  amendment.  It 
fell  to  Tennessee  to  pass  the  deciding  vote  in 
favor  of  ratification  a  few  days  later. 


With  ratification  Gertrude  Weil  and  North 
Carolina  suffragists  were  jubilant,  one  woman 
exclaiming  in  a  telegram  to  Gertrude,  "Congratu- 
lations on  your  good  fight  and  thank  God  for 
Tennessee."  The  Suffrage  League  gave  a  victory 
banquet  at  the  Yarborough  Hotel  in  Raleigh  hon- 
oring the  sixty-four  North  Carolina  legislators 
who  had  voted  in  favor  of  ratification  and  Gover- 
nor Thomas  W.  Bickett.  Bickett  had  reluctantly 
recommended  passage  of  the  amendment  since 
ratification  was  inevitable.  The  banquet  was  a 
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Suffrage  badge  (above)  and  banner 
(below),  both  used  by  Gertrude  Weil,  1917. 
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great  success,  with  a  skit  of  the  governor's  mes- 
sage to  the  stubborn  General  Assembly  provok- 
ing "oceans  of  laughter"  that  left  Governor 
Bickett  "bent  in  the  middle"  with  amusement. 
Later,  when  the  Suffrage  League  reorganized  as 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  Gertrude  Weil 
served  as  president  of  that  organization,  too. 

Weil  engaged  in  other  activities  in  the  follow- 
ing years.  In  1928  she  gave  speeches  supporting 
Al  Smith,  the  Catholic  Democratic  nominee  for 
president.  During  the  Great  Depression, 
Gertrude  worked  with  local  relief  and  employ- 
ment agencies.  Those  in  need  of  shoes  could  go 
around  to  the  Weil  house  for  a  slip  of  paper  au- 
thorizing a  free  pair  of  shoes  from  the  family  de- 
partment store.  By  the  1930s  this  Goldsboro  resi- 
dent was  known  internationally  for  her 
countless  political  and  humanitarian  projects, 
many  of  which  were  organized  through  the  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

The  coming  of  World  War  II  focused  Weil's  at- 
tention on  her  many  Jewish  relatives  in  Germany 
and  Nazi-occupied  France,  some  of  whom  were 
being  sent  to  concentration  camps.  During  the 
years  1939  and  1940  Gertrude  helped  pay  trans- 
portation costs,  visa  expenses,  and  all  other  fees 
necessary  to  remove  many  of  these  people  from 
the  Nazis'  power.  This  was  expensive  and  in- 
credibly complicated  work,  with  Gertrude  bit- 
terly resisting  having  to  send  money  directly  into 
Nazi  pockets  as  the  price  of  freedom. 

When  Gertrude  Weil  was  nearly  eighty  years 
old  she  was  still  writing  letters  to  her  congress- 
men. Some  of  the  many  organizations  she  had 
served  in  over  the  years  were  Hadassah,  the 
women's  Zionist  organization  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine; 
Goldsboro  Women's  Club  (president  twice);  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Service;  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Association  of  Jewish  Youth;  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical  Association;  and 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities. 
Praised  for  her  "brave  heart,  generous  spirit,  and 
high  responsibility,"  Gertrude  Weil  remained  an 
active,  stimulating  woman  until  her  death,  never 
losing  her  fighting  spirit  for  causes  she 
supported. 
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Relief.  Aid  in  the  form  of  money 
or  necessities  for  the  poor. 


Woman's  Suffrage  poster. 
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Places  to  Visit 

Old  Salem,  Winston-Salem.  Salem  Academy  and  Salem 
College,  two  schools  for  women,  are  located  in  this 
Moravian  village.  The  academy,  founded  in  1772  for 
Moravians,  was  opened  to  non-Moravians  in  1804  to  pro- 
vide educational  facilities  for  girls  in  this  state.  The  school 
was  the  only  school  for  girls  in  the  South,  except  for  the 
Ursuline  Convent  in  New  Orleans,  until  well  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Students  from  across  the  South  attended 
the  institution.  Several  early  buildings  remain  including 
the  Single  Sisters'  House  (1786),  South  Hall  (1805),  In- 
spector's House  (1811),  and  Main  Hall  (1856). 

Seagrove  Pottery,  Highway  220,  Seagrove.  Founded 
and  owned  by  Walter  and  Dorothy  Auman,  the  potter  at 
this  famous  North  Carolina  pottery  is  Dorothy  Auman. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  C.  C.  Cole,  one  of  the  state's  greatest 
folk  potters.  The  display  room  features  the  work  of 
Dorothy  Auman,  who  specializes  in  producing  traditional 
shapes  and  glazes  that  potters  have  used  in  that  area  of  the 
state  for  over  two  hundred  years.  There  is  also  a  pottery 
museum  located  next  to  the  shop,  housed  in  the  old 
Seagrove  railroad  station  depot.  Here  examples  of  the  ar- 
tistic skills  of  many  generations  of  local  potters  are 
displayed. 

The  Barker  House,  Edenton.  This  waterfront  home, 
built  ca.  1782,  was  the  home  of  Penelope  (Mrs.  Thomas) 
Barker,  the  leader  of  the  famous  Edenton  Tea  Party.  On  Oc- 
tober 25,  1774,  fifty-one  North  Carolina  women  met  and 
agreed  "to  do  everything,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  testify  our 
sincere  adherence  to  whatever  .  .  .  appears  to  affect  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  our  country."  This  simple  state- 
ment was  the  first  time  American  women  had  formally 
claimed  the  responsibility  of  supporting  a  political  course 
of  action.  The  Barker  House  is  operated  as  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter for  Historic  Edenton,  a  state  historic  site.  Five  other  his- 
toric buildings  are  included  in  guided  tours  of  the  town, 
and  a  free  audiovisual  presentation  is  available  for  view- 
ing. The  site  is  open  Monday  through  Saturday,  9:00  A.M.- 
5:00  P.M.  and  on  Sundays  from  1:00  P.M.-5:00  P.M. 

The  Lost  Colony,  Waterside  Theater,  Fort  Raleigh, 
Roanoke  Island.  This  outdoor  drama,  written  by  Paul 
Green,  depicts  the  beginning  of  America  as  an  English- 
speaking  nation.  It  portrays  the  lives  and  struggles  of  the 
first  English  colonists  and  the  beauty  of  early  American  In- 
dian life  as  well  during  the  period  from  1584  to  1587.  The 
exciting  story  remains  as  America's  oldest  unsolved  mys- 
tery. The  117  colonists  included  seventeen  women  and 
nine  children,  the  most  famous  of  whom  was  Virginia 


Dare,  the  first  English  child  born  in  America.  Now  in  its 
forty-fourth  season,  the  play  may  be  seen  nightly,  except 
Sundays,  from  June  15  to  September  1,  1984.  Showtime 
starts  at  8:30  P.M.  Adult  tickets  cost  $7.00;  children  under 
twelve  are  admitted  for  $3.00.  A  group  discount  of  10%  is 
available  for  groups  of  fifteen  or  more.  For  ticket  reserva- 
tions call  (919)  473-3414,  or  write  to  The  Lost  Colony,  Box 
40,  Manteo,  N.C.  27954.  Enclose  check  payable  to  The 
Lost  Colony. 

Things  to  Read 

Cobblestone,  The  History  Magazine  for  Young  People. 
(Peterborough,  New  Hampshire:  Cobblestone  Publishing, 
Inc.)  This  monthly  history  magazine  devoted  its  February 
1984  issue  to  The  Cherokee  Indians.  The  issue  features  stor- 
ies and  articles  on  the  Cherokees'  struggles  for  a  home- 
land, the  Trail  of  Tears,  Cherokee  crafts,  fables,  and  an  in- 
terview with  a  Cherokee  chief.  To  receive  a  copy  of  this 
issue  send  $2.75  to  Cobblestone,  28  Main  Street, 
Peterborough,  N.H.  03458. 

As  I  Saw  It:  Women  Who  Lived  the  American  Adven- 
ture, collected  by  Cheryl  G.  Hoople.  (New  York:  Dial 
Press,  1978.)  Grades  six  and  up.  This  volume  is  a  collection 
of  letters,  diary  excerpts,  and  other  historical  documents 
that  give  a  varied  account  of  the  adventures  and  accom- 
plishments of  many  American  women.  Some  of  the 
women  are  well  known,  and  others  are  ordinary  women 
giving  personal  accounts  of  their  lives.  Included  are  narra- 
tives by  slaves,  doctors,  spies,  and  frontier  pioneers.  The 
bravery  and  endurance  of  these  women  provide  exciting 
reading  in  American  history. 

Audiovisual  Material  to  See 

The  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  together  with 
the  history  department  at  Appalachian  State  University 
have  produced  "Carolina!  Carolina! .  .  ."  This  slide/tape  se- 
ries features  ten  programs  on  topics  in  North  Carolina  his- 
tory for  eighth-grade  students.  Well-known  historians 
have  helped  in  script  preparation.  The  programs  cover  a 
variety  of  areas  from  a  general  introduction  to  Indians,  ar- 
chitecture, religion,  transportation,  blacks,  industry,  fami- 
ly, maritime  history,  and  women.  "Women  and  the  Law  in 
North  Carolina"  traces  the  development  of  women's  rights 
in  America  and  North  Carolina  from  the  days  of  English 
common  law  to  the  present.  You  will  enjoy  learning  about 
the  changing  roles  of  women  and  some  of  the  women  who 
caused  the  changes.  When  completed  the  series  will  be 
available  at  the  eight  regional  centers  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  and  at  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History.  Watch  your  THJH  magazine  for  further  details. 


Faye  Creegan,  1944-1984. 


IN  MEMORIAL 

This  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  is  dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Faye  Marie  Creegan,  who 
died  from  injuries  received  in  a  tor- 
nado the  evening  of  March  28, 
1984.  Miss  Creegan,  a  native  of 
Raleigh,  attended  East  Carolina 
University  in  Greenville.  Following 
her  graduation,  she  taught  at  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School  in 
Greenville.  There  she  served  as  the 
junior  historian  adviser  of  History 
Unlimited  I  from  1978  to  the  pres- 
ent. Faye's  two  loves  in  life,  teach- 
ing North  Carolina  history  and 
winning  competitions  with  her 
horses,  brought  her  awards  and  rec- 
ognition over  the  years.  She  will  be 
remembered  and  missed  by  all  who 
knew  her. 


WHAT'S  NEW  WITH  YOU? 

OAKBORO  JUNIOR  HISTORY  CLUB,  Oakboro  Elementary  School, 
Oakboro.  This  new  club  met  on  October  21,  1983,  for  the  first  time  and  elected  offi- 
cers. The  officers  then  met  and  drew  up  a  club  constitution.  In  January,  Frank 
Proffitt  gave  a  program  on  North  Carolina  folk  stories  and  music.  Kristi  Huneycutt, 
secretary .  ...  WENTWORTH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 
Wentworth  School,  Wentworth.  Club  members  voted  to  purchase  a  North  Carolina 
history  book  and  present  it  to  the  school  library.  Every  Monday  members  make  an- 
nouncements of  historical  events  that  happened  that  week  on  the  school  public  ad- 
dress system.  Work  at  the  Wright  Tavern  continues.  Tina  Brown,  vice  president.  .  .  . 
NORTH  ROWAN  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTO- 
RIAN CLUB,  North  Rowan  Middle  School,  East  Spencer.  This  club  has  really 
been  traveling.  Field  trips  have  been  made  to  the  Biltmore  House,  Old  Salem,  and  to 
the  transportation  museum  at  Spencer  Shops.  During  Christmas  members  held  a 
party  and  exchanged  gifts.  Wendy  Spry,  secretary.  .  .  .  BERTIE  COUNTY  HIS- 
TORY SEEKERS,  Askewville  Elementary  School,  Windsor.  The  club  held  its  first 
meeting  on  September  20,  1983,  and  elected  officers.  Various  students  gave  reports 
on  public  works  topics.  Each  member  pays  dues  of  $1  per  month  to  cover  the  cost  of 
field  trips.  Christy  Copeland,  secretary.  .  .  .  YRAC  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 
East  Cary  Junior  High  School,  Cary.  Shortly  after  the  start  of  the  school  year  the 
club  visited  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  its  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histo- 
rian Gallery.  In  October  the  club  traveled  to  Reed  Gold  Mine  and  panned  for  gold. 
Barbara  Creech,  adviser.  .  .  DURHAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  TAR  HEEL  JUN- 
IOR HISTORIANS,  Durham  High  School,  Durham.  On  October  20,  1983, 
Frances  Cummings,  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Educators, 
spoke  to  junior  historians  and  other  students  at  Durham  High  School.  The  club  re- 
cently formed  a  volleyball  and  Ping-Pong  team  and  is  playing  in  the  school's  intra- 
mural program.  Felicia  Harris,  secretary.  .  .  .  QUEST  CLUB,  Southeastern  Stokes 
Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove.  At  a  meeting  in  October,  Mr.  J.  G.  H.  Mitchell  told 
club  members  about  the  history  of  the  different  Stokes  County  courthouses.  A  field 
trip  was  made  later  to  the  Stokes  County  Governmental  Center.  Marty  Martin,  sec- 
retary. .  .  .  SPIRIT  OF  SALEM,  Old  Salem,  Inc.,  Winston-Salem.  Club  members 
have  been  very  busy  this  year.  They  participated  in  an  eighteenth-century  printing 
demonstration  and  chose  the  cleaning  of  the  Salem  Tavern  barn  as  a  service  project. 
Martin  Miller,  president.  .  .  .  TAR  HEEL  HISTORIANS,  Grey  Culbreth  Junior 
High  School,  Chapel  Hill.  Tar  Heel  Historians  enjoyed  a  Christmas  candlelight  tour 
of  Chapel  Hill  homes  in  early  December.  The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the  Chapel 
Hill  Historical  Society  and  the  Chapel  Hill  Preservation  Society.  The  tour  included 
five  private  homes  and  four  other  buildings.  Fran  Jackson,  adviser.  .  .  . 
REIDSVILLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS, 
Reidsville  Junior  High  School,  Reidsville.  Thirty  club  members  have  been  working 
on  Saturdays  to  clean  the  grounds  of  the  Governor  Reid  house.  Junior  historians 
have  raked  the  yard  and  cut  and  trimmed  the  shrubbery.  Janice  Bass,  secretary.  .  .  . 
MADISON-MAYODAN  JUNIOR  TAR  HEELS  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VII, 
Madison-Mayodan  Middle  School,  Madison.  Jeff  Adkins,  an  amateur  archaeologist 
from  Mayodan,  presented  a  program  to  club  members  in  December  on  the  history 
of  the  Indians  who  lived  in  Rockingham  County.  He  displayed  a  number  of  artifacts 
and  answered  student  questions.  Students  have  been  researching  the  restoration  of 
the  Wright  Tavern  in  Wentworth  and  the  Governor  Alfred  Scales  law  office  in 
Madison.  Several  junior  historians  have  made  tape  interviews  of  senior  citizens 
which  will  be  added  to  the  oral  history  library.  Vicki  Dillon,  adviser.  .  .  . 
COURATUCKE,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco.  Club  members  worked 
on  landscaping  the  grounds  at  the  jail.  They  finished  the  day  by  climbing  the  Civil 
War  monument,  considered  unique  because  of  its  ball  shape. 


For  many  club  members  the  close  of  the  1983-1984  school  year  signals  the  end  of 
their  involvement  in  the  junior  history  program.  We  salute  these  junior  historians 
and  wish  them  much  success  in  the  future.  We  hope  that  their  interest  in  the  history 
of  the  Tar  Heel  state  will  continue  to  grow  and  develop.  To  all  advisers,  special 
friends,  and  club  members,  the  association  wishes  you  a  good  summer  and  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  again  in  the  fall  of  1984.  Themes  for  next  year's 
issues  are  listed  below,  with  the  deadlines  for  student  articles  to  be  in  the 
THJHA  offices. 


Fall 

Winter 

Spring 


"Awards  Day  1984" 

"America's  400th  Anniversary  Celebration" 
"Great  Depression — New  Deal  Era" 


September  1,  1984 
November  1,  1984 
February  1,  1985 


LIBRARY  RATES 

spring  1984 


hrffccl  Junior  listeria 


The  State  Htstory 

Journal  For  Inquiring  Students 


Awards  Day  1984  was  a  record  breaker.  Held  at 
the  Peace  College  campus  in  Raleigh  this  past  May, 
thirty-six  clubs  attended  the  two-day  festivities. 
This  issue  of  your  magazine  records  some  of  the 
award-winning  literary  projects  written  by  junior 
historians  and  lists  winners  in  the  various  contests. 
Imagine  you  were  a  fourteen-year-old  Confederate 
soldier  at  Fort  Macon  shortly  before  its  capture  by 
Federal  troops.  What  would  your  thoughts  and 
feelings  have  been?  Or  imagine  that  you  were  a 
black  educator  struggling  to  establish  a  good  school 
for  blacks  in  rural  North  Carolina  in  the  early 
twentieth  century.  What  would  you  need  to  do? 
These  are  two  examples  from  student  articles  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine.  Some  excellent  historical 
research  went  into  all  the  winning  entries  and  the 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  proud  to 
applaud  these  efforts. 

Although  the  number  of  clubs  attending  the  pro- 
gram exceeded  all  other  years,  it  is  still  true  that 
most  of  the  state's  11,000  junior  historians  cannot 
attend  the  awards  ceremony.  To  include  all  those 
absent  students  in  the  program,  this  issue  describes 
the  speech  made  by  Catherine  Bishir,  the  main 
Awards  Day  speaker;  details  some  of  the  work- 
shops that  students  attended;  and  includes  an  activ- 
ity and  suggestions  for  things  to  do  that  relate  to 
articles  in  the  magazine.  We  hope  that  the  students 
who  could  not  get  to  Raleigh  will  enjoy  reading 
about  some  of  these  events. 

Make  plans  now  to  send  in  articles  for  the  next 
two  issues  of  TH]H.  Remember — the  English  are 
coming!  To  be  more  precise,  a  major  exhibition  of 
sixteenth-century  documents  relating  to  English 
explorations  and  attempted  settlement  of  the  New 
World  will  be  shown  in  the  North  Carolina  Museum 
of  History  from  March  8  through  June  6,  1985.  On 
display,  for  example,  will  be  medical  recipes  actually 
written  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  period  maps  and 
charts,  and  eighteen  of  the  original  watercolors 
drawn  by  John  White  on  or  near  Roanoke  Island  in 
1585.  It  is  exciting  to  realize  that  many  of  these 
documents  probably  were  held  and  read  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  herself!  To  help  celebrate  this  part  of 
North  Carolina's  400th  birthday  party,  the  Winter 
1985  issue  of  THJH  will  study  the  Roanoke  voyages. 
Student  articles  are  due  by  November  1,  1984.  The 
issue  will  feature  the  English  and  Algonquian  Indi- 
ans; shipboard  life;  and  the  John  White  drawings. 
Plan  your  articles  around  these  themes,  or  perhaps 
some  of  you  could  draw  pictures  visualizing  the 
voyages  or  the  contact  between  English  settlers 
and  the  Algonquian  Indians.  Write  your  articles  in 
your  own  words  and  include  footnotes  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  your  sources.  All  artwork  should  be  drawn 
with  black  markers  on  unlined  paper. 

The  Spring  1985  issue  of  the  magazine  will  focus 
on  the  Great  Depression/New  Deal  period.  The 
deadline  for  student  articles  is  February  1, 1985.  Be 
thinking  about  what  impact  the  1930s  had  on  your 
family  or  town.  America,  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  in  the  grip  of  the  greatest  economic 
crisis  it  had  ever  experienced.  The  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration responded  with  a  program  called  the  New 


Deal.  Desperate  times  required  quick  and  effective 
leadership  to  punch  life  back  into  the  country's 
economy.  Meanwhile,  people  lost  their  jobs  and 
many  families  suffered  seriously  from  hunger  and 
the  lack  of  shelter.  This  Thanksgiving  or  Christ- 
mas, interview  your  grandparents  to  discover  what 
effects  the  Great  Depression  had  on  them.  The  goal 
of  the  New  Deal  was  to  bring  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  Was  this  goal  achieved?  Find 
out  about  CCC  camps  in  your  area  or  community 
services  funded  with  money  from  New  Deal  agen- 
cies. Do  you  think  North  Carolina  responded  well 
to  this  crisis? 

Also,  there  are  some  important  dates  to  remem- 
ber for  next  year's  Awards  Day  program.  Photog- 
raphy contest  entries  are  due  February  11;  literary 
entries  are  due  April  8;  artifact  search  forms  are 
due  May  1;  media  entries,  community  service,  and 
youth  preservation  entries  are  due  May  6;  and  arts 
projects  are  due  by  May  23,  1985. 

The  addition  of  North  Carolina  history  to  the 
eighth-grade  curriculum  has  really  helped  our  pro- 
gram to  grow.  We  expect  even  greater  growth  this 
year  and  many  more  articles,  artifact  finds,  and 
photographs  from  students.  Best  wishes  to  the 
entire  membership  of  THJHA.  Now,  get  out  there 
and  find  your  past!  Record  your  grandmother's 
memories  of  the  Great  Depression;  visit  a  local 
historic  site  with  some  friends;  photograph  one  of 
your  town's  old  buildings  and  research  its  past;  or 
read  a  book  on  the  history  of  your  county  or  on  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  his  attempts  four  hundred 
years  ago  to  colonize  lands  along  our  coast.  There  is 
so  much  to  discover!  * 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY  ASSOCIATES,  INC  109  E.JONES  STREET  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROUNA  27611 


Dear  Eighth-Grade  Social  Studies  Teacher: 

As  you  know,  North  Carolina  history  is  once  again  a  required  subject  for  eighth- 
grade  students.     For  the  second  consecutive  year  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
Associates  is  pleased  to  send  you,  and  every  other  eighth-grade  social  studies  teacher 
in  the  public  schools,  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine 
to  assist  you  in  teaching  North  Carolina  history.     This  is  the  first  of  three  issues. 

We  believe  the  magazine  is  an  excellent  resource  with  its  adviser's  supplement  and 
articles  and  activities,  which  help  teachers  bring  North  Carolina  history  to  life  for 
students . 

On  the  back  of  this  letter  are  detailed  information  and  an  application  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association,  plus  photographs  of  activities 
at  this  year's  Awards  Day.     It  is  the  hope  of  the  Associates  that  each  teacher  will 
sponsor  a  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  chapter  as  an  added  resource  in  the  teaching  of 
North  Carolina  history.     There  is  no  charge  for  participation  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historian  program,  which  is  jointly  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Last  March  the  Associates  mailed  to  your  school's  media  coordinator  an  audio- 
visual program  entitled  "The  Roanoke  Voyages/America's  400th  Anniversary. "    We  hope 
the  filmstrip  and  cassette  tape  will  also  be  useful  in  teaching  North  Carolina  history. 

In  October  the  Associates  printed  the  Teacher's  Guide  to  Textiles  in  North 
Carolina  by  Anne  H.  Kennedy  as  a  gift  for  every  eighth-grade  North  Carolina  history 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.     Teachers  will  find  the  guide  very  helpful  in  intro- 
ducing this  important  state  industry  to  their  students.     Besides  content,  this  eighty- 
two  page  booklet  contains  activities,  skills,  sources,  bibliography,  and  field  trip 
suggestions.     Additional  copies  are  available  from  The  Museum  Shop,  109  East  Jones 
Street,  Raleigh,  NC  27611,  for  $4.50. 

The  Museum  of  History  Associates  is  a  8,900-member  statewide  support  group  for 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  and  state  historic  sites.     Our  membership  funds 
are  used  to  purchase  artifacts  significant  to  the  state's  history  and  to  provide 
educational  programs  throughout  North  Carolina. 

We  wish  you  and  your  students  a  successful  and  enriching  year  in  the  study  of 
North  Carolina  history. 


Sincerely, 


Eve  R.  Williamson 
Executive  Director 


AWARDS  DAY  1984 


Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


HERITAGE 

North  Carolina  has  a  rich  and  colorful  history  which  spans  many 
centuries.  It  includes  the  mysterious  "Lost  Colony"  and  settle- 
ment by  Europeans  almost  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  Chero- 
kee and  Tuscarora  Indians,  the  Highland  Scots,  the  Moravians, 
and  many  other  groups  make  up  the  early  chapters  of  North 
Carolina  history. 

People  who  helped  shape  the  history  of  the  Tar  Heel  state  include 
men  and  women  who  lived  within  your  county.  They  were 
farmers,  nurses,  lawyers,  mill  workers,  teachers,  and  ministers- 
Many  of  their  accomplishments  are  waiting  to  be  compiled  and 
reviewed.  We  hope  you  will  lend  a  hand.  In  fact,  you  might  just 
discover  that  local  tradition  in  your  county  is  really  unique  and 
your  county's  history  is  an  exciting  story. 


LOCAL  HISTORY 

The  community  where  you  live  can  be  viewed  as  a  laboratory  for 
study.  Much  can  be  learned  by  chatting  with  a  senior  citizen, 
visiting  a  factory,  reading  an  old  newspaper,  or  examining  an 
artifact.  Junior  historians  are  discovering  this  to  be  true.  These 
young  people  are  actively  learning  about  state  and  local  history. 
They  often  work  together  on  various  community  projects.  Some 
have  helped  restore  buildings,  clean  cemeteries,  and  produce 
historical  pageants.  Young  historians  have  photographed  old 
buildings  and  recommended  ways  in  which  they  can  be  pre- 
served; they  have  also  conducted  research  and  written  articles  for 
publication.  They  have  made  significant  contributions  to  their 
community  and  have  learned  much  about  themselves. 


TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  ASSOCIATION 


PURPOSE:  To  encourage  the  study  of  state  and  local 
history. 

FORMATION:  Any  group  of  young  people  can  organize 
a  junior  history  club  by  applying  for  membership.  Gener- 
ally, clubs  are  affiliated  with  public  and  private  schools. 
However,  local  historical  societies,  4-H'ers,  Boy  Scouts, 
or  Girl  Scouts  can  also  sponsor  a  history  club.  Junior 
historians  range  in  age  from  10  to  18. 

AUTHORIZATION:  The  association  was  authorized 
by  the  1953  General  Assembly.  The  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  administers  the  program.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  is  a  cosponsor. 

HEADQUARTERS:  Association  offices  are  located  at 
the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Archives  and 
History-State  Library  Building,  109  East  Jones  Street, 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  27611.  Telephone:  (919)  733- 
3894.  (A  junior  historian  gallery  where  contest-winning 
projects  are  displayed  is  located  on  the  first  floor.)  The 
association  staff  is  composed  of  an  executive  secretary, 
and  magazine  editor.  Museum  volunteers  also  provide 
valuable  assistance. 

BENEFITS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

Without  charge,  junior  historians  receive  copies  of  the 
state  history  journal,  published  three  times  during 
the  school  year.  Newly  organized  clubs  receive  a 
charter,  membership  cards,  a  historical  events  calen- 
dar, and  a  recruitment  poster.  (Association  cloth 
patches  are  available  for  a  nominal  charge.)  Junior 
historians  compete  for  statewide  recognition  and 
awards  in  the  annual  Literary,  Arts  and  Media  Con- 
test. 


Cut_al  ong_dotted  line_and_M  A I L  TO :_  TARHE  EL J  UNjqRJHjSTORJAN  ASSOC]  ATIO N ,_  1 09_E  Jones  Street  J*  aleigh^  N.  C.  27  61 1_ 

APPLICATION  FOR  CLUB  MEMBERSHIP 


Name  of  club 


County 


School  (or  historical  society) 

Address   

City   


Telephone 


Zip  Code 


Renewal 


New 


Do  you  wish  a  new  club  charter? 


Grade(s)  represented 


Number  of  members 


Adviser(s):  (Miss)  (Ms.)  (Mrs.)  (Mr.) 
Home  address   


Telephone 


Zip  Code 


City   

At  times,  we  may  need  to  contact  you  at  school.  When  would  be  the  most  convenient  time  to  reach  you? 

Day(s)  Hour  ,  

(Check)  Club  meetings  will  be  during  school,  after  school. 

 Membership  will  be  open  to  all  interested  students.   There  will  be  a  grade  requirement  for  membership. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  printing,  the  association  may  have  to  curtail  magazine  distribution.  Should  we  need  to  do  this,  what  is 
the  least  number  of  magazines  you  will  require?  


Officers:  President  

Secretary   

Please  send   recruitment  poster 


Vice  President 
 Treasurer   


.order  blank  for  association  patches 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MUSEUM  OF  HISTORY 
John  D.  Ellington,  Administrator 


Education  Branch 
Natalie  G.  Talyor,  Curator 

Tom  Belton,  Executive  Secretary,  THJHA 


Research  and  Development  Branch 
Neil  Fulghum,  Curator 


Terrell  A.  Crow,  Editor 


Exhibits  Branch 
Linda  Luster,  Graphics  Artist 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY — Compositions  to  be  submitted  should  be  typewritten  or  legibly  handwritten  in  double  spaced  form  and  should  include  the  full  name 
of  the  student  and  the  school  represented.  When  reference  works  (previously  published  material)  are  used,  proper  credit  must  be  given  to  the  original  au- 
thor. Include  a  bibliography  listing  each  work  used.  List  the  author,  title  of  work,  facts  about  publication  (place  of  publication,  publisher,  date,  and 
edition),  and  pages  used.  If  the  exact  words  of  the  original  author  are  used,  quotation  marks  should  be  placed  before  and  after  the  material  used.  When 
possible,  black-and-white  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article  should  accompany  the  written  material.  Space  limitations  and  the  need  to  adhere  to  the 
announced  theme  of  each  issue  determine  the  final  selection  of  articles  for  each  issue.  Topics  are  covered  accurately  but  are  not  presented  as  exhaustive 
studies.  All  student  compositions  submitted  for  publication  are  required  to  meet  highest  literary  standards,  and  are  subject  to  editing  and  revision  by  the 
editorial  staff. 


The  text  of  this  journal  is  available  on  magnetic  recording  tape  from  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped.  For  information,  call  (toll 
free).  800-662-7726. 
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AWARDS  DAY  1984 

GUEST  SPEAKER 


Editor's  Note:  Catherine  Bishir,  head  of  the  Survey  and  Planning  Branch  of  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preservation 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  has  worked  for  the  preservation  of  North  Carolina's  historic 
buildings  since  1971.  Her  responsibilities  include  the  management  of  the  statewide  survey  of  architecturally  signifi- 
cant buildings  and  of  the  state's  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  program.  From  Lexington,  Kentucky,  Catherine 
attended  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  Duke  University.  She  is  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  was  awarded  a 
Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship  at  Duke.  Catherine  has  written  many  publications  based  on  her  work,  and  she  spoke  to 
participants  at  the  awards  program  about  how  the  study  of  architecture  and  books  can  bring  the  past  to  life — with  a 
little  luck. 


Catherine  Bishir  presented  the  special  Awards  Day  address. 


What  was  it  really  like  to  have  lived  in  this 
state  100  or  200  years  ago?  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  "history"  is  really  the  story  of  peo- 
ple who  had  the  same  feelings,  crushes,  and 
fears  that  we  have  today.  We  can  never  know 
completely  how  people  felt,  but  wondering 
what  it  would  have  been  like  "way  back  then" 
is  what  makes  history  so  interesting.  Ask 
yourself  if  you  would  still  be  the  same  person 
you  are  today  if  you  had  been  born  100  years 
earlier.  Or  try  and  put  yourself  in  someone 
else's  shoes  and  think  about  what  your  life 
would  have  been  like  at  Peace  Institute  a  little 
over  100  years  ago. 

Some  excellent  tools  to  help  you  build  a  win- 
dow to  the  past  are  buildings,  books,  and  imag- 
ination. Buildings  are  made  by  men  at  a  certain 
time  and  place.  They  tell  us  much  about  what 
the  people  who  built  them  valued,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  constructed. 
Books  provide  written  information  about  these 
same  people,  events,  ideas,  and  attitudes.  Imag- 


ination is  the  magic  ingredient.  By  using  your 
own  creative  power  you  can  place  yourself  for 
a  little  while  into  another  place  and  time. 

At  Peace  College  the  window  we  build  will 
show  the  fears,  hopes,  tears,  and  dreams  of 
some  of  the  people  who  came  here.  Construc- 
tion of  the  main  building  at  the  college  began 
in  1860,  exactly  124  years  ago.  This  large  brick 
structure  has  served  many  purposes  during  its 
history.  Look  through  your  window  and  dis- 
cover its  story. 

Imagine  first  that  you  are  fourteen  years 
old.  The  year  is  1862,  and  the  Civil  War  is 
raging.  You  learn  that  your  father  has  been 
wounded  in  a  fight  and  sent  to  Peace  Institute. 
Confederate  authorities  have  occupied  the  still 
uncompleted  building  and  turned  it  into  a  hos- 
pital. The  windows  are  not  yet  in  place  and 
wounded  and  dying  soldiers  lie  on  cots,  on  the 
floor,  and  even  outside  under  the  trees.  Early 
one  morning  you  and  your  mother  arrive  to 
look  for  your  father.  It  is  summer  and  the 
weather  is  hot.  Flies  are  everywhere  and  there 
is  a  terrible  odor  in  the  air.  The  hospital  has  no 
running  water  or  plumbing.  It  is  not  a  reassur- 
ing sight. 

Picture  yourself  searching  through  the  rows 
of  wounded  men  for  your  father.  You  are  wor- 
ried and  scared.  How  badly  is  he  wounded? 
Has  he  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm?  No  antibiotics  exist 
and  surgical  methods  are  crude.  This  imagi- 
nary situation  really  happened  during  the  Civil 


Peace  College  housed  a  Confederate  hospital,  the  Freedman's 
Bureau,  and  a  woman's  college  at  different  times. 


War  to  many  people  who  came  to  this  very 
spot. 

Now  move  forward  in  time  to  1866.  You  are 
standing  in  front  of  the  same  building  at  Peace 
College,  but  it  is  no  longer  a  hospital.  The 
building  is  being  used  by  the  Freedman's 
Bureau.  Congress  created  the  bureau  to  help 
freed  slaves  and  other  people  left  destitute  by 
the  war.  Pretend  now  that  you  are  a  former 
slave  still  in  your  teens.  For  the  first  time  in 
your  life  you  can  go  where  you  want  and  do 
what  you  want — only  you  have  no  land  or 
money.  Your  parents  have  come  to  the  Freed- 
man's Bureau  for  help.  You  had  to  walk  ten 
miles  to  get  to  the  bureau  and  you  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  all  day.  The  yard  is  full  of 
hungry  and  poor  people,  both  black  and  white. 
Bureau  agents  are  busy  distributing  clothes, 
food,  and  other  supplies.  Your  mother  stands 
in  line  half  the  day  for  a  little  bacon  and  corn- 
meal.  You,  in  turn,  are  assigned  to  a  school 
where  you  will  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Times  are  still  very  rough  and  the  future  is  so 
uncertain.  But  a  new  sense  of  hope  begins  to 
grow  in  you  for  the  first  time.  You  are  free! 

Now  jump  to  the  year  1877.  A  big  change  at 
this  building  has  occurred.  It  is  finally  the 
school  originally  planned  for  this  site  as  far 
back  as  1860.  This  school  for  "young  ladies"  is 
even  easier  for  us  to  visualize  because  the  stu- 
dents wrote  letters  home  describing  it.  They 
climbed  the  school  stairs  in  their  long  dresses 
and  high-button  shoes.  They  piled  out  on  the 
porches  and  called  out  through  the  windows. 
These  girls  were  lucky,  lucky  at  last,  like  most 
of  you  are  lucky.  For  they  had  wealth,  health, 
freedom,  and  the  chance  for  an  education  and 
fun.  One  fifteen-year-old  girl  named  Kate 
went  to  school  here  and  sent  letters  home  to 
her  mama.  In  1877  she  sat  in  her  room  and 
wrote: 

Knowing  how  anxious  you  are  to  hear  from  me  I  am  in 

my  room  There  were  six  girls  on  the  train  coming  to 

Peace  besides  myself,  we  have  prospects  of  a  full  school  

I  have  the  room  opposite  Miss  Agnus,  it  is  considered  the 
most  preferable  room  in  the  house.  It  is  a  front  room  for 
two  I  have  had  my  studies  assigned,  they  are  Intellec- 
tual Philosophy,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astron- 
omy, Reading,  French  and  English  literature.  I  tell  you  I 
won't  have  time  for  anything  but  school  work.  Mama 
please  write  me  a  long  sweet  letter  immediately  for  I  am 
so  lonely  and  low  spirited.  Give  much  love  to  all. 


This  North  Carolina  school  for  former  slaves  was  begun  after 
the  Civil  War  by  the  Freedman's  Bureau. 


Destitute.  To  suffer  from  extreme 
poverty  because  of  a  lack  of 
money  or  possessions. 


These  women  attended  Peace  College  in  1906. 


Kate  is  long  dead  now.  So  are  all  those  other 
people  who  came  here  hurt,  hungry,  or  in  search  of 
a  new  life.  We  can  only  guess  how  they  felt,  but 
with  the  reliable  help  of  buildings  and  books  our 
imaginations  can  soar.  I  hope  you  will  use  these 
tools  in  your  hometown.  Go  home  and  pick  a  spot, 


read  books  or  newspapers  about  it,  talk  to  some 
older  people,  and  think  about  what  it  was  like  long 
ago.  You  will  create  a  window  to  the  past  and  to  the 
people  who  once  lived  and  worked  at  that  site — 
people  who  were  just  as  real  then  as  you  are  now. 
Try  it.  And  have  fun.  * 
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1984  ADVISER  OF  THE  YEAR 


Barbara  B.  Snowden,  adviser  of  Couratucke, 
Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  was 
chosen  Adviser  of  the  Year  for  1984.  A  native 
of  Mecklenburg  County,  she  received  her 
undergraduate  degree  from  Mars  Hill  College 
and  is  currently  working  on  a  graduate  degree 
from  East  Carolina  University. 

In  addition  to  teaching  United  States  his- 
tory, Barbara  Snowden  teaches  a  special  course 
on  local  and  North  Carolina  history  and  is 
chairman  of  the  social  studies  department  at 
Currituck  County  High  School.  She  has  spon- 
sored a  junior  historian  club  since  1977.  Her 
love  of  history  is  reflected  in  other  ways  as 


Barbara  Snowden, 
year  for  1984. 


adviser  of  the 


well.  Currituck  County  chose  her  as  its  official 
historian.  She  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Currituck  County  Historical  Society  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Northeastern 
Historians  and  the  North  Carolina  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies. 

Her  junior  historian  club  maintains  the 
grounds  of  the  old  county  jail  for  the  Curri- 
tuck County  Historical  Society.  They  also 
serve  as  guides  during  the  annual  Currituck 
Wildlife  Festival  each  September.  During  the 
past  school  year  club  members  brought  in 
guest  speakers,  recorded  the  history  of  their 
school,  sponsored  a  contest  on  little  known 
facts  in  North  Carolina  history,  and  hosted  a 
reception  for  teachers  at  their  school. 

On  winning  the  award  Mrs.  Snowden  stated, 
"that  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  was  speech- 
less. My  mind  went  to  the  former  winners  and 
how  much  they  had  accomplished.  It  is  a  spe- 
cial group  of  people  and  I  am  honored  to  be 
included." 

Mrs.  Snowden  is  married  to  Wilson  W. 
Snowden,  a  farmer  and  merchant  who  oper- 
ates a  general  store  that  dates  back  to  1898, 
and  has  one  daughter  named  Beth.  The  Tar 
Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  is  proud  to 
congratulate  Barbara  Snowden  on  her  out- 
standing contributions  to  North  Carolina 
history.  * 


WORKSHOPS 

Junior  historians  had  the  option  of  attending  any  two  of  the  eight  workshops  that  were  offered  by  the 
Museum  of  History.  The  experiences  of  the  workshop  audiences  were  exciting  and  informative.  Three  of 
the  workshops  are  described  in  more  detail  on  the  following  pages  for  the  benefit  of  junior  historians  who 
could  not  attend  the  Awards  Day  program.  The  eight  workshops  presented  this  year  were: 


"Colonial  Williamsburg  Silversmith,"  Preston  Jones,  apprentice  silversmith, 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 


"Elizabeth  II,"  David  Latham,  Historic  Sites  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and 
History,  Raleigh. 


"Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown  and  the  Palmer  Memorial  Institute,"  Annette  Gibbs, 
Historic  Sites  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


"Coastal  Indians  and  Coastal  Archaeology,"  Billy  Oliver,  Archaeology  and  His- 
toric Preservation  Section,  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


"History  and  Folklore  from  the  Cemetery,"  Carmine  Prioli,  Department  of 
English,  North  Carolina  State  University,  Raleigh. 


Annette  Gibbs  spoke  on 
Charlotte  Hawkins  Brown. 


Junior  historians  at  one  workshop  enjoyed 
studying  artifacts  manufactured  by  coastal 
Indians. 


"Biltmore  House:  Beyond  the  Classroom  and  Gardens,"  Kenneth  L.  Richards, 
The  Biltmore  Company,  Asheville. 


"The  North  Carolina  State  Capitol,"  Jo  Ann  Williford,  State  Capitol,  Division  of 
Archives  and  History,  Raleigh. 


"The  Elizabethans  and  America:  1584-1590,"  Nicholas  Hodsdon,  Phil  Evans,  and 
Linda  Pearce,  historians,  National  Park  Service,  Manteo. 


A  GHOSTLY  PRESENCE  IN  RALEIGH 

by  Museum  of  History  Staff 


Imagine  being  able  to  talk  with  the  spirits  of 
people  associated  with  the  Roanoke  voyages. 
That  is  just  what  junior  historians  did  at  the 
National  Park  Service  workshop  on  "The  Eliza- 
bethans and  America:  1584-1590."  National 
Park  Service  historians  Phil  Evans  and  Linda 
Pearce,  together  with  Nicholas  Hodsdon,  an 
Elizabethan  music  specialist  known  as  the 
Troubadour,  portrayed  the  ghosts  of  people 
from  the  age  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

In  manner  and  in  dress,  Nicholas  Hodsdon 
became  Master  Nicholas,  an  imaginary  mem- 
ber of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  A  gentleman  in 
Elizabethan  society  was  not  expected  to  work. 
He  spent  his  time  writing  poetry,  composing 
songs,  and  playing  a  variety  of  musical  instru- 
ments. Master  Nick  demonstrated  the  lute, 
recorder,  and  pipe  and  tabor.  The  lute,  a 
stringed  instrument  similar  to  a  mandolin, 
provided  music  for  court  society.  The  pipe  and 
tabor  were  used  mainly  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  tabor,  a  small,  lightweight  drum,  was 
suspended  from  the  left  side  of  the  body  and 
beaten  with  a  stick  held  in  the  right  hand. 
Meanwhile,  the  left  hand  held  the  pipe,  a  reed 
instrument  played  with  two  fingers  and  the 
thumb.  The  drum  provided  the  beat  and  the 
pipe  the  melody,  turning  the  performer  into  a 
one-man  band.  The  recorder  was  a  popular 
woodwind  instrument  during  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth I.  It  was  extremely  versatile,  easy  to 
play,  and  was  characterized  by  a  beak-shaped 
mouthpiece,  seven  finger  holes,  and  one 
thumbhole.  Master  Nick  proudly  described  in 


imaginary  detail  his  musical  triumph  at  a  party 
held  in  honor  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  had 
been  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  I  on  Janu- 
ary 6,  1585.  Which  instruments  do  you  think 
the  troubadour  chose  to  play  at  the  festivities? 

Troubadour.  A  medieval  poet- 
musician  who  often  lived  in  court 
society 

Nicholas  Hodsdon  demonstrated  the  lute  and  sang 
Elizabethan  songs  as  the  court  musician  Master 
Nick. 


Phil  Evans  portrayed  John  Evans,  a  real  sol- 
dier who  served  under  Ralph  Lane  from  1585 
through  1586,  during  the  first  English  coloniz- 
ing effort  at  Roanoke.  John  was  left  behind 
when  Lane's  colony  sailed  back  to  England 
with  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  vented  his  anger 
and  frustration  on  the  junior  historians  at 
being  stranded  in  a  strange  country  for  almost 
four  hundred  years.  John  Evans  demanded  a 
fast  sailing  ship  to  return  him  to  England. 
Waving  his  sword  angrily  he  asked  what  the 
junior  historians  would  do  in  his  place,  espe- 
cially since  relations  with  the  Indians  had  wors- 
ened following  Lane's  attack  on  a  group  of 
Indians  in  which  Wingina,  an  Indian  leader, 
was  killed.  Students  were  only  too  glad  to  keep 
a  safe  distance  from  the  sharp  point  of  John's 
sword  and  left  this  agitated  spirit  to  his  despair. 


Phil  Evans  of  the  National  Park  Service  portrayed 
John  Evans,  a  soldier  left  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1586. 


Linda  Pearce  played  Elizabeth  Viccars,  the 
peaceful  ghost  of  a  woman  who  actually  had 
lived  in  the  second  colony,  later  known  as  the 
Lost  Colony.  Elizabeth  came  to  Roanoke  Island 
in  1587  with  her  husband  and  young  son.  For 
centuries  her  people  had  been  tenant  farmers 
on  the  lands  of  English  noblemen  with  no  hope 


Elizabeth  Viccars,  a  member  of  the  Lost  Colony,  was  depicted 
by  Linda  Pearce,  a  National  Park  Service  historian. 


of  purchasing  land  of  their  own.  In  the  New 
World  land  ownership  was  possible.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  had  promised  500  acres  to  the  colo- 
nists as  a  lure  to  get  them  to  settle  the  new 
land.  This  second  colony  failed,  but  Elizabeth's 
spirit  remained  happy  because  she  had  the 
chance  to  win  a  better  future  for  herself  and 
her  family,  which  would  never  have  been  pos- 
sible in  Elizabethan  England. 

Elizabethans  loved  music,  dancing,  and 
games.  The  three  spirits,  within  a  very  short 
time,  were  teaching  their  audience  some  of 
these  activities.  One  popular  dance  was  the 
Ribbon  Dance.  Partners  held  ribbons  in  alter- 
nating colors  and  formed  a  long  line.  To  the 
beat  of  the  pipe  and  tabor  the  couples  took 
turns  ducking  under  the  uplifted  ribbons  of 
the  couples  to  their  left.  Then  the  ladies 
dropped  the  ends  of  their  ribbons  and  raced  to 
the  end  of  the  dance  line.  There  they  quickly 
seized  the  ends  of  their  ribbons  again,  held  by 
their  male  partners.  This  symbolized  Elizabe- 
than law  and  social  customs  where  women  had 
little  status  unless  they  were  married  and  "at- 
tached" to  men.  The  most  important  exception 
to  this  rule,  of  course,  was  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself,  who  never  married.  The  dance  con- 
tinued with  a  new  lead  couple  forming  up  the 
line  to  repeat  the  set. 

The  Bean-Setting  Dance  was  a  folk  dance 
performed  by  English  farmers  and  country 
people.  Dancers  held  one  stick  each,  used  to 
pretend  they  were  poking  holes  in  the  ground 
for  the  bean  seed.  Then  they  struck  their  sticks 
against  each  other's  to  clean  the  mud  off  so 
more  holes  could  be  dug.  This  proved  to  be  an 
exciting  dance  as  two  rows  of  dancers  com- 
peted against  each  other  to  see  who  could  fin- 


The  400th  workshop  included  student 
participation  in  the  Ribbon  Dance,  an 
authentic  Elizabethan  "romp"  once  en- 
joyed by  court  society  in  England.  Mas- 
ter Nick  provided  music  with  a  pipe  and 
tabor  (drum)  and  offered  encouragement 
tothetwentieth-century  lords  and  ladies. 
Mass  confusion  quickly  resulted,  how- 
ever, when  couples  had  to  separate  and 
circle  to  the  end  of  the  line  to  repeat  the 
dance  sequence. 


ish  the  "planting"  first.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  dance  would  be  popular  with  country  folk 
during  the  planting  season. 

There  were  several  children  with  the  second 
colony  and  games  would  have  been  played  on 
Roanoke  Island.  Games  were  very  important 
in  Elizabethan  society  and  received  much  en- 
couragement. One  activity  popular  with  both 
children  and  adults  was  bowling.  Master 
Nicholas  noted  that  London  had  had  indoor 
bowling  alleys  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
Most  people  bowled  outside  on  the  grass, 
however.  The  game  could  be  played  by  indi- 
viduals or  teams.  A  stationary  target,  either  a 
ball  or  pin  called  a  jack,  was  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  playing  area.  Each  player  had  a  ball  and  the 
object  of  the  game  was  to  roll  a  ball  as  close  to 
the  jack  as  possible  without  going  past  it.  If 
your  bowl  was  deflected  in  any  way  while  it 
was  rolling  it  was  called  a  "rub."  From  this 
term  we  get  the  expression  "there's  the  rub." 
A  ball  hitting  another  ball  or  the  jack  was  called 
a  "kiss." 

The  workshop  ended  with  the  audience  back 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Judging  from  the 
laughter  and  general  excitement  all  enjoyed 
themselves,  including  the  three  ghosts.  If  you 
would  be  interested  in  meeting  these  ghosts 
yourself,  travel  to  Fort  Raleigh  on  Roanoke 
Island  this  coming  summer.  They  will  be  wait- 
ing there  to  whisk  you  off  on  a  journey  four 
hundred  years  into  the  past.  *  _^ 
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SEVEN  YEARS  TO  MAKE  HIS  MARK 

by  Tom  Belton* 

Editor's  Note:  During  Awards  Day,  Preston  Jones  brought  the  colonial  silversmith  craft  to  life.  Preston,  a  native  of 
Yorktown,  Virginia,  is  an  apprentice  silversmith  with  the  Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation.  He  described  the 
processes  involved  in  producing  all  types  of  silverware  and  brought  several  beautiful  pieces  with  him,  including  the 
first  bowl  he  made  as  an  apprentice.  Preston  also  explained  what  it  was  like  to  learn  the  craft  of  silversmithing.  His 
workshop  concluded  with  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  examine  closely  all  of  the  silver  on  display  and  to  ask  him 
questions. 


Preston  Jones,  an  apprentice  silversmith 
with  Colonial  Williamsburg,  showed  his 
workshop  audience  the  first  bowl  he  crafted 
as  an  apprentice. 


During  the  early  colonial  period  very  few 
individuals  could  afford  to  purchase  silver- 
ware. Backwoods  settlers  had  little  use  for 
items  such  as  expensive  silver  tableware. 
Churches,  however,  sometimes  required  elab- 
orate silver  pieces  for  religious  ceremonies. 
Many  of  the  first  silver  objects  produced  in 
this  country  were  made  for  churches  and 
copied  designs  popular  in  England. 

As  the  colonies  grew  in  sophistication  and 
developed  cities,  luxury  trades  like  silversmith- 
ing began  to  flourish.  Most  of  this  colonial 
silver  was  made  for  wealthy  individuals  who 
placed  special  orders.  Silversmiths  could  not 
afford  to  produce  large  quantities  of  items  for 
display  to  tempt  customers. 

There  were  two  major  sources  of  silver  used 
by  colonial  silversmiths.  They  could  either 
melt  down  silver  coins  or  they  could  melt 
pieces  of  silverware  that  were  broken  or  out- 
dated in  design.  Since  pure  silver  was  too  soft 
to  withstand  continual  use,  a  base  metal  such 

'Executive  Secretary,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association 


as  copper  was  added  to  the  liquid  metal  to 
make  the  silver  more  durable.  A  mixture  of 
925  parts  silver  to  75  parts  copper  created  the 
alloy  known  as  sterling  silver. 

Using  silver  coins  as  the  source  for  a  piece  of 
silver  served  a  double  purpose  for  the  owner. 
Besides  receiving  a  distinctive  item  of  hand- 
crafted silver,  the  owner  protected  his  wealth 
in  case  of  theft.  Silver  coins  were  easily  stolen 
and  hard  to  trace.  But  a  piece  of  silver  could  be 
engraved  with  the  owner's  initials  and  stamped 
with  the  silversmith's  mark.  These  marks  usu- 
ally consisted  of  the  silversmith's  initials  or 
name,  often  impressed  inside  designs  such  as 
rectangles. 

Colonial  silversmiths  maintained  impecca- 
ble reputations  for  honesty.  They  had  to  if 
they  wanted  to  establish  a  successful  trade. 
Acquiring  a  respected  name  took  many  years 
— and  the  opportunities  for  taking  advantage 
of  a  customer  were  many.  Customers  had  no 
way  of  knowing  how  much  silver  went  into  a 
specific  item  as  compared  to  the  copper  con- 
tent. The  silversmith  simply  told  the  customer 
how  many  coins  were  needed  to  make  an 
object  of  a  certain  weight  and  value.  Also,  once 
the  coins  were  melted  down,  who  was  to  say 
what  part  of  it  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the 
silversmith?  It  took  seven  long  years  of  appren- 
ticeship before  a  silversmith  was  considered  a 
master  craftsman.  During  those  seven  years 
the  apprentice  had  daily  access  to  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  metal.  The  master,  in  turn, 
had  to  be  able  to  trust  the  honesty  of  his 
apprentice  as  completely  as  he  did  the  appren- 
tice's artistic  skills.  A  community's  trust  in 
local  silversmiths  had  to  be  earned,  but  few 
colonial  silversmiths  ever  betrayed  that  trust. 

A  colonial  silversmith  made  a  variety  of 
objects  such  as  tankards,  bowls,  teapots,  gob- 
lets, cups,  buckles,  plates,  and  knives,  forks, 
and  spoons.  He  had  a  large  inventory  of  tools 
to  work  with,  but  the  basic  tools  of  his  trade 
were  hammers,  shears,  punches,  and  anvils.  A 
large  number  of  tools  were  kept  on  hand  since 
the  master  usually  supplied  tools  for  his 
apprentice.  When  the  tools  were  not  in  fre- 
quent use  they  were  covered  with  tallow  to 
prevent  rust.  Any  rust  on  the  tools  would 
blemish  the  delicate  silver. 


Step  2. 


Step  3. 


Step  4. 


Step  5. 


Step  6. 


Step  7. 


Step  8. 


o 


Preston  Jones  demonstrated  during  his 
workshop  how  colonial  silversmiths  made 
spoons.  The  first  step  required  cutting  a  sheet 
or  ingot  of  silver  into  a  piece  large  enough  for  a 
spoon  (Step  1).  This  piece,  known  as  a  blank, 
was  rectangular  in  shape  with  one  end  slightly 
wider  for  the  bowl  of  the  spoon.  Next  Preston 
used  a  cross-peen  hammer  with  a  cutting  edge 
to  flatten  the  metal  at  each  end  to  an  approxi- 
mate spoon  shape  (Steps  2  and  3).  The  piece 
was  then  turned  on  its  side  and  pounded  with 
the  same  hammer  until  the  correct  thickness 
and  width  were  obtained  (Step  4).  Using  a  plan- 
ishing hammer  with  a  convex  (curved  out- 
ward) face,  Preston  gently  smoothed  out  the 
surface  of  the  spoon.  This  was  done  several 
times  (Step  5).  A  file  completed  the  smoothing 
of  the  spoon's  sides.  To  form  the  bowl  Preston 
placed  the  spoon  over  a  lump  of  soft  lead  and 
hit  it  with  a  hollowing  hammer.  The  curved 
face  of  the  hollowing  hammer  formed  the  face 
of  the  bowl  (Step  6).  Next  the  spoon  was  filed, 
polished,  and  its  handle  bent  to  the  correct 
shape  (Step  7).  The  final  stage  involved 
impressing  the  maker's  mark  on  the  handle 
(Step  8). 

Preston  Jones's  presentation  provided  first- 
hand contact  with  a  practicing  silversmith. 
The  beauty  of  his  creations  remains  timeless, 
but  the  traditions  behind  his  designs  go  back  to 
our  country's  earliest  existence.  North  Caro- 
lina, too,  had  a  strong  silversmith  trade  during 
the  colonial  period.  The  techniques  demon- 
strated by  Preston  were  used  by  North  Caro- 
lina's silversmiths.  Perhaps  your  family  owns 
some  silver  made  in  North  Carolina.  You 
might  even  find  some  of  the  silversmith  tools 
described  in  this  article.  Each  year  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates  spon- 
sors an  Artifact  Search  contest  for  junior  his- 
torians. If  you  locate  any  North  Carolina 
silver,  send  in  an  artifact  search  form  along 
with  a  clear  photograph  or  drawing  of  the 
piece  of  silver.  Be  sure  that  all  maker's  marks 
are  clearly  shown  for  proper  identification  by 
museum  staff  members.  Awards  are  given  at 
our  annual  convention  for  those  submitting 
information  relating  to  significant  artifacts  in 
North  Carolina  history.  Consult  the  Going 
Things  column  in  this  issue  for  more  informa- 
tion on  North  Carolina  silver,  too.  The  muse- 
um staff  will  welcome  any  of  your  discoveries 
in  this  area.  Happy  hunting!  * 


SOURCE: 

Kauffman,  Henry  J.  The  Colonial  Silversmith:  His  Techniques  &  His  Products.  Camden, 
New  Jersey:  Thomas  Nelson,  Inc.,  1969. 
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ILVERSMITH 
MATCHUP 


Were  nineteenth-century  Tar  Heels  born  with  "silver  spoons  in 
their  mouths,"  or  did  some  clever  silversmiths  help  place  them 
there?  Chances  are  that  the  craftsmen  supplied  the  silver  for  most 
of  this  state's  residents,  and  many  of  these  silversmiths  lived  and 
worked  in  North  Carolina.  Do  you  now  live  where  some  of  them 
worked  over  100  years  ago?  This  silversmith  game  provides  clues 
on  nine  North  Carolina  silversmiths  and  their  places  of  business, 
along  with  examples  of  their  maker's  marks.  See  if  you  can  solve 
the  riddles  and  name  the  towns  that  these  men  worked  in,  and 
then  match  those  towns  with  the  areas  indicated  on  the  map.  A 
space  for  your  answer  is  provided  after  each  maker's  mark.  Good 
luck  with  them  and  check  for  the  correct  answers  on  page  26. 


J.M.  BEASLEY 


John  M.  Beasley  (1815-1889).  This  silversmith  was  born  in 
Chatham  County.  He  moved  to  an  important  trade  center  on 
the  upper  Cape  Fear  River  to  work  as  a  silversmith.  He  also 
served  as  a  Baptist  minister  and  organized  a  number  of 
churches. 


LEMUEL  LYNCH 


Lemuel  Lynch  (1808-1893).  Born  in  Orange  County,  Lynch 
served  as  an  apprentice  to  William  Huntington  in  Hills- 
borough. By  1830  he  had  moved  to  Guilford  County  and 
operated  a  shop  in  the  town  where  the  famous  short-story 
writer  O'Henry  was  later  born.  In  1834  he  returned  to  Hills- 
borough where  he  worked  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


3.  NOXON 


Martin  Noxon  (1780-1814).  Martin  Noxon  was  born  in 
Duchess  County,  New  York,  and  moved  to  North  Carolina 
around  1800.  He  established  his  business  in  the  old  colonial 
town  where  a  famous  "tea  party"  took  place  in  1774. 


4.    R.A.  BAIRD 


This  silversmith  practiced  in  the  capital  city  ca.  1805,  possibly 
with  the  firm  of  Glass  and  Baird.  Little  else  is  known  about 
him. 


TW  BROWN  ;   T.W.  BROWN 


Thomas  William  Brown  (1803-1872).  Thomas  W.  Brown 
learned  his  trade  in  New  York  but  moved  to  a  port  city  on  the 
lower  Cape  Fear  River  where  he  operated  a  shop  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  some  point  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  William  S.  Anderson,  which  continued  until  Anderson's 
death  in  1871. 
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7. 


Z  ELLIOTT 


Zebulon  Elliott.  Like  a  number  of  North  Carolina  silversmiths, 
Elliott  learned  his  trade  in  New  York.  During  the  1820s  he 
operated  a  shop  with  E.  B.  Burnham  in  a  piedmont  town  that 
became  an  important  commercial  center  between  Greensboro 
and  Charlotte.  During  the  Civil  War  a  large  Confederate 
prison  was  built  in  the  town. 


THOS.  TROTTER 


Thomas  Trotter  (1800-1865).  A  Virginian  by  birth,  this  sil- 
versmith moved  to  Salisbury  when  he  was  eighteen  to  serve 
his  apprenticeship.  For  a  while  he  ran  his  silversmith  business 
in  Greensboro  but  later  moved  it  to  the  Queen  City  where  he 
lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


RH 


Roswell  Huntington  (1763-1836).  Roswell  Huntington  was 
born  in  Connecticut  and  served  as  a  soldier  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  when  he  was  only  fourteen.  He  later  moved  to 
a  town  in  Orange  County  that  once  served  as  the  seat  of 
government  for  North  Carolina.  A  brass  plaque  engraved  by 
him  was  placed  in  the  cornerstone  of  Old  East,  the  first  build- 
ing constructed  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 


T.LEINBACH 


Traugott  Leinbach  (1796-1863).  Leinbach  was  born  and 
trained  as  a  silversmith  in  this  Moravian  community.  In  1860 
he  moved  to  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania.  He  served  his  appren- 
ticeship under  John  Vogler. 
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HISTORY  AND  FOLKLORE  FROM  THE  CEMETERY 

Carmirt^Pi%fi* 


This  Oak  wood  Cemetery  lamb  marks  the  grave  of  Willie  and  An  ice  (Annie)  Cowper,  children  of  Pulaski  and  Mary  B. 
Cowper.  Willie  died  in  1865  and  Annie  died  in  1868. 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  a  cemetery  as  a 
good  place  to  go  for  a  history  lesson?  Perhaps 
you  have  realized  the  importance  of  old  ceme- 
teries as  a  record  of  people's  birth  and  death 
dates.  But  cemeteries  can  provide  much  more 
information  than  that.  Dr.  Prioli  asked  his 
workshop  audience  many  questions  based  on 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  a  nineteenth-century 
urban  cemetery  located  in  Raleigh.  Oakwood 
served  as  an  example,  but  the  questions  raised 
by  Prioli  may  be  applied  to  all  types  of  cemeter- 
ies, whether  they  are  rural  or  urban,  family 
plots,  or  large  cemetery  parks. 

Tombstones  provide  a  unique  doorway  to 
the  past.  This  doorway  happens  to  be  highly 
visual,  filled  with  art,  history,  social  values, 
personal  relationships,  religious  beliefs,  and 
even  folklore.  Is  a  grave  simple  or  elaborate? 
Are  names  only  recorded  or  did  the  family 
highlight  some  fact  about  the  deceased's  life? 
Is  the  carving  on  the  memorials  of  good  qual- 
ity? How  many  generations  of  a  family  are 
buried  together?  What  types  of  stone  or  other 
materials  were  used  to  make  the  monuments? 
The  key  to  gaining  knowledge  from  any  ceme- 
tery is  to  be  observant.  As  Prioli  pointed  out, 
many  nineteenth-century  cemeteries  were  not 
regarded  merely  as  places  to  bury  the  dead. 

Oakwood  Cemetery,  for  instance,  is  an  early 
southern  example  of  a  "garden-park"  design 


that  became  popular  all  over  the  country.  It 
started  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
1830s  and  spread  to  urban  areas  where  land 
for  recreation  was  becoming  scarce.  Put  sim- 
ply, people  had  to  be  buried  somewhere  and 
this  took  up  a  lot  of  land.  So  why  not  use  that 
same  land  as  a  park  as  well?  People  could  bring 
picnic  lunches,  enjoy  trees,  grass,  flowers, 
birds,  and  sunshine,  and  receive  lessons  in  art 
and  on  the  lives  of  respected  citizens.  Add  a 
few  benches  and  create  an  outdoor  art  muse- 
um. This  is  quite  a  different  view  of  cemeteries 
from  ours.  And  fascinating  stories  lurk  around 
unexpected  corners  in  old  city  and  rural  ceme- 
teries. 

Consider  Oakwood's  Confederate  section, 
the  oldest  part  of  the  cemetery.  In  1866,  after 
the  Civil  War,  a  Wake  County  memorial  asso- 
ciation decided  to  locate  all  Confederate  dead 
buried  in  the  county,  disinter  them,  and  bring 
them  to  a  single  burial  spot  in  Raleigh.  Land 
was  donated  for  the  project  by  Henry  Morde- 
cai,  and  work  began  on  Oakwood  in  February, 
1867.  Before  the  cemetery  grounds  were 
ready,  however,  Federal  officials  in  occupied 
Raleigh  were  ordered  to  create  a  national 
cemetery  where  only  Union  dead  could  be  bur- 
ied. The  Federals  selected  Rock  Quarry  Ceme- 
tery as  their  site  and  ordered  all  southern  sol- 
diers buried  there  removed  at  once  or  "their 


'Associate  Professor,  Department  of  English,  North  Carolina  State  University 


remains  would  be  dumped  in  the  public  road." 
Given  the  anger  that  still  existed  from  the  war, 
can  you  imagine  the  reaction  of  many  Raleigh 
residents  to  this  threat? 

Even  though  the  Confederate  cemetery  was 
not  yet  ready,  local  citizens  volunteered  for 
the  grisly  task  of  removing  447  bodies  from 
the  Union  cemetery  and  hauling  them  in  wag- 
ons to  the  hastily  prepared  acreage  in  Oak- 
wood.  Today  there  are  about  2,800  Confeder- 
ates buried  in  Oakwood  from  ten  southern 
states.  Some  fell  at  Gettysburg,  some  at  Ben- 
tonville,  and  some  died  in  the  hospital  located 
at  Peace  Institute,  the  place  where  this  work- 
shop was  held. 

Heroes  of  other  wars  are  buried  at  Oak- 
wood,  among  them  Ensign  Worth  Bagley.  He 
died  in  1898.  Can  you  guess  which  war  he  fell 
in?  He  was  the  first  American  and  the  only 
naval  line  officer  killed  in  action  during  the 
Spanish-American  War.  He  died  on  board  the 
USS  Winslow,  a  torpedo  boat,  during  the  bom- 
bardment at  Cardenas,  Cuba,  on  May  11, 
1898.  His  story  appears  on  a  bronze  tablet  at 
the  rear  of  his  granite  monument.  The  front 
bears  a  bronze  portrait  of  his  face  and  naval 
uniform.  This  monument  was  designed  to 
hold  people's  attention  and  admiration.  A  man 
"of  noble  courage"  had  not  died  in  vain  when 
his  abilities  could  be  immortalized  in  this  way. 

Other  memorials  have  sculptured  forms 
that  symbolize  many  different  things.  There 
are  lambs,  draped  urns,  angels,  broken  Gre- 


Oakwood's  park-like  surroundings  were  once  enjoyed 
by  visitors,  as  seen  in  this  bench  erected  by  the  Drewry 
family. 


Worth  Bagley,  a  naval  officer,  died  in 
the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898. 

cian  columns,  even  etchings  of  railroad  cars. 
Lambs  often  appear  on  children's  graves.  Jun- 
ior historians  at  the  workshop  easily  guessed 
the  significance  of  these — lambs  mean  purity, 
youth,  and  innocence.  The  meaning  behind  a 
broken  or  draped  column  was  harder  to  figure 
out.  Can  you  understand  the  reason  for  carv- 
ing an  elaborate  column  only  to  leave  it  roughly 
broken  at  the  top?  The  column's  broken  shaft 
symbolizes  a  life  cut  short. 

A  more  direct  use  of  symbols  identified  a 
man's  occupation.  Here  the  deceased  chose  to 
be  remembered  for  what  he  had  done,  not 
what  he  looked  like.  There  are  several  graves 
at  Oakwood  of  railroad  conductors  and  engi- 
neers with  engines  or  cabooses  carved  on  the 
stones,  right  down  to  the  actual  locomotive 
number  or  name  of  the  train  the  individual 
worked  on.  In  monuments  such  as  these,  one 
can  see  the  pride  individuals  took  in  their 
accomplishments.  Perhaps,  too,  the  emphasis 
on  religious  symbols  was  being  replaced  by 
more  worldly  views. 

One  famous  tombstone  at  Oakwood  is 
known  as  the  grave  of  the  Indian  princess. 
Adolphus  G.  Bauer,  a  native  of  Ohio,  came  to 
Raleigh  in  the  early  1880s  as  an  assistant  archi- 
tect during  the  construction  of  the  Governor's 
Mansion.  Bauer  stayed  in  Raleigh  when  the 
job  was  done  and  fell  in  love  with  Rachel 
Blythe,  a  Cherokee  orphan  who  worked  for  a 
Raleigh  stonemason.  Determined  to  marry, 
they  had  to  go  to  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1895  to 
wed  since  intermarriage  between  whites  and 
Indians  was  illegal  in  North  Carolina  at  that 
time. 

The  Bauers  returned  to  Raleigh  to  live,  but 
their  marriage  violated  state  law.  Bauer  peti- 
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tioned  the  General  Assembly  for  special  legis- 
lation that  would  legalize  their  marriage.  The 
request  was  granted  on  March  9,  1897,  but 
tragedy  struck  before  the  good  news  arrived. 
Rachel  died  on  January  9,  1897,  leaving  two 
small  children  and  her  husband  bereft. 

A  year  later  Bauer  committed  suicide,  but 
not  before  he  had  designed  a  brownstone-and- 
marble  monument  to  his  wife.  Her  portrait  is 
housed  inside  the  carved  temple  with  the 
inscriptions  "True  worth  is  being,  not  seem- 
ing," and  "In  thy  dark  eyes  splendor,  where  the 
warm  light  loves  to  dwell,  weary  looks  yet 
tender  speak  their  last  farewell." 

The  Bauer  monument  offers  information  on 
a  great  love  story,  insight  into  interactions 
between  whites  and  Indians,  and  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  Bauer's  craftsmanship  as  an  architect 
and  designer.  By  examining  the  monument 
and  digging  through  old  newspapers,  a  glimpse 
into  this  family's  past  quickly  surfaces. 

Studying  cemeteries  is  fun.  With  good  ques- 
tions and  attention  to  details,  information  on 
what  people  thought  about  themselves  and 
their  society  crystallizes.  Just  comparing  the 
quality  and  amount  of  carving  between  nine- 
teenth- and  twentieth-century  monuments  in 
the  same  graveyard  can  be  revealing.  Have  you 
noticed  how  much  plainer  and  less  personal 
modern  tombstones  are  compared  to  earlier 
ones?  Nineteenth-century  monuments  were 
often  handcarved  with  time  and  attention  lav- 
ished on  their  details.  Today  most  monuments 
are  mass-produced  and  there  is  no  place  for 
railroad  cars,  broken  columns,  or  three-di- 
mensional lambs  on  these.  What  does  this  tell 
you  about  the  society  you  live  in  compared  to 
that  of  100  years  ago?  By  asking  questions  like 
these  you  can  evaluate  your  findings  and  make 
informed,  intelligent  judgments  about  the  past 
and  the  present.  Cemeteries  are  special  chron- 
icles open  to  anyone  with  the  patience  and  skill 
to  read  them.  * 


Rachel  Bauer's  monument  is  known  as  the 
"grave  of  the  Indian  princess." 


Angels  and  lambs  were  favorite 
ornaments  for  children's  graves. 
This  angel  tops  Arthur  Fleming's 
grave,  whowas  fouryears  old  when 
he  died. 


This  elaborate  monument  was  erected  in  1937. 


A  naval  officer's  1982  monument  reveals  details  about 
his  life  and  former  hobbies. 


THE  AWARDS 


Each  year  junior  historians  prepare  a  variety  of  projects  for  statewide  competition.  Local  contests 
judged  by  club  advisers  and  other  adults  are  held  to  determine  each  club's  best  projects.  As  many  as  six  of 
these  winning  projects  may  be  entered  in  the  statewide  competition  held  in  Raleigh.  Clubs  that  have  won 
at  least  two  first-place  awards  and  one  honorable  mention  in  three  separate  contests  may  enter  their 
projects  in  the  Special  Achievement  category.  Clubs  that  have  not  yet  attained  this  level  of  achievement 
compete  in  the  general  contest,  at  the  elementary  or  regular  contest  levels.  Students  involved  in  the 
projects  sharpen  their  research  and  artistic  skills  while  learning  more  about  their  communities.  They  also 
help  others  to  become  better  informed  about  North  Carolina  history. 


FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Literary 


Suzanne  Miller,  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville — "Sisters  in  Crime,"  Elementary 
Division. 


Sarah  Yarbrough,  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock 
Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "Michael  Johnson's 
Diary,"  Regular  Contest. 


Ann  Thornton,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville — "Treasures  from  an  Old  Trunk," 
Special  Achievement. 


Elizabeth  Rumbold,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  River- 
view  Elementary  School,  Murfreesboro — "Short  Biogra- 
phy of  Judge  B.  B.  Winborne";  and  Jonathan  Whitley, 
The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary  School, 
Williamston — "Cushing  Hassell,"  Elementary  Division. 
[Joint  awards.] 


Heather  Galloway,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians, 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen — "Moore 
County:  1784-1984  Bicentennial,"  Regular  Contest. 


Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Group  Literary 


Martin  Monarchs,  Robersonville  Junior  High  School, 
Robersonville — The  Huskanaw,  Elementary  Division. 

Yeopim  Esquires,  Perquimans  Union  School,  Winfall— 
Pagatour  Harvest,  Regular  Contest. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro— Memoirs  of  Hertford  County;  and 
The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — History  of  Martin  County  Churches, 
Elementary  Division.  [Joint  awards.] 


History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Greenville — "Meadowville  Plantation,"  Special  Achieve- 
ment. 


The  Mudholers,  Burgaw  Junior  High  School,  Burgaw — 
"The  Legend  Writ  on  Rocke";  and  Conway  Junior  Histo- 
rian Club,  Conway  Elementary  School,  Conway — 
Northampton  County  Historical  Outlook,  Volume  2,  Regular 
Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 


Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — "The 
Lost  Colony,"  Special  Achievement. 


Suzanne  Miller,  Academy  Adventurers, 
Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville,  accepts  her 
first-place,  individual  literary  award  for  the 
elementary  division  from  Dr.  William  S.  Price, 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Division  of 
Archives  and  History. 


FIRST  PLACE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 


Individual  Media 


Phillip  Council,  Martin  Monarchs,  Robersonville  Junior 
High  School,  Robersonville — "Gone  but  Not  Forgotten," 
Elementary  Division. 


Cheryl  Cloyd,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview 
Elementary  School,  Murfreesboro — "Historic  Sites  in 
Como,  N.C.,"  Elementary  Division. 


Jane  Walke,  Northeast  Junior  Historians,  Northeast 
Guilford  Junior  High  School,  McLeansville — "Charles 
Thomson:  A  Slice  of  Family  History,"  Regular  Contest. 


Britt  Irwin,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville — "The  Monitor,"  Special  Achieve- 
ment. 


Jennifer  Houpe,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony 
Elementary  School,  Harmony — "Bethany  Presbyterian 
Church";  and  Paige  Vaughn,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior 
Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aber- 
deen— "Cameron:  A  Whole  Town  on  the  National  Regis- 
ter," Regular  Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 


Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Group  Media 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro — "Native  Americans  of  Hertford 
County,"  Elementary  Division. 


The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — "Hope:  Home  of  David  Stone," 
Elementary  Division. 


The  Wandering  Warriors,  Waccamaw  Academy,  White- 
ville — "Peggy,"  Regular  Contest. 


History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School, 
Greenville — "The  Battle  of  Bentonville,"  Special  Achieve- 
ment. 


Northeast  Junior  Historians,  Northeast  Junior  High 
School,  McLeansville — "Northeast  Junior  High  School"; 
and  History  Unlimited  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High 
School,  Greenville — "The  History  of  Edenton,"  Regular 
Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 


Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 
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Phillip  Council  won  first-place  honors  in 
the  individual  media,  elementary  division 
category. 


(Left  to  right)  Dr.  William  S.  Price  presented 
Beverly  Shotwell  and  Cheryl  Davis  with  the 
first-place  group  arts  prize,  elementary  divi- 
sion. 


Trahey  Maner,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  is  shown  with 
his  prize-winning  arts  project,  the  "CSS  Albemarle." 


"Life  on  the  Cape  Fear  River"  won  Lance  Jessup  first- 
place  honors  in  the  individual  arts,  regular  contest 
category. 


FIRST  PLACE 

Indivh 

Trahey  Maner,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes 
Elementary  School,  Williamston — "CSS  Albemarle,"  Ele- 
mentary Division. 

Lance  Jessup,  Fayetteville  Academy  Chapter,  Fayetteville 
Academy,  Fayetteville — "Life  on  the  Cape  Fear  River," 
Regular  Contest. 

Tom  Butler,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Wentworth  School,  Wentworth — "Bateau  River  Naviga- 
tion," Special  Achievement. 


HONORABLE  MENTION 

al  Arts 

Anthony  Jenkins,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  River- 
view  Elementary  School,  Murfreesboro — "Parker's 
Ferry";  and  Gordon  Strickland,  Academy  Adventurers, 
Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville — "Old  Brown  Marsh 
Church,"  Elementary  Division.  [Joint  awards.] 

Debra  Hudson,  Armstrong  Junior  Historians,  Armstrong 
Junior  High  School,  Fayetteville — "Old  Bluff  Presby- 
terian Church";  and  Marsha  Maples,  The  Malcolm  Blue 
Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society, 
Aberdeen — "Historic  Homes  and  Buildings  in  North 
Carolina,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 


Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview  Elementary 
School,  Murfreesboro — "Carter-Deanes  House,"  Ele- 
mentary Division. 

Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School, 
Bladenboro — "Ben  Dowless  Mansion,"  Regular  Contest. 

Special  Achievement:  No  award  given. 


Arts 

The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E.  J.  Hayes  Elementary 
School,  Williamston — "St.  Martin's  Episcopal  Church, 
Hamilton,  N.C.";  and  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville — "Old  Brunswick  Town  and  Fort 
Anderson,"  Elementary  Division.  [Joint  awards.] 

Oakboro  Junior  History  Club,  Oakboro  Elementary 
School,  Oakboro — "Old  Morgan  Mill  Church";  Trexler 
Junior  Historians,  Trexler  School,  Richlands — "400 
Years";  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Harmony  Elemen- 
tary School,  Harmony — "Bunker  Hill  Covered  Bridge"; 
and  Knotts  Island  Junior  Historical  Association,  Knotts 
Island  Elementary  School,  Knotts  Island — "Wash  Woods 
Lifesaving  Station,"  Regular  Contest.  [Joint  awards.] 


Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh — "Old 
Salem  Wall  Hanging";  and  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville — "Tobacco  Barn," 
Special  Achievement.  [Joint  awards.] 
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SPOTLIGHT 


BRINKLEY  HARDEN 

by  Kendria  Madric,  La  Sonya  Stephenson,  Margaret  and  Kelly  Warren 


Brinkley  Harden  was  born  in  Bertie  County.  Her  par- 
ents, Kenneth  B.  and  Frances  E.  Mizelle  Harden,  were 
tenant  farmers.  They  raised  chickens,  cows,  pigs,  and  a 
vegetable  garden.  Her  parents  sold  eggs  to  buy  flour, 
sugar,  and  coffee. 

All  nine  children  in  the  family  helped  work  the  crops. 
There  were  many  other  chores  to  be  done,  too.  Feather 
pillows  were  stuffed  on  the  Harden  farm  with  feathers 
pulled  from  a  gray  goose.  The  Hardens  made  their  own 
lye  soap  and  washed  clothes  in  the  wash  pots  outside. 
The  clothes  received  four  or  five  rinses  in  different  pots. 
The  last  tub  of  rinse  water  had  bluing  in  it,  which  was 
used  to  take  the  yellow  out  of  white  things. 

The  Hardens  also  made  starch  for  their  clothing.  First 
they  would  take  flour  and  put  a  little  water  in  it  to  work 
the  starch  out.  The  starch  then  was  placed  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water  on  the  stove,  stirred,  and  left  to  thicken. 
This  was  cooked  starch  and  it  did  not  stick  to  the  iron. 
Clothes  were  dipped  into  the  starGh  after  they  had  dried 
on  the  line.  Pillow  slips,  bows,  dresser  scarves,  table- 
cloths, dresses,  and  shirts  were  all  starched. 

During  Brinkley's  early  childhood  the  family  used  a 
buggy  to  travel  in.  There  were  also  farm  wagons  and 
carts.  A  popular  place  for  the  family  to  visit  was  the 
revival  meeting  held  at  Siloam  Church  between  Williams- 
ton  and  Windsor.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harden  sat  on  the  buggy 
seat  with  the  youngest  child,  two  children  sat  down  in 
the  foot  of  the  buggy,  and  Brinkley  and  her  eldest 
brother  rode  on  the  back  of  the  buggy.  Some  of  the  time 
they  would  jump  down  and  run  through  the  sand.  The 
mules  really  did  not  go  that  fast. 

Brinkley  Harden  was  in  the  fifth  grade  when  her 
father  bought  a  Chevrolet  touring  car.  There  was  no 
glass  in  the  windows,  but  instead  little  "plastic"  windows 
with  leather  curtains  that  could  be  put  up  when  the 
weather  turned  cold.  The  Harden  family  was  a  full 
household  by  that  time  with  nine  children,  but  they 
stuffed  everyone  into  that  one  car. 

After  graduation  from  high  school,  Brinkley  received 
training  as  a  licensed  practical  nurse.  She  worked  fifty- 
four  years  as  a  nurse,  including  jobs  as  a  doctor's  assis- 
tant, a  nursing  home  attendant,  and  a  private-duty 
nurse. 

Quilting  is  a  special  love  of  Miss  Harden.  She  became 
interested  in  sewing  and  quilting  through  necessity.  Her 
mother  made  the  family's  quilts  and  clothing.  With  nine 
children  to  keep  warm,  that  was  a  lot  of  sewing.  Since 
Brinkley  was  the  oldest  child,  she  often  helped  her 
mother  out.  Her  mother  would  cut  out  a  little  dress  or 


(Left  to  right)  Brinkley  Harden,  Kelly  Warren,  La  Sonya 
Stephenson,  Margaret  Warren,  and  Kendria  Madric  discuss 
tatting  and  quilting. 
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shirt  and  put  the  seams  together.  Then  Brinkley  would 
go  to  the  machine  and  sew  them  up.  While  Mrs.  Harden 
pieced  her  quilts  at  night,  Brinkley  held  the  lamp  for  her 
mother  to  sew  by. 

When  Brinkley  Harden  was  eight  years  old  she  made 
her  first  quilt.  She  now  gets  her  ideas  for  quilt  designs 
from  pictures  she  has  seen  in  magazines  or  elsewhere. 
She  draws  her  own  patterns  and  cuts  them  out.  Her 
quilts  have  many  designs,  some  of  which  are  Dutch  Boy 
and  Girl,  Windmill,  Lotus,  Log  Cabin,  Maple  Leaf,  Flower 
Garden,  Double  Wedding  Ring,  and  Star.  Having  all 
these  quilts  seems  to  her  like  having  children.  They  all 
have  their  own  special  qualities. 
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PROFESSOR  CHANCE:  A  MAN  OF  VISION 

by  Kenya  Wallace  and  Catryna  Coleman 


William  C.  Chance  of  Martin  County,  North  Carolina. 

Who  was  William  C.  Chance?  Some  people  have  de- 
scribed him  as  a  quiet,  reserved  man.  They  agree,  how- 
ever, that  even  though  he  was  small  in  stature,  he  dis- 
played great  strength  of  character. 

Chance  was  born  in  Parmele,  North  Carolina,  the  son 
of  W.  V.  and  Alice  Chance.  He  was  reared,  however,  by 
his  grandparents,  Bryant  and  Penethia  Chance,  former 
slaves.  He  was  married  twice,  in  1917  to  Evelyn  Payton, 
who  died  in  1927,  and  in  1929  to  Julia  Johnson,  who  died 
in  1972. 

Chance  had  seven  children,  all  of  whom  achieved  posi- 
tions of  prominence.  William  C,  Jr.,  became  an  attorney 
in  New  York  City;  Warren  taught  in  New  York  City; 
Anson  worked  with  the  Seaboard  Coastline  Railroad; 
Anice  served  as  executive  director  of  Hopkins  House 
Association  in  Alexandria,  Virginia;  Edward  became  the 
director  of  social  services  at  Spring  Grove  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  Harold  and  Wilbur,  both 
deceased,  were  leading  educators. 

Chance  graduated  with  honors  from  A  &  T  University 
in  Greensboro,  where  he  majored  in  agriculture.  Later  he 
attended  Howard  University  Law  School  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  LaSalle  University  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  and  Hamp- 
ton Institute  in  Hampton,  Virginia.  While  he  was  a  law 
student  at  Howard  University,  Chance  decided  to  return 
to  Parmele  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  for 
blacks.  The  only  black  public  school  there  at  the  time  was 


a  one-room  frame  building  that  housed  approximately 
sixty  students  and  one  teacher.  It  had  a  school  term  of 
only  four  months. 

In  1909  Chance  established  a  private  school  in  Parmele. 
There  were  about  thirty  students  during  the  first  year, 
with  two  teachers  besides  himself.  Funds  for  salaries 
were  raised  by  giving  plays,  parties,  and  other  public 
functions.  Chance  did  not  receive  a  salary  himself  for  two 
years.  A  four-room  house  known  locally  as  the  Reverend 
Stroud  House  served  as  the  classroom  building. 

Chance  and  the  two  teachers,  Rhoda  Chance  and  a 
Miss  Jernigan,  introduced  the  first  eight-month  school 
year  in  Martin  County  at  their  school.  Later,  in  1911,  the 
public  school  for  blacks  merged  with  Chance's  private 
school  to  become  the  Parmele  Industrial  Institute.  Enlist- 
ing the  help  of  people  such  as  John  H.  Small,  a  United 
States  congressman,  and  Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  secretary 
of  Yale  University,  he  raised  enough  money  to  build  a 
brick  schoolhouse,  the  first  in  Martin  County.  The 
school  was  named  the  W.  C.  Chance  High  School  in  his 
honor. 

Reserved.  To  be  restrained  or 
careful  in  words  and  actions. 


Kenya  Wallace  (left)  and  Catryna  Coleman  (right)  received 
the  Afro-American  History  Award  for  their  article  on  Profes- 
sor Chance. 
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The  reputation  of  the  school  spread  quickly.  Students 
from  all  over  the  county  began  to  apply  for  admission. 
Chance  came  up  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  boarding 
school  and  raised  enough  money  for  building  a  dormitory 
for  this  purpose.  He  called  it  McKinley  Hall  in  honor  of 
W.  B.  McKinley,  an  Illinois  congressman  who  gave  the 
first  $1,000  for  the  building. 

An  interesting  visitor  came  to  Parmele  on  November  2, 
1910.  Booker  T.  Washington,  founder  of  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute and  one  of  the  country's  most  prominent  black  edu- 
cators, made  a  thirty-minute  speech  in  Parmele.  Some 
have  said  that  the  white  people  in  the  area  did  not  want 
him  to  come  and  cut  off  all  the  lights  in  town  so  that  the 
train  would  not  know  where  to  stop.  Chance  reportedly 
hung  up  oil  lanterns  and  white  flags  so  that  the  engineer 
of  the  train  would  know  where  the  town  was. 

Chance's  management  of  the  school  produced  excel- 
lent results.  A  school  bus  was  purchased  in  1939.  It  was 
the  first  bus  for  blacks  in  the  county.  School  facilities 
eventually  included  two  classroom  buildings,  a  voca- 
tional agriculture  shop,  an  arts  shop,  a  lunchroom,  and  a 
building  for  teachers.  Parmele  Institute  also  featured  the 
first  school  band,  the  first  summer  school  program  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  after  World  War  II,  and  the  only 
trade  school  for  veterans  in  Martin  County. 

Most  people  agree  that  Chance's  greatest  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  one  he  wanted  most  to  be  remembered  for, 
was  the  founding  of  the  school  that  began  with  thirty 
students  and  three  teachers.  It  grew  into  an  accredited 
high  school  with  four  buildings,  six  hundred  students, 


fifteen  teachers,  and  nine  buses.  Seventy  percent  of  its 
students  later  attended  college,  at  a  time  when  the  aver- 
age for  other  county  high  schools  was  only  50  percent. 
His  school  produced  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  teach- 
ers, and  university  presidents.  What  a  legacy  he  left  us! 

In  1948  Chance  became  prominent  in  the  news  when 
he  challenged  the  Jim  Crow  (segregation)  policy  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad.  Traveling  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  he  refused  to  move  to  one  of  the  coaches  assigned 
to  blacks.  Railroad  officials  made  him  leave  the  train  at 
Emporia,  Virginia.  Chance  filed  suit  against  the  railroad 
and  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  ruled  that  the  railroad  could  not  require  segre- 
gation of  the  races  in  interstate  travel.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  decision  on  November  10, 
1952,  when  it  refused  to  grant  a  review.  This  decision 
outlawed  segregation  in  interstate  travel.  Chance  was 
deeply  conscious  of  the  plight  of  black  people.  The  theme 
of  his  life's  work  was,  "There  will  never  be  peace  until  the 
whites  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man." 

William  C.  Chance,  Sr.,  died  in  Lynchburg,  Virginia,  in 
1970.  His  body  was  returned  to  Bethel  for  burial,  about 
four  miles  from  his  birthplace  in  Parmele.  A  man  of 
vision  and  practicality,  the  following  tribute  by  William 
Bolitho  summed  up  Chance's  lifelong  work.  "The  final 
test  of  a  leader  is  that  he  leaves  behind  him  in  other  men 

the  conviction  and  will  to  carry  on  The  genius  of  a 

good  leader  is  to  leave  behind  him  a  situation  which 
common  sense,  without  the  grace  of  genius,  can  deal 
with  successfully."  ~K 


W.  C.  Chance  High  School,  constructed  ca.  1916,  was  the  first  brick 
schoolhouse  in  Martin  County. 
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VIRGINIA  DARE 

by  Betsy  Cook 


"The  18.  [of  August,  1587]  Elenora,  daughter  to  the 
Governour,  and  wife  to  Ananias  Dare,  one  of  the  Assis- 
tants, was  delivered  of  a  daughter  in  Roanoak,  and  the 
same  was  christened  there  the  Sunday  following,  and 
because  this  childe  was  the  first  Christian  borne  in  Virgin- 
ia, she  was  named  Virginia." 

This  quote  came  from  John  White's  journal.  John 
White  was  the  governor  of  the  "Citie  of  Ralegh  in  Virgin- 
ia," or  what  later  became  the  famous  Lost  Colony.  Virgin- 
ia Dare  was  the  first  English  child  to  be  born  on  Roanoke 
Island.  The  second  was  a  Harvey  (or  Harvie)  child,  whose 
full  name  was  never  recorded.  Many  scholars  assumed 
that  Virginia  Dare  was  an  only  child,  but  William  S. 
Powell,  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  reported  in  an  article  published 
in  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review  that  she  had  a  half- 
brother  named  John  Dare. 

Virginia  Dare  lived  at  least  nine  days,  because  she  was 
alive  when  John  White  left  for  England  to  secure  food  and 
supplies  for  the  colony.  Virginia  Dare's  life  and  fate  are 
lost  in  history  along  with  those  of  the  other  colonists 
who  came  and  settled  on  the  Outer  Banks  in  North 
Carolina.  All  the  same,  speculation  about  Virginia's  fate 
has  been  a  popular  subject  of  debate. 

One  story  about  Virginia  Dare  appears  in  the  North 
Carolina  Parade  and  takes  the  form  of  a  legend.  The  Indian 


Manteo,  a  good  and  wise  friend,  took  care  of  Virginia  as 
she  grew  up  into  a  lovely  woman.  A  handsome  Indian 
named  Okisko  fell  in  love  with  her  and  they  were  very 
happy  together.  A  shaman  (medicine  man)  named  Chico, 
envious  of  their  happiness,  cast  a  spell  on  Virginia  that 
turned  her  into  a  white  doe.  However,  if  she  were  shot  in 
the  heart  with  an  arrow  made  of  oyster  shell  she  would 
return  to  human  form.  Okisko  discovered  this  secret  and 
decided  to  try  it. 

Wanchese,  another  Indian  who  had  been  spurned  by 
Virginia  Dare,  determined  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  to  kill  the 
white  doe  himself  with  a  silver  arrow.  Meanwhile, 
Okisko  had  made  his  oyster-shell  arrow  and  also  began  to 
hunt  the  white  doe.  The  two  Indians  spotted  the  doe  at 
the  same  time  and  shot  their  arrows.  Each  arrow  found 
the  heart  of  the  white  doe.  The  oyster-shell  arrow 
returned  Virginia  to  her  human  form,  but  the  silver 
arrow  killed  her.  It  is  said  that  the  spirit  of  Virginia  Dare, 
in  the  form  of  the  white  doe,  can  be  seen  still  on  certain 
moonlit  nights. 

In  1937  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Society  per- 
suaded the  legislature  to  issue  a  birth  certificate  for  Vir- 
ginia Dare.  On  Virginia's  350th  birthday,  August  18, 
1937,  an  official  certificate  was  signed  at  Roanoke  Island 
by  Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  and  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  * 
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The  legend  of  the  white  doe  is  pictured  below.  The  drawing  by  Bill  Ballard  is  from 
Richard  Walser,  North  Carolina  Legends  (Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History, 
Department  of  Cultural  Resources,  1980),  p.  9;  reproduced  with  the  permission  of 
the  Division  of  Archives  and  History. 
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Fort  Macon,  pictured  at  left,  fell  to  Federal 
forces  in  1862.  Thefollowing  diary  records  the 
imaginary  writings  of  a  fourteen-year-old 
Confederate  soldier  who  served  at  Fort  Macon 
during  its  brief  occupancy  by  southern  troops. 
The  soldier  shown  at  left  was  William  S. 
Saunders,  a  Confederate  officer  from  North 
Carolina  who  served  in  the  46th  North  Caro- 
lina Regiment  until  Lee's  surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox. 


May  25,  1861 


Today  must  be  the  greatest  day  of  my  life!  Father  has  allowed  me  to  leave  with 
the  troops  for  Fort  Macon.  I  am  only  fourteen,  but  I  believe  I  am  ready  to  fight 
with  the  Confederate  army.  My  brother  David  and  my  best  friend  John  have 
already  left  for  the  fort.  I  hate  to  leave  my  family  and  home  but  I've  been  waiting 
for  this  day  for  a  long  time. 


May  29,  1861 


I'm  finally  here.  We  walked  for  several  days  and  I  am  hungry.  Troops  keep 
crowding  into  the  fort  but  I  still  haven't  seen  my  brother  or  John.  I  just  know 
something  awful  has  happened  to  them.  I  am  getting  homesick  and  lonely.  There 
are  other  boys  here,  but  none  of  them  seem  very  willing  to  make  friends. 


June  7,  1861 


It's  been  much  better  around  here  since  I  found  David  and  John.  It's  not  half  as 
lonely.  We  have  heard  lots  of  talk  about  the  Confederate  government  not  being 
able  to  send  more  troops  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  making  a  big  uproar  with  the 
commanders,  but  I  think  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves  just  fine.  There  is  also  talk 
of  our  getting  a  new  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Moses  J.  White.  Everyone  seems  very 
pleased  about  this  news.  Things  are  surely  different  than  I  expected.  There  isn't 
much  food  and  the  older  boys  make  me  share  my  blankets  with  them.  It  is  pretty 
warm  so  I  really  don't  need  them. 


Sarah  Yarbrough,  History  Un- 
limited II,  Greenville. 
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June  20,  1861 


Today  I  finally  received  a  letter  but  it  wasn't  news  I  was  hoping  for.  Father  says 
that  mother  is  very  sick.  She  is  dying  of  consumption  [tuberculosis].  I  knew 
something  was  wrong  when  they  did  not  write. 


Sarah  Yarbrough 
History  Unlimited  II 
E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School 
Greenville 
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June  25,  1861 

We  are  hearing  of  many  battles  in  Virginia.  The  Confederates  seem  to  be 
winning  most  of  them.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Confederate  soldier!  Last  night 
everyone  got  up  and  started  singing  and  laughing.  The  war  will  be  over  soon  and 
we  will  be  rid  of  all  problems  from  the  Union.  We  sang  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag." 


We  are  a  band  of  brothers  and  native  to  the  soil, 
Fighting  for  the  property  we  gained  by  honest  toil; 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the  cry  rose  near  and  far- 
Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the  single  star. 


Hurrah!  Hurrah!  For  southern  rights  hurrah! 

Hurrah  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that  bears  the  single  star! 


Then  cheer  boys  cheer,  raise  the  joyous  shout, 

For  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  now  have  both  gone  out, 

And  let  another  rousing  cheer  for  Tennessee  be  given, 

The  single  star  of  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  has  grown  to  be  eleven. 


July  6,  1861 

Our  new  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Moses  J.  White,  arrived  today.  We  stood  at 
attention  at  the  entrance  and  met  him  as  he  walked  in.  He  gave  us  a  few 
encouraging  words  and  good  news  of  southern  victories  before  he  went  to  rest 
from  his  long  journey.  This  happy  day  was  ruined,  though,  when  I  received 
another  letter.  Mother  died  last  week.  I  lay  on  my  bunk  all  afternoon  ignoring  all 
calls  for  drills.  Not  even  David  or  John  were  able  to  comfort  me  this  time. 


A  Confederate  soldier  lucky  enough  to 
possess  a  regulation  uniform  dressed  as 
the  soldier  pictured  above. 


As  cloth  for  uniforms  became  scarce,  many 
Confederate  soldiers  wore  any  article  of 
clothing  that  was  available. 


October  2,  1861 

We  have  received  more  information  on  the  planned  Federal  attack.  We  are  to 
begin  preparing  for  the  fight.  Conditions  here  are  getting  worse.  No  one  laughs 
or  even  smiles  anymore.  It  is  so  cold  at  night.  I  sent  a  letter  to  father  asking  him  to 
send  more  blankets,  but  he  may  not  be  able  to.  Blankets  and  material  are  getting 
very  scarce. 


December  12,  1861 

Nights  are  getting  terribly  cold  around  here.  Even  colder  than  before.  I  try  not 
to  complain,  but  I  am  sure  some  day  the  cold  will  kill  me. 


February  4,  1862 

We  received  news  that  Union  ships  have  anchored  in  the  sound  off  Roanoke 
Island.  We  are  hopeful  that  this  force  will  be  driven  off,  though,  because  there 
have  been  lots  of  storms  at  sea  in  that  area. 


February  14,  1862 

Union  forces  have  taken  over  Roanoke  Island  and  are  now  approaching  the 
mainland.  Everyone  is  surprised  at  how  easily  the  island  was  captured.  I  am  afraid 
and  Colonel  White  is  very  doubtful  of  our  chances  of  winning. 
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The  surrender  of  Fort  Macon  on 
April  26, 1 862,  was  drawn  by  a  Civil 
War  artist  for  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Weekly.  The  Confederate  flag  is 
shown  being  lowered  by  thevictori- 
ous  Union  troops. 


March  14,  1862 


Civil  War  troops  on  both  sides  enjoyed 
music  to  pass  the  time  at  camp.  Notice 
the  cigar-box  fiddle  the  soldier  to  the 
right  is  playing. 


Union  troops  are  in  New  Bern.  I  have  heard  of  the  awful  conditions  there.  We 
have  heard  of  a  funny  poem  Union  soldiers  have  been  reciting. 


Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
In  mud  that  is  fathoms  deep. 
If  I'm  not  here  when  you  awake, 
Just  hunt  me  up  with  an  oyster  rake. 


March  22,  1862 

They  are  coming!  General  Parke,  a  Union  officer,  sent  two  men  here  today  with 
a  surrender  summons.  Colonel  White  politely  but  firmly  refused  the  offer.  I  was 
proud  of  him.  He  could  have  taken  the  easy  way  out,  but  he's  too  proud  for  that. 
We  will  fight  just  as  those  in  Roanoke  and  New  Bern  did. 


This  picture  of  Fort  Macon,  drawn  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  after  Federal  occupa- 
tion, shows  the  upper  parapet. 


April  25,  1862 

All-out  fighting  began  early  this  morning.  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
gunfire — much  more  than  usual  and  I  ran  out  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Someone 
threw  a  gun  at  me  and  screamed  something  I  couldn't  hear.  I  ran  up  the  steps  and 
began  shooting.  Everything  was  hazy  and  smoky,  I  could  barely  see  my  own  gun, 
and  I  left  my  post.  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  down  the  steps  and  straight  into  a  hiding 
place.  I've  been  sitting  here  since  then.  I  am  too  ashamed  and  frightened  to  go 
back.  What  will  David  say? 


April  26,  1862 

It  is  finished.  Fort  Macon  has  fallen.  The  surrender  terms  dictated  that  the  fort, 
armament,  and  garrison  were  to  be  surrendered  to  the  northern  forces.  The 
officers  and  men  of  our  garrison  have  been  released  on  their  parole  of  honor  not 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States  until  properly  exchanged.  Colonel 
White  arranged  us  into  a  line  and  we  marched  out  of  the  fort.  As  we  marched  out, 
the  Union  forces  marched  in.  I  noticed  the  extreme  difference  in  our  uniforms. 
We  wore  all  kinds  and  styles  of  clothing,  while  the  Yankees  were  in  regular 
uniforms  with  bayonets  gleaming  in  the  sunlight.  I  will  never  forget  the  feeling  I 
had  as  we  marched  off.  I  looked  back  to  see  the  Confederate  flag  being  lowered 
and  the  American  flag  being  raised  into  the  air.  The  sound  of  their  cheering  still 
rings  in  my  ears.  "A" 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST:  North  Carolina's  Historic  Architecture 


The  North  Carolina  Historic  Architecture  Photography  Contest  is  sponsored  by  the  Archaeology  and 
Historic  Preservation  Section  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  The  contest  introduces  young 
people  to  elementary  photography,  helps  them  acquire  an  appreciation  for  buildings  within  their  com- 
munities and  state,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  photographic  documentation  as  a  research  tool.  Thirty-two 
students  took  part  in  this  year's  contest,  submitting  105  entries  for  judging  in  the  five  categories. 
Students  won  cash  awards  of  $20.00  for  first  place,  $10.00  for  second  place,  and  $5.00  for  third  place. 
Selections  from  the  winning  photographs  are  displayed  in  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Gallery  at  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History.  Winners  in  each  of  the  five  categories,  starting  with  first  place  and 
continuing  through  third  place,  are  listed  below. 


HOUSES 

Robert  Breiner,  Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco;  Heather 
Galloway,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen;  Bobby  Reed,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Mal- 
colm Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen. 


ARCHITECTURAL  DETAIL 

Jason  Harris,  The  Mudholers,  Burgaw  Junior  High  School,  Burgaw;  Marsha 
Maples,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen;  Jennifer  Elmore,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior 
High  School,  Greenville. 


BARNS 

Steven  Exum,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh;  no  second  or  third 
place  awards  presented. 


INSTITUTIONAL/PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Brian  Koontz,  North  Rowan  Middle  School  THJH  Club,  North  Rowan  Middle 
School,  East  Spencer;  Jerri  Lassiter,  Riverview  Junior  Historians,  Riverview 
Elementary  School,  Murfreesboro;  Cheryl  Cason,  Knotts  Island  Junior  Historical 
Association,  Knotts  Island  School,  Knotts  Island. 


INDUSTRIAL/COMMERCIAL  BUILDINGS 

Brian  Koontz,  North  Rowan  Middle  School  THJH  Club,  North  Rowan  Middle 
School,  East  Spencer;  Jo  Jo  Williams,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The 
Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen;  no  third  place  award  presented. 


Jennifer  Elmore,  History  Unlimited  I,  E.  B. 
Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville, 
won  the  third-place  prize  in  the  architectural- 
detail  category. 


Brian  Koontz  of  the  North  Rowan  Middle  School  THJH  Club,  North  Rowan 
Middle  School,  East  Spencer,  received  a  special  award  for  best  lighting  and 
composition  in  his  photograph  of  Salisbury  High  School.  He  received  $20.00  as 
his  prize. 


Brian  Koontz,  North  Rowan  Middle 
School,  East  Spencer,  received 
two  first-place  awards  and  a  spe- 
cial award  for  best  lighting  and 
composition  in  the  photography 
contest. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 


CHRISTOPHER  CRITTENDEN  STATE  HISTORY  QUIZ  WINNERS  (North  Carolina 

Literary  and  Historical  Association). 

Marsha  Maples,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen, 
received  the  first-place  prize  of  $50.00.  Guy  Evans,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding-Monroe  Middle  School, 
Bladenboro,  received  the  second-place  prize  of  $37.50.  Third-place  winner  of  a  $25.00  prize  was  George 
Inman,  Fairmont  Middle  School  Junior  Tar  Heels  I,  II,  and  III,  Fairmont  Middle  School,  Fairmont. 

AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY  AWARD  (Piedmont  Area  Branch  of  the  Association  for  the 

Study  of  Afro-American  Life  and  History). 

Kenya  Wallace  and  Catryna  Coleman,  Martin  Monarchs,  Robersonville  Junior  High  School,  Roberson- 
ville,  received  a  $50.00  check  for  their  article  "Professor  Chance:  A  Man  of  Vision,"  published  in  The 
Huskanaw,  a  student  publication.  Their  article  included  photographs  of  the  school,  Professor  Chance, 
and  various  students. 

YOUTH  PRESERVATION  AWARD  (Historic  Preservation  Foundation  of  North  Carolina). 
The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen,  received  a  $50.00 
check  for  their  work  with  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society.  Club  members  gave  2,437  hours  of  their 
time  in  helping  the  historical  society  maintain  and  operate  a  living-history  farm.  The  club  also  raised 
enough  money  to  purchase  two  additional  lots  adjacent  to  the  farm. 

GENEALOGY  AWARD  (North  Carolina  Genealogical  Society). 

Jennifer  Blackman,  Martin  '76ers,  Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh,  earned  a  $25.00  check  for  her  literary 
project  entitled  "My  Heritage." 

BLOOMSBURY  BOOK  AWARD  (Bloomsbury  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution). 
This  was  the  final  year  for  the  Bloomsbury  Book  Award  since  the  national  organization  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution  disbanded.  The  Bloomsbury  Chapter  presented  each  club  participating  in 
the  Community  Service  project  with  an  award.  The  chapter  then  contributed  the  remaining  funds  in  its 
treasury  to  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association.  The  Academy  Adventurers,  Waccamaw 
Academy,  Whiteville;  The  Wandering  Warriors,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville;  and  Couratucke, 
Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  each  received  a  copy  of  the  book  The  First  Colonists,  edited  by  David 
B.  and  Alison  M.  Quinn  and  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Archives  and  History.  The 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen,  having  contributed  an 
outstanding  number  of  hours  to  their  project,  received  as  a  special  prize  North  Carolina  Illustrated, 
1524-1984,  written  by  H.  G.  Jones  and  published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 


ANSWERS  TO  SILVERSMITH  MATCHUP 


1.  John  M.  Beasley — Fayetteville;  2.  Lemuel  Lynch — Greens- 
boro; 3.  Martin  Noxon — Edenton;  4.  R.  A.  Baird — Raleigh; 
5.  Thomas  W.  Brown — Wilmington;  6.  Zebulon  Elliott — Salis- 
bury; 7.  Thomas  Trotter — Charlotte;  8.  Roswell  Huntington — 
Hillsborough;  9.  Traugott  Leinbach — Salem. 


Tonya  and  Scott  Webb  presented  a  $200  check  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History's  building  campaign 
on  behalf  of  the  Carver  Junior  Historians,  Carver  School, 
Pinetops.  The  club  won  a  trip  to  the  Elizabeth  U  for  their 
efforts. 
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ARTIFACT  SEARCH 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates 

The  sixth  annual  artifact  search,  sponsored  by  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  Associates,  enlisted 
the  help  of  sixty-seven  junior  historians  from  sixteen  clubs  in  locating  and  collecting  312  artifacts  related  to 
North  Carolina  history.  Artifacts  may  be  found  in  unexpected  places  like  attics,  basements,  or  barns.  Because 
they  are  hidden  or  unrecognized  as  important  to  the  state's  history,  many  artifacts  are  never  discovered  or  are 
destroyed.  Junior  historians  bring  these  artifacts  to  the  attention  of  the  museum  and  receive  awards  and 
recognition  for  their  efforts.  Each  of  the  sixteen  clubs  that  participated  in  the  artifact  search  received  the  newly 
published  book  Passage  To  America  by  Helen  Hill  Miller.  Certificates  acknowledging  club  involvement  were  also 
awarded.  These  clubs  are  listed  below. 


The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical  Society,  Aberdeen;  Couratucke, 
Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco;  George  Watts  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  George  Watts 
Elementary  School,  Durham;  History  Unlimited  I  and  II,  E.  B.  Aycock  Junior  High  School,  Greenville; 
Ramblin'  Rams  History  Club,  Hamlet  Junior  High  School,  Hamlet;  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  Har- 
mony Elementary  School,  Harmony;  Madison-Mayodan  Junior  Tar  Heels  III  and  V,  Madison-Mayodan 
Middle  School,  Madison;  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Parkwood  Middle  School,  Monroe;  Martin  '76ers, 
Martin  Middle  School,  Raleigh;  The  Adventurers,  Swansboro  Junior  High  School,  Swansboro;  Quest 
Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High  School,  Walnut  Cove;  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Histori- 
ans and  the  Wentworth  Regulators,  Wentworth  School,  Wentworth;  and  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  E. 
J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston. 

Twelve  junior  historians  received  special  awards  for  locating  exceptional 
North  Carolina  artifacts.  They  each  received  a  savings  bank  decorated  with 
images  of  the  state  seal  and  Capitol.  These  recipients  were: 

Heidi  Carol  Pearman,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  for  a  quilt  made  by  her 
great-great-grandmother  Laura  Johnson  Knight.  The  Rockingham  County  quilt 
dates  ca.  1873,  and  its  colors  were  derived  from  dyes  made  with  berries  and  onion 
skins. 


Salt-glazed  stoneware 
crock  made  by  Timothy 
Boggs. 


Elizabeth  Vaughn,  History  Unlimited  II,  for  a  Queen-Anne-style  silver  chest  made  by 
the  Hickory  Chair  Company  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 


Hope  Robinson,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  for  a  drop-leaf  table  made  by  her  great- 
great-grandfather  in  Beaufort  County. 


Emily  Nicholson,  The  Moratoc  MarConians,  for  a  plow  manufactured  by  Wayne 
A  &  L  Works,  Inc.,  in  Goldsboro  fifty  years  ago. 


Carrie  Lynette  Jones,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  for  a  sausage  grinder  made  by  her 
great-great-grandfather. 


Mark  Wheeler,  Wentworth  Regulators,  for  butter  paddles  made  by  his  great- 
grandfather. 


Jennifer  King,  Wentworth  Regulators,  for  a  rocking  chair  constructed  by  King 
Ellington  of  Wentworth. 


Tom  Butler,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians,  for  a  green-glazed  squirrel  flask 
made  by  a  Salem  potter,  and  for  a  salt-glazed  stoneware  jug  made  by  Pascal  McCoy 
(1816-1876)  in  Randolph  County. 


Movie  projector  found  in  Boone,  North 
Carolina,  probably  used  in  a  nickelo- 
deon movie  theater  over  seventy  years 
ago. 
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Marsha  Maples,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  for  a  game  junior  burner  used 
by  Dave  Stokes  in  the  1860s  as  a  warmer  and  burner  on  his  surveying  trips  in  Moore 
and  Cumberland  counties. 


Patricia  Boggs,  Harmony  Junior  Historians,  for  a  chest-of-drawers  built  by  her 
great-great-grandfather  in  Cleveland  County. 


Chris  Ervin,  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  submitted  two  artifacts.  One  was  a  letter  from 
the  principal  of  Eupeptic  Springs  Academy  in  Olin,  North  Carolina,  written  to  Chris's 
great-grandmother  Rosa  Cohen  Ervin.  The  other  was  a  movie  projector  found  in 
Boone,  probably  used  in  the  nickelodeon  movie  theater  over  seventy  years  ago. 


Green-glazed  squirrel 
flask  made  by  a  Salem 
potter. 


Will  Butler,  Wentworth  Regulators,  for  a  percussion  rifle  made  by  George  Toltz  of 
Salem,  and  for  a  salt-glazed  stoneware  crock  made  by  Timothy  Boggs  of  Alamance 
County. 


The  five  artifact-search  winners  pictured  are  (left  to 
right)  Chris  Ervin,  Parkwood  History  Cubs,  Monroe; 
Tom  Butler,  Wentworth  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians, 
Wentworth;  Carrie  Lynette  Jones,  Harmony  Junior 
Historians,  Harmony;  Patricia  Boggs,  Harmony  Ju- 
nior Historians,  Harmony;  and  Marsha  Maples,  The 
Malcolm  Blue  Junior  Historians,  Aberdeen. 


CERTIFICATES  OF  APPRECIATION 


Certificates  of  appreciation  are  given  each  year  to  junior  historians  who  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
local  history  through  community  service  or  oral  history  projects.  Community  service  projects  provide  assis- 
tance to  history-related  community  activities  and  must  be  documented  by  a  letter  of  support  from  an 
appropriate  community  organization.  Oral  history  projects  involve  interviewing  local  residents  about  their 
experiences  in  community  life. 


Community  Service 


Hope  Robinson,  The 
Moratoc  MarConians, 
Williamston. 


ACADEMY  ADVENTURERS,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville,  Nancy  Dunlap, 
adviser.  This  club  spent  346  service  hours  in  the  development  of  a  nature  trail  at  their 
school.  Students  cleared  the  land,  built  an  amphitheater,  identified  plants  and  trees, 
and  built  birdhouses  and  squirrel  boxes. 

THE  WANDERING  WARRIORS,  Waccamaw  Academy,  Whiteville,  Gayle  Stoll, 
adviser.  This  club  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  Academy  Adventurers  in  develop- 
ing a  nature  trail  at  their  school  and  in  building  the  amphitheater,  birdhouses,  and 
squirrel  boxes.  They  worked  202  service  hours. 


COURATUCKE,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snowden,  adviser. 
Students  spent  143  service  hours  serving  as  guides  at  the  Currituck  County  Wildlife 
Show,  landscaping  the  Old  County  Jail,  planning  activities  at  school  for  North 
Carolina  Heritage  Week,  and  preparing  favors  for  food  trays  at  the  local  hospital  on 
Memorial  Day. 


THE  MALCOLM  BLUE  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  The  Malcolm  Blue  Historical 
Society,  Aberdeen,  Barbara  Maples,  Louise  Galloway,  and  Carole  Williams,  advisers. 
These  junior  historians  contributed  2,437  service  hours  on  activities  for  The  Malcolm 
Blue  Historical  Society.  They  helped  to  raise  money  to  purchase  two  lots  adjacent  to 
the  living  history  farm  owned  by  the  society,  helped  to  repair  a  weaving  loom,  and 
worked  at  the  annual  festival  in  September  where  they  demonstrated  nineteenth- 
century  farm  life  to  over  2,000  schoolchildren. 


Terri  Williams,  president  of  The  Malcolm 
Blue  Junior  Historians,  The  Malcolm  Blue 
Historical  Society,  Aberdeen,  accepted  the 
club's  community  service  award  from  Tom 
Belton,  executive  secretary  of  the  Tar  Heel 
Junior  Historian  Association. 


Oral  History  Certificates 


REBELS  OF  BEAUFORT,  Pantego  Junior  High  School,  Pantego,  Angela  Davis, 
adviser.  Students  interviewed  local  commercial  fishermen  and  published  the  inter- 
views along  with  other  articles  in  the  literary  project  "Fishing  Makes  Cents." 


CONWAY  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB,  Conway  Elementary  School,  Conway, 
Martha  Dacus  and  Clara  Crowell,  advisers.  Students  interviewed  area  residents 
about  the  history  of  Northampton  County  and  published  their  work  in  Northampton 
County  Historical  Outlook,  Volume  2. 


THE  MORATOC  MARCONIANS,  E.  J.  Hayes  School,  Williamston,  Minnie  Hog- 
gard,  adviser.  Club  members  interviewed  various  people  about  churches  in  Martin 
County.  These  interviews  were  then  published  in  History  of  Martin  County  Churches. 


YEOPIM  ESQUIRES,  Perquimans  Union  School,  Winfall,  Suzanne  B.  Leete,  adviser. 
Students  interviewed  residents  about  early  life  in  Perquimans  County  and  published 
their  findings  in  Pagatour  Harvest. 


MARTIN  MONARCHS,  Robersonville  Junior  High  School,  Robersonville,  Elizabeth 
Roberson,  adviser.  Club  members  interviewed  area  residents  and  published  them 
with  other  material  in  The  Huskanaw. 


RIVERVIEW  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Riverview  Elementary  School,  Murfrees- 
boro,  Peggy  Lowe,  adviser.  Students  held  interviews  with  citizens  of  Hertford 
County  and  published  them  in  Memoirs  of  Hertford  County. 


ERIC  ASHLEY  HAIRSTON,  Quest  Chapter,  Southeastern  Stokes  Junior  High 
School,  Walnut  Cove,  Elinor  Vaughan  and  Boyd  Joyce,  advisers.  Eric  interviewed 
community  members  about  black  lodges  in  Stokes  County.  This  information  was 
included  in  the  article  "Negro  Lodges  in  Stokes  County,  1900-1984." 


KIM  HOLMES,  LISA  SANDERLIN,  CHRISTY  TATE,  and  SHANNON  SAUN- 
DERS, Couratucke,  Currituck  County  High  School,  Barco,  Barbara  Snowden, 
adviser.  These  students  interviewed  residents  of  Currituck  County. 


(Left  to  right)  Kelly  Carroll  and  Traci 
Hyatt,  Free  Americans,  Spaulding- 
Monroe  Middle  School,  Bladenboro, 
stand  behind  their  first-place,  group 
arts  project,  the  "Ben  Dowless  Man- 
sion." Their  smiles  reflect  the  happi- 
ness felt  by  all  the  winners  at  this 
year's  Awards  Day. 


Tar  T>eel  Junior  historian 
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Roanoke  Voyages 


Two  Cultures  meet 

by  John  D.  Neville* 


Four  centuries  ago  on  the  wind-swept  island  of 
Roanoke,  which  is  now  part  of  Dare  County,  North 
Carolina,  English  soldiers  and  colonists  built  a  fort 
and  a  small  settlement  called  the  City  of  Raleigh. 
Why  did  they  choose  this  area  to  plant  England's 
first  colony  in  America?  Did  the  colonists  survive? 

The  story  of  these  English  adventurers  began  on 
April  27,  1584,  when  two  ships  commanded  by 
Captains  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  England,  to  the  New  World.  This 
voyage,  which  was  organized  by  Walter  Raleigh, 
was  the  first  of  several  English  expeditions  that 
landed  at  Roanoke  Island.  Amadas  and  Barlowe 
arrived  at  Roanoke  on  July  13,  and  after  exploring 
the  area  they  returned  to  England. 

In  1585  the  first  colonists,  led  by  Ralph  Lane  and 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  established  Fort  Raleigh  and 
remained  nearly  a  year.  Among  these  men  were 
the  artist  John  White  and  the  scientist  Thomas 
Harriot.  These  two  explorers  spent  their  time 
recording  the  landscape  and  the  inhabitants  they 
found  in  the  New  World.  Their  written  descrip- 
tions and  paintings  of  what  they  saw  influenced 
European  views  of  America  for  over  two  hundred 
years.  Sir  Francis  Drake  carried  all  but  three  of  the 
first  colonists  back  to  England  in  1586,  because  of 
supply  problems  and  armed  disagreements  with 
the  Indians.  Three  soldiers  left  behind  were  never 
heard  from  again. 

.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  sponsor  of  these  expedi- 
tions, did  not  give  up.  In  1587  he  sent  a  second 
colony,  one  that  included  women  and  children.  Led 
by  Governor  John  White,  this  colony  also  settled  on 
Roanoke  Island.  There,  on  August  18,  1587,  Vir- 
ginia Dare  was  born  and  won  lasting  fame  as  the 
first  English  child  born  in  the  New  World.  Shortly 
after  her  birth  Governor  White  returned  to  En- 
gland for  supplies.  The  Spanish  Armada's  attack  on 


England,  however,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
return  to  Roanoke  until  1590.  The  only  trace  of  the 
colony  was  the  word  "Croatoan"  carved  on  a  tree, 
and  the  fate  of  Raleigh's  lost  colony  continues  to  be 
one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  American  history. 

We  have  remembered  the  Roanoke  voyages  in 
many  ways.  Our  capital  city  is  named  in  honor  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Dare  County  is  named  for  Vir- 
ginia Dare.  America's  Four  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary Committee  also  has  honored  those  first 
explorers  through  its  plans  for  400th  anniversary 
celebrations.  Commemorative  events  have  been 
held  in  both  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In 
April,  1984,  over  200  Tar  Heels,  including  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs.  Hunt,  went  to  England.  They  placed  a 
plaque  in  Plymouth,  the  port  from  which  the  colo- 
nists set  sail  for  the  New  World,  and  attended  the 
opening  of  the  British  Library  exhibit  "Raleigh  & 
Roanoke."  Projects  in  North  Carolina  have  in- 
cluded a  special  stamp  issued  by  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  and  the  construction  of  the  Elizabeth 
11,  which  was  built  with  private  funds  and  given  to 
the  state  as  a  historic  site.  Extensive  archaeological 
projects  are  underway  to  find  both  the  lost  "Cittie 
of  Ralegh"  and  the  towns  of  the  Algonquian  Indi- 
ans who  lived  here  when  the  English  came  four 
centuries  ago.  An  extensive  publications  program 
of  books,  pamphlets,  and  brochures  has  been  devel- 
oped to  tell  the  exciting  story  of  the  historic  events. 

The  celebration  is  not  over  either.  It  will  con- 
tinue until  August  18,  1987,  Virginia  Dare's  400th 
birthday.  Among  the  coming  attractions  is  the  Brit- 
ish exhibit  "Raleigh  &  Roanoke,"  on  loan  to  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History  in  Raleigh 
from  March  8  to  June  6,  1985.  County  committees 
all  over  the  state  are  planning  local  participation  in 
the  celebration.  The  year  1986  will  emphasize  the 
contributions  made  by  Indians  to  North  Carolina, 
and  how  their  first  extensive  contact  with  the  En- 
glish affected  them. 

Of  course,  the  colonies  on  Roanoke  Island  failed. 
But  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the  later  per- 
manent settlements  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  in 
1607  and  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  The 
spiritual  beginning  of  an  English  America  rests 
with  the  Roanoke  colonists. 


"Executive  Director,  America's  400th  Anniversary  Committee 


Raleigh  &  Roanoke 


The  First  English  Colony  in  America,  1584*1590 


March  8  —  June  6,  1985 


The  British  Library  Exhibition 
presented  by  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 


In  celebration  of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
Roanoke  voyages,  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  is  borrowing  "Raleigh  &.  Roanoke,"  an 
exhibition  that  opened  in  London  at  the  British 
Library  in  April,  1984.  Armor  from  Her  Majesty's 
Tower  of  London,  such  as  the  corselet  pictured  to 
the  right,  will  be  included  in  this  exhibition,  along 
with  sixteenth-century  maps,  charts,  engravings, 
coins,  navigational  instruments,  original  works  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  eighteen  of  John  White's 
original  drawings,  and  scores  of  other  items.  For 
more  information  on  this  exhibition,  contact  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  History's  Education 
Branch  at  109  East  Jones  Street,  Raleigh,  or  call 
(919)  733-3894. 
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FOR  ENGLAND  AND  THE  QUEEN 


by  William  S.  Powell* 


This  portrait  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth I,  painted  ca.  1575, 
shows  her  royally  dressed 
in  jewels  and  silks.  Appear- 
ances can  be  deceiving, 
however.  Behind  her  calm 
exterior  Elizabeth  had  an 
iron  will.  She  was  deter- 
mined to  place  England  in 
the  forefront  of  other  Euro- 
pean powers  and  to  rule 
her  subjects  firmly. 


In  the  summer  of  1578,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert received  royal  permission  from  Elizabeth  I, 
queen  of  England,  to  discover  and  settle  "re- 
mote heathen  and  barbarous  lands . . .  not  actu- 
ally possessed  of  any  Christian  prince  or  peo- 
ple." Where  were  these  "barbarous"  lands,  and 
why  did  the  queen  permit  such  a  risky  venture 
that  could  cost  English  lives  and  money? 

Elizabeth  had  two  closely  related  purposes 
in  mind.  On  the  one  hand,  England  needed  to 
acquire  as  much  of  the  New  World's  un- 
claimed land  and  riches  for  itself  as  possible 
before  another  European  country  seized  them. 
The  other  purpose,  not  directly  stated  by  Eliz- 
abeth, was  to  stop  Philip  II,  king  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  from  conquering  all  of  North  and 
South  America  for  himself  and  the  Catholic 
church.  Protestant  England  was  on  the  verge 
of  war  with  Catholic  Spain  because  of  reli- 
gious and  political  quarrels.  Spain  held  the 
biggest  foothold  in  the  New  World  at  that 
time,  and  Elizabeth  knew  if  she  challenged 
Philip's  control  of  any  part  of  America  that  he 
would  retaliate.  Philip's  motto  "One  World  Is 
Not  Enough"  summed  up  Spanish  ambitions. 
England,  with  an  equally  determined  ruler, 


had  a  motto,  too,  that  countered  Spain's  boast: 
"No  lande  unhabitable,  nor  Sea  innavigable." 
The  race  was  on  between  these  two  powerful 
and  antagonistic  countries. 

Gilbert,  with  a  vast  amount  of  land  to  secure 
for  England,  first  attempted  to  find  a  north- 
west passage  through  the  American  continent 
to  the  riches  of  China.  When  this  quest  ended 
in  failure,  Gilbert  devoted  his  energies  to 
planting  a  colony  in  Newfoundland  in  1583. 
Gilbert's  colony  also  failed,  and  he  was  drowned 
in  a  storm  on  his  return  to  England.  Despite 
Gilbert's  death,  the  dream  of  an  English  col- 
ony in  America  burned  within  another  member 
of  his  family.  His  half-brother  Walter  Raleigh, 
then  about  thirty-one  years  old  and  already 
the  queen's  favorite,  asked  to  have  Gilbert's 
charter  renewed  in  his  own  name.  Elizabeth 
willingly  complied  and  issued  the  charter  on 
March  25,  1584.  Given  England's  and  Spain's 
bitter  quarrels,  she  undoubtedly  expected  Ra- 
leigh to  establish  military  bases  in  America 
and  attack  Spanish  shipping.  She  was  careful, 
however,  not  to  say  this  in  the  new  charter. 
Instead,  Raleigh's  charter  stressed  that  all 
laws  in  the  future  colony  should  conform  to 


"Professor  of  History,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 


those  of  England,  and  that  land  already  held  by 
any  other  Christian  prince  was  not  to  be 
occupied. 

The  queen  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  enter- 
prise. Raleigh  quickly  dispatched  a  reconnais- 
sance expedition  under  Philip  Amadas  and 
Arthur  Barlowe,  young  sailors  still  in  their 
twenties.  They  formally  declared  the  portion 
of  America  they  visited  (now  along  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina)  to  belong  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth I  of  England.  Between  December,  1584, 
and  March,  1585,  the  queen  named  the  coun- 
try Virginia  after  her  title  as  the  "Virgin 
Queen."  She  also  knighted  Raleigh  for  his  role 
in  sponsoring  the  venture.  Further,  Elizabeth 
provided  Raleigh  with  extra  income  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  his  expeditions  by  giving  him 
the  sole  right  to  license  all  new  taverns  in 
England.  Raleigh  did  this  so  freely  that  it  was 
estimated  the  number  of  taverns  licensed  each 
year  increased  by  over  300.  Elizabeth  also  gave 
Raleigh  an  extensive  rural  estate  for  farming 
and  loaned  him  Durham  House  in  the  Strand 
in  London  for  his  headquarters.  There  Raleigh 
recruited  and  trained  navigators,  explorers, 
and  others  who  would  go  to  America  on  his 
behalf. 

For  Raleigh's  second  expedition,  a  real  coloniz- 
ing venture  composed  of  108  men,  Elizabeth  did 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  1588.  He  helped  establish  the  first 
English  colony  in  the  New  World. 


Philip  II  of  Spain.  He  helped  extend  Spain's  powerto  its  peak 
but  lived  to  see  England  triumph  over  him. 


even  more.  From  the  Tower  of  London  she  gave 
Raleigh  2,400  pounds  of  gunpowder  to  protect 
the  colony  from  attack.  She  recalled  Captain 
Ralph  Lane  from  his  military  duties  in  Ireland 
and  placed  him  at  Raleigh's  command.  Lane 
was  then  selected  to  serve  as  governor  and 
military  commander  of  the  Roanoke  base  that 
existed  between  1585  and  1586.  The  exact 
location  of  the  colony  was  kept  secret  to  guard 
the  settlers  from  Spanish  attacks.  Spanish 
plots  against  England  and  the  queen's  life  had 
removed  any  need  for  pretence  or  diplomacy 
about  English  colonizing  ambitions.  Elizabeth 
openly  provided  the  ship  Tyger  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Her  example  inspired  others,  and  many 
wealthy  men  came  forward  with  money  and 
supplies.  Their  gamble  was  well  repaid  when 
the  Tyger,  commanded  by  Sir  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  returned  to  England  with  a  captured 
Spanish  galleon  in  August,  1585,  after  deposit- 
ing the  colonists  on  Roanoke  Island.  Grenville 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  seize  the  300-ton 
Santa  Maria  off  Bermuda,  with  her  valuable 
cargo  of  gold,  silver,  pearls,  sugar,  ginger,  and 
other  goods.  This  treasure  more  than  reim- 
bursed those  who  had  invested  in  the  colony. 
Queen  Elizabeth  reportedly  selected  a  whole 
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cabinet  of  pearls  for  herself  and  apparently 
received  £4,983  for  her  investments  in  the 
voyage.  Raleigh  shared  in  the  proceeds  and 
might  even  have  realized  a  profit. 

The  third  expedition  backed  by  Raleigh  was 
the  famed  1587  Lost  Colony,  governed  by  the 
artist  John  White.  Ralph  Lane's  military  com- 
mand had  returned  to  England  in  1586  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake  because  of  a  lack  of  supplies 
and  the  threat  of  attacks  from  hostile  Indians 
and  a  Spanish  raiding  party.  Since  England 
could  not  afford  to  abandon  its  claim  to  Amer- 
ica, Raleigh  again  mustered  what  resources  he 
could  to  finance  a  second  colony.  A  large  share 
of  the  expense  was  borne  by  the  colonists 
themselves,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest 
that  the  queen  participated  in  any  of  the 
arrangements.  Elizabeth's  interest  in  the  col- 
ony steadily  waned  as  the  threat  of  a  Spanish 
invasion  of  England  captured  her  attention  in 
1587. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  in 
1588  by  English  naval  forces,  the  queen's  con- 
cern over  the  fate  of  the  John  White  colony 
was  slight.  Raleigh,  too,  ceased  to  be  deeply 
anxious  about  the  colony,  probably  because 
privateering  against  the  Spanish  became  so 
easy  and  profitable  after  the  Spanish  defeat. 
Between  1589  and  1591  there  were  more  than 
twenty  English  privateers  operating  in  the 
West  Indies,  but  not  one  of  them  sailed  north 
to  locate  the  stranded  English  colonists  on 
Roanoke.  John  White,  who  had  returned  to 
England  in  1588  for  supplies  for  his  colony  and 
was  detained  in  England  by  the  Spanish 


Sir  Richard  Grenville,  1571.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  the 
Spanish  during  a  naval  battle  in  the  Azores  in  1591. 


Armada,  had  desperately  sought  to  return  to 
Roanoke  in  the  following  years.  He  begged  for 
help  from  Raleigh  and  others.  When  White 
finally  reached  the  island  in  1590,  the  colony 
had  vanished  and  no  one  else  seemed  to  care 
about  searching  any  further.  The  importance 
of  a  small  band  of  Englishmen,  women,  and 
children  was  not  great  enough  to  shift  Eliza- 
beth's attention  from  other  political  struggles. 

What  was  the  value,  then,  of  Elizabeth's 
involvement  in  the  founding  of  an  English 
America?  Elizabeth  did  bequeath  a  legacy  that 
endured  beyond  the  Roanoke  colonies.  In  her 
charters  to  Gilbert  and  Raleigh  she  had  di- 
rected that  the  colonists  going  to  America 
would  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and  laws  of  citi- 
zens living  in  England.  The  guarantee  of  En- 
glish common  law  in  America  was  repeated  in 
later  charters  affecting  this  territory:  in  the 
1606  charter  from  King  James  I  to  the  Virginia 
Company  of  London  that  settled  Jamestown; 
in  the  1629  charter  for  Carolana  from  Charles 
I  to  Sir  Robert  Heath;  and  in  the  1663  charter 
from  Charles  II  when  he  granted  Carolina  to 
the  eight  Lords  Proprietors.  This  generous 
grant  of  freedom,  Elizabeth's  greatest  gift  to 
America,  was  well  known  to  North  Carolin- 
ians throughout  the  colonial  period.  And  they 
cited  it  many  times  to  King  George  III  on  the 
eve  of  the  American  Revolution — almost  200 
years  after  Elizabeth  first  expressed  it.  English 
common  law  was  secured  for  American  colo- 
nists because  of  this  English  queen  and  the 
Elizabethans  who  first  set  foot  in  America.. 


This  ship,  drawn  by  John  White  during  the  1585  voyage,  is 
thought  to  be  the  Tyger. 
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MERRIE  OLDE  ENGLAND? 

by  Charles  Carlton* 


The  Elizabeth  II  at  Manteo,  with  modern  sailors  dressed  to  resemble  Elizabethan  seamen. 


Even  by  jumbo  jet  it  is  a  long  way  from 
England  to  eastern  North  Carolina,  but  the 
trip  is  short  indeed  when  compared  to  that  of 
the  Elizabethans  who  sailed  to  the  same  area 
400  years  ago.  One  Wednesday  last  spring  I 
stood  in  the  British  Museum  in  London  look- 
ing at  the  Roanoke  exhibition,  which  will  be 
coming  to  Raleigh  next  year.  Just  three  days 
later  I  was  with  a  party  of  Tar  Heel  Junior 
Historians  at  Manteo,  visiting  the  sites  of  Fort 
Raleigh,  the  first  English  settlement  in  North 
America,  and  the  Elizabeth  11.  This  small  ship,  a 
reconstructed  sailing  vessel  based  on  Elizabe- 
than shipbuilding  designs,  vividly  illustrated 
what  those  first  English  colonists  endured  to 
come  to  this  country.  Space  was  cramped  and 
living  conditions  were  neither  private  nor 
comfortable.  There  were  no  bunks,  hammocks, 
or  cots,  and  the  rat-infested  journey  lasted  at 
least  two  months.  Women  and  children  had  to 
stay  below  deck  for  most  of  the  voyage, 
because  the  crowded  deck  area  barely  had 
room  for  the  working  sailors — and  none  at  all 
for  playing  children  or  sightseers.  Elizabethan 


sailors  often  resented  having  to  carry  pas- 
sengers, too,  when  they  could  have  been  out 
raiding  Spanish  merchant  ships  for  gold  or 
other  treasure.  Looking  at  the  Elizabeth  11,  I 
wondered  what  had  prompted  those  115  brave 
souls  to  leave  England  and  risk  the  dangers  of 
both  an  ocean  voyage  and  a  New  World. 

While  none  of  the  eighty-nine  men,  seven- 
teen women,  and  nine  children  who  made  the 
journey  left  written  accounts  of  why  they 
went,  two  sorts  of  forces  must  have  compelled 
them.  First  there  was  the  push  out  of  England, 
and  secondly  there  was  the  pull  attracting 
them  to  the  New  World. 

Without  doubt  conditions  in  England  could 
be  hard.  Famine  brought  periodic  starvation  to 
a  population  that  already  endured  hunger  as  a 
common  companion.  Younger  sons  of  the 
more  prosperous  middle  class  often  had  to 
seek  employment  away  from  their  families  or 
local  communities  because  the  eldest  son  of  an 
English  family  inherited  all  the  property  from 
his  father's  estate.  There  was  no  land  or 
wealth  left  over  for  younger  sons.  Some  of  the 
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These  Elizabethan  cottages  illustrate  the  plaster-and-timber 
buildings  common  throughout  England  at  that  time. 


A  1552  school  seal  from  Louth  Grammar  School  in  England 
bears  the  motto  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child."  Elizabe- 
thans regarded  children  as  small,  troublesome  adults  who  had 
to  be  disciplined  firmly  and  frequently. 


"lost  colonists"  may  have  come  from  England's 
middle  class  and  perhaps  were  willing  to  leave 
England  for  this  reason. 

Landless  laborers  who  worked  for  aristo- 
cratic landowners  had  an  even  tougher  time, 
particularly  during  the  winter  when  they 
faced  long  months  of  hunger.  Many  resorted 
to  poaching  game  from  a  landowner's  estate  in 
order  to  feed  their  families.  If  they  were 
caught  the  punishment  was  swift  and  hard. 
With  no  chance  of  owning  land  in  England,  the 
thought  of  the  rich  land  in  the  New  World 
probably  seemed  very  attractive. 

Conditions  for  poor  people  in  towns  were 
even  more  desperate,  for  there  was  no  welfare 
system  for  the  less  fortunate  as  we  know  it. 
Beggars,  for  instance,  could  be  whipped  until 
their  backs  were  bloody.  Jobs  were  few,  pay 
was  uniformly  low  because  of  public  laws  that 
existed  then,  and  the  chance  for  earning  a 
better  life  was  nearly  impossible. 

The  dawn  of  the  age  of  exploration  gripped 
people's  imaginations  and  caused  many  adven- 
turous men  and  women,  unhappy  with  life  in 
England,  to  dream  of  travel.  Whatever  the 
reasons  encouraging  people  to  leave  England, 
the  New  World  offered  the  promise  of  a  fresh 
start  without  the  problems  of  the  old  country. 
Many  colonists,  particularly  the  soldiers  in 
Ralph  Lane's  1585  settlement,  came  with  the 
narrow  goal  of  plunder  and  immediate  wealth. 
But  what  made  the  last  Roanoke  colony  of 
1587  unique  among  all  the  other  settlement 
attempts  by  European  countries  at  that  time 
was  the  determination  to  send  families  to  farm 
and  improve  the  land.  These  were  people  who 
came  to  stay  in  the  New  World,  rather  than 
adventurers  seeking  quick  wealth  before  return- 
ing to  England. 

Simply,  the  colonists  came  to  build  another, 
better  England.  All  who  came  prized  the  prom- 
ise of  500  acres  of  land  offered  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  This  represented  a  huge  farm  by  the 
standards  of  the  crowded  England  they  left 
behind.  But  they  never  forgot  that  they  were 
Englishmen.  They  felt  a  deep  sense  of  patriot- 
ism, a  love  of  their  ruler  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  a 
determination  to  stop  the  expansion  of  Span- 
ish influence,  and  a  missionary  zeal  to  convert 
the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  New  World  to 
true  Christianity — which  being  Englishmen 
they  accepted  as  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Those  who  came  brought  high  expectations, 
for  they  had  been  told  that  the  area  was  a  land 
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of  milk  and  honey.  Its  streams  and  waters 
were  full  of  fish,  its  forests  teeming  with 
game,  its  Indians  friendly,  and  its  climate  so 
mild  and  its  soil  so  fertile  that  crops  grew  as 
easily  as  weeds.  No  settler  in  this  goodliest 
land  could  ever  fail  to  prosper. 

Time  proved  such  promises  cruelly  false. 
Hunger  afflicted  the  settlers  in  the  New  World, 
just  as  in  the  old.  The  colonists  still  fought 
among  themselves  despite  their  best  inten- 
tions, and  they  fought  with  many  of  the  Indi- 
ans as  well.  Eventually  the  1587  colony  disap- 
peared. This  was  the  last  English  attempt  to 
found  a  permanent  colony  in  the  New  World 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Success  would  not 
come  to  the  experiment  until  the  beginning  of 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  1607.  But  what  about 
those  men,  women,  and  children  left  behind 
on  the  edge  of  a  new  continent?  When  all 
hopes  of  rescue  or  reinforcements  had  faded, 
did  they  still  think  the  gamble  had  been 
worthwhile?  Perhaps  the  pioneers  lost  heart 
and  believed  they  had  failed.  Yet  today,  four 
hundred  years  later,  looking  around  the  state 
and  nation  they  helped  to  create  by  being  the 
first  English  to  try  and  live  here,  we  realize 
how  important  their  contributions  really  were. 
Their  example  kept  the  dream  of  colonization 
alive  and  brought  a  new  generation  of  English- 
men and  women  to  America  twenty  years  later 
who  cemented  England's  claim  to  the  New 
World.  Jfc . 


Beggars  and  the  unemployed  fared  poorly  in  Elizabethan  England.  The  law  ordered  them  to  be  "greviously 
whipped"  for  begging.  A  second  offence  meant  hanging.  The  beggar  shown  above  is  on  his  way  to  the 
gallows,  pictured  at  the  extreme  left. 


Countrywomen  in  Elizabethan  England  worked  hard  in  their 
homes  and  on  farms.  Here  a  farm  woman  carries  poultry  to  a 
village  or  town  market.  Reproduced  courtesy  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum. 


THE  HAND  AT  THE  HELM: 
I'VE  GOT  THE  SUN  IN  THE  MORNING 
AND  THE  STARS  AT  NIGHT 

by  Horace  Whitfield* 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  wonder  how  English 
sailors  found  Roanoke  Island  400  years  ago? 
Although  men  had  been  sailing  and  trading 
along  foreign  coasts  for  over  4,000  years,  the 
ability  to  steer  a  ship  across  hundreds  of  miles 
of  uncharted  waters  and  arrive  at  a  particular 
spot  was  still  a  new  experience  for  most 
sixteenth-century  sailors.  How  did  those  first 
Atlantic  sea  explorers  do  it? 

To  begin  with,  the  captains  of  European  sail- 
ing ships  were  experienced  pilots.  The  term 
pilot  had  a  special  meaning  for  sailors.  Piloting 
meant  that  captains  steered  their  ships  along 
familiar  and  unfamiliar  coasts  by  staying  in 
sight  of  land.  As  coastal  trade  flourished, 
pilots  slowly  built  up  their  knowledge  of  each 
section  of  a  coast  or  harbor.  Good  pilots  relied 
on  many  clues  to  guide  them  from  place  to 
place.  They  learned  the  strength  of  ocean  cur- 
rents, the  shapes  of  the  coastline,  the  heights 
and  times  of  tides,  and  they  could  even  recog- 
nize their  positions  by  examining  the  type  of 
ocean  bottom  brought  up  in  the  tallow  fixed  at 
one  end  of  a  sounding  lead. 

Personal  knowledge  of  the  sea  and  coasts  of 
Europe  was  important  to  early  pilots,  but  the 
keen  senses  of  these  men  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. This  was  the  art  or  craft  of  a  pilot's 
job — his  ability  to  recognize  changes  in  the 
wind  or  how  fast  his  vessel  sailed  under  differ- 
ent conditions.  The  pilot's  skill  at  feeling  his 
way  to  safety  was  critical  when  there  were  no 
familiar  landmarks  or  if  there  was  a  storm  at 
sea.  A  ship  that  stood  close  to  land  at  night  or 
in  a  fog  or  rough  weather  had  more  to  fear 
from  the  land  than  the  sea  and  needed  every 
bit  of  the  navigator's  skill.  Pilots  often  carried 
personal  sailing  notebooks  or  "rutters"  with 
them  to  help  their  memories.  The  rutters 
were  filled  with  charts  and  information  on 
different  anchorages,  landmarks,  entrances  to 
harbors,  and  other  aids  to  navigation.  For 
instance,  during  Elizabeth's  reign  there  were 
almost  3,000  such  aids  in  England,  which 
included  beacons,  buoys,  and  lighthouses  that 
were  stone  towers  illuminated  with  fires. 
Many  Englishmen,  worried  about  a  Spanish 
invasion,  feared  that  these  tools  could  benefit 
the  enemy  as  well! 

Of  course,  piloting  only  worked  along  a 
coast.  But  what  about  sailing  to  the  New 
World  that  lay  across  a  vast  ocean?  No  one 
knew  much  about  sailing  across  the  ocean  out 


An  Elizabethan  galleon,  ca.  1600,  showing  rigging  and  sails. 


of  sight  of  land.  How  did  mariners  bring  their 
ships  to  a  land  they  had  never  seen  before? 

By  the  time  Elizabethan  sailors  joined  the 
westward  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
there  had  been  several  improvements  in  sail- 
ing equipment.  First,  their  small,  agile  ships 
were  better  designed  than  earlier  vessels.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  England's  rise  to  world 
dominance  as  a  naval  power.  The  English  also 
benefited  from  earlier  New  World  crossings 
made  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  sailors,  begin- 
ning with  the  voyage  of  Columbus  in  1492. 
These  trips  had  increased  Europe's  knowledge 
of  the  new  land  as  sailors  brought  back  maps, 
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'Captain  of  the  Elizabeth  II,  State  Historic  Site,  Manteo 


Mariner's  compass, 
1719. 


Italian,  dated 


This  elaborate  brass  box  housed  a  pilot's  lodestone. 


charts,  and  stories.  The  English,  mere  new- 
comers in  the  race  to  explore  and  exploit  the 
New  World,  often  employed  or  forced  foreign 
pilots  from  these  voyages  to  navigate  English 
vessels.  Sir  Francis  Drake  did  this  when- he 
sailed  around  the  world  between  1577  and 
1580.  In  fact,  a  Portuguese  pilot  sailed  on  all 
the  Roanoke  voyages,  which  began  with  Philip 
Amadas's  and  Arthur  Barlowe's  expedition  in 
1584.  This  pilot,  Simon  Fernandes,  claimed  to 
have  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  and  along  the 
North  American  coast  with  the  Spanish,  al- 
though it  is  not  clear  whether  he  actually  pos- 
sessed all  the  sailing  experience  about  which 
he  boasted.  Nevertheless,  Fernandes  was  re- 
cruited to  Raleigh's  venture  because  of  his 
alleged  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  area  near 
Roanoke  Island  and  Chesapeake  Bay  farther 
north. 

Elizabethan  captains  also  carried  special  navi- 
gational instruments  to  help  them  find  their 
way.  The  most  important  requirements  of  a 
captain  were  to  know  how  fast  his  ship  sailed, 
what  direction  he  was  sailing  in,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  his  ship  with  regard  to  latitude  (a  ship's 
distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator).  Tools 
existed  to  help  the  navigator,  but  they  appear 
very  crude  when  compared  with  the  sophisti- 
cated instruments  available  to  twentieth- 
century  skippers. 

The  compass  helped  determine  a  ship's 
course.  Only  the  captain  used  the  compass 
because  most  common  sailors  were  unedu- 
cated and  could  not  read  it.  The  magnetized 
needle  of  the  compass  occasionally  had  to  be 
recharged  or  "refreshed"  to  keep  it  magne- 
tized and  working  properly.  The  captain  used 
a  lodestone  for  this,  and  it  filled  his  crew  with 
awe.  The  captain  took  a  locked  brass  box, 
opened  it  with  his  key,  and  removed  a  strange- 
looking  lump  of  rock.  This  rock,  which  could 


at: 


Several  important  sixteenth-century  navi- 
gational tools  are  shown  in  the  binnacle, 
among  them  a  compass  and  two  sand- 
glasses. The  helmsman  in  the  right  fore- 
ground clutches  the  tiller,  which  helped 
steer  the  ship.  Reproduced  from  TheSea- 
farers/THE  EXPLORERS,  painting  by 
Richard  Schlecht  (New  York:  Time-Life 
Books,  Inc.,  1978). 
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be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  was  a 
lodestone  or  touchstone.  It  acted  like  a  natural 
magnet,  and  the  captain  recharged  his  com- 
pass needle  by  stroking  the  lodestone  over  the 
needle.  Lodestones  were  prized  by  all  pilots 
and  navigators. 

Another  instrument  of  great  usefulness  to 
sixteenth-century  captains  was  the  cross-staff. 
This  consisted  of  a  long  wooden  stick  with  a 
shorter,  moveable  crosspiece.  The  captain 
measured  the  angle  of  the  sun  or  North  Star 
above  the  horizon  with  the  cross-staff  and 
then  computed  the  latitude. 

A  major  problem  for  sailors  at  that  time  was 
measuring  the  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of 
each  day.  There  were  no  accurate  clocks  in 
existence  then.  The  captain  had  to  estimate 
the  time,  however,  to  guage  how  far  his  ship 
had  sailed  and  to  set  the  ship's  watches  (the 
sailors'  assigned  duty  periods).  The  best  instru- 
ment available  was  the  sandglass.  It  came  in 
different  sizes  and  either  was  suspended  by  a 
rope  or  housed  in  a  wooden  cupboard  or  bin- 
nacle in  front  of  the  helmsman.  The  sandglass 
would  be  turned  over  as  soon  as  all  the  sand 
ran  from  one  globe  into  the  other,  and  a  record 
of  each  turn  was  kept.  It  sounds  pretty  easy 
but  problems  occurred.  Sometimes  the  sailor 
assigned  to  turn  the  sandglass  forgot  to  do  so 
or  fell  asleep.  Changes  in  humidity  and  temper- 
ature also  affected  how  quickly  the  sand  fell 
through  the  funnel.  Accuracy  simply  could 
not  be  achieved  with  the  sandglass. 

A  modern  sailor,  musing  on  the  refinements 
in  today's  navigation  and  on  how  far  man  has 
traveled  since  1584,  might  decide  that  it  was  a 
miracle  that  the  Elizabethans  ever  reached 


American  shores.  Accustomed  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  sextant,  accurate  timepieces,  and 
radar,  it  would  be  easy  to  overlook  the  skill  and 
sea  sense  of  those  early  navigators  who  first 
tested  their  knowledge  and  abilities.  Mistakes 
occurred,  but  even  the  mistakes  furthered 
man's  knowledge  of  his  world.  New  and  better 
tools  and  ships  appeared  over  the  centuries, 
but  they  might  never  have  been  perfected 
without  adventurous  sailing  men  accepting 
the  challege  of  exploring  unknown  oceans 
over  400  years  ago.  sjifc: 


A  sixteenth-century  navigator  often  used  a 
cross-staff  to  compute  his  ship's  latitude. 


A  BRUSH  WITH  THE  PAST:  JOHN  WHITE'S  "EXACT 
DRAWINGS  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS" 

by  Neil  Fulghum* 


John  White  drew  this  Algonquian  Indian  couple  while  they  were  enjoying  a  dish  of  hominy.  Hominy  was  made  of  maize 
kernels  that  had  been  soaked  and  boiled  for  many  hours. 


Imagine  it  is  late  summer  on  Roanoke  Island 
in  the  year  1585,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 
An  Englishman  who  is  an  artist  sits  beneath  a 
vine-covered  cedar  tree  to  escape  the  rays  of 
the  midday  sun.  Biting  flies  fail  to  distract  his 
attention  from  the  watercolor  sketch  he  is 
making  of  an  Indian  man  and  woman.  A  short 
distance  away  the  couple  squats  over  a  reed 
mat,  casually  eating  a  meal  of  boiled  corn  and 
occasionally  glancing  at  the  pale,  strangely 
dressed  man  who  watches  their  every  move- 
ment. The  Indian  man  and  his  companion  can- 
not possibly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
record  being  made  of  their  simple  meal,  or  of 
the  other  work  of  the  stranger  intent  on  cap- 
turing their  images  on  paper.  They  cannot 
foresee  that  their  life-style  is  part  of  a  doomed 
culture,  one  destined  to  all  but  vanish  from 
history.  What  will  remain  of  their  society  will 
be  a  few  written  descriptions  of  it  by  English 


explorers,  bits  of  bone,  shell,  stone,  and  ceramic 
artifacts  that  will  one  day  be  unearthed  by 
modern  archaeologists,  and,  most  importantly 
of  all,  the  remarkable  drawings  of  Master  John 
White,  that  stranger  sitting  beneath  the  cedar 
tree. 

Between  1585  and  1586  John  White  was  a 
member  of  the  Ralph  Lane  expedition.  This 
initial  colony  attempted  to  settle  England's 
newly  claimed  land  of  "Virginia"  and  to  explore 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  surrounding  coastal 
area  of  what  is  now  northeastern  North 
Carolina.  Seventy-seven  of  John  White's  orig- 
inal watercolors  survive,  sixty-three  of  which 
depict  life  in  the  New  World.  In  his  travels 
about  the  new  land,  White  carefully  observed 
and  drew  pictures  of  native  plants,  birds, 
insects,  and  marine  life.  But  by  far  his  most  im- 
portant subjects  were  the  Indian  men,  women, 
and  children  who  inhabited  the  area  that  the 


'Curator,  Research  and  Development  Branch,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
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English  called  Virginia.  Today  White's  original 
drawings  are  stored  in  the  British  Museum  in 
London  and  are  a  priceless,  firsthand  pictorial 
record  of  an  extinct  Indian  culture. 

Considering  the  general  artistic  standards 
of  sixteenth-century  England,  White  was  an 
excellent  artist  with  a  sharp  eye  for  detail. 
Under  directions  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
White  was  dispatched,  much  like  a  modern 
newspaper  photographer,  to  tell  the  story  of 
the  first  colony  with  pictures.  He  was  to 
record  visually  the  inhabitants  and  landscapes 
that  he  encountered.  The  only  difference  of 
course  was  that  White's  brushes,  paper,  and 
watercolors  served  as  his  camera. 

John  White's  illustrations  were  made  chiefly 
for  the  educational  benefit  of  Raleigh,  Queen 


Theodorde  Bry's  copy  of  the  Indian  couple  eating  hominy  differed 
in  several  ways  from  the  John  White  original. 


John  White's  work  received  further  changes  at  the  hands  of  later 
artists.  Here  the  Indians'  features  have  been  completely 
"Europeanized." 


Elizabeth,  and  the  other  investors  in  the  Roa- 
noke voyages  who  were  unable  to  sail  to  the 
New  World  and  experience  its  exotic  sights  for 
themselves.  White's  drawings  certainly  pro- 
vided those  remaining  in  England  with  much 
greater  insight  into  the  life  in  the  New  World 
than  any  of  the  verbal  reports  brought  back  by 
seamen  and  soldiers  or  the  few  written  de- 
scriptions submitted  by  officers  on  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Following  White's  return  to  England  in 
1586,  his  original  drawings  were  acquired  by 
Theodor  de  Bry,  an  engraver  and  publisher 
who  worked  in  Frankfurt,  which  is  located  in 
present-day  West  Germany.  De  Bry  copied 
many  of  White's  pictures  of  Indians,  engrav- 
ing his  reproductions  on  copper  plates  that 
were  then  used  to  print  illustrations  in  Tho- 
mas Harriot's  1590  edition  of  A  briefe  and  true 
report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia.  Issued  in 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  German  versions, 
Harriot's  work,  illustrated  by  de  Bry,  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe  and  proved  so  popu- 
lar that  it  was  reprinted  seventeen  times  over 
the  next  thirty  years. 

After  the  initial  publication  of  A  briefe  and  true 
report,  White's  original  drawings  disappeared. 
They  were  not  rediscovered  until  1866,  when 
the  British  Museum  purchased  them.  During 
the  long  disappearance  of  White's  drawings, 
de  Bry's  copies  became  generally  accepted  as 
the  most  authentic  portrayals  of  Indian  life  in 
the  New  World.  They  were  copied  and  recop- 
ied  by  other  artists  and  printers  and  were  cited 
by  historians. 

On  this  page  is  de  Bry's  copy  of  White's 
drawing  of  the  Indian  man  and  woman  eating 
corn.  Compare  this  with  the  original  depicted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  What  are  their 
differences?  In  the  process  of  copying  this 
White  original,  as  well  as  others,  de  Bry  altered 
the  scene  by  omitting  details  and  adding  oth- 
ers. Artistically  speaking,  de  Bry's  copies 
appear  more  refined  than  White's  originals, 
but  a  closer  comparison  of  their  work  reveals 
many  distortions. 

In  his  engraved  copy  of  the  Indian  man  and 
woman,  de  Bry  added  a  variety  of  items  in 
front  of  the  couple,  including  an  inaccurate 
depiction  of  a  gourd  water  vessel,  a  skin  bag, 
tobacco  pipe,  walnuts,  a  fish,  four  oversized 
ears  of  maize  (corn),  and  a  clam  shell.  De  Bry 
also  changed  the  postures  of  the  Indians  from 
a  squatting  position,  which  was  an  uncommon 
and  awkward  one  for  most  Europeans,  to 
what  he  probably  considered  to  be  a  more 
comfortable  sitting  position.  Even  worse,  de 
Bry  "Europeanized"  the  faces  of  White's  Indian 
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subjects,  particularly  the  woman's,  robbing 
them  of  their  distinctive  Indian  features.  A  still 
closer  comparison  of  the  de  Bry  copy  reveals 
changes  in  details  such  as  a  double  rather  than 
a  single  line  of  stitching  on  the  mat  the  couple 
used  while  eating. 

Some  of  the  changes  made  by  de  Bry  in  his 
copies  of  White's  originals  may  seem  insignifi- 
cant to  many  of  us,  but  keep  in  mind  that  for 
many  years  other  artists  and  printers  made 
copies  of  de  Bry's  work.  They,  in  turn,  made 
changes  and  further  distorted  White's  original 
images.  Also,  what  may  appear  to  be  minor 
changes  in  a  picture  could  actually  be  of  great 
significance  to  an  archaeologist  or  anthropol- 
ogist, deeply  affecting  modern  understanding 
of  a  past  culture. 

Beneath  de  Bry's  reproduction  is  yet  another, 
much  cruder  engraving  of  the  Indian  man  and 
woman.  This  copy  was  based  on  "the  admira- 
ble work  of  De  Bry"  and  was  included  in  an 
1841  edition  entitled  Basic  Sketches  from  Old  and 
Authentic  Works  Illustrating  the  Costume,  Habits,  and 
Character  of  Aborigines  of  America,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  by  J.  &  H.  H.  Langley. 
Notice  the  changes  made  in  the  Langley  copy, 
the  further  omission  of  details,  and  the  extreme 
alterations  made  in  the  woman's  face.  Her  fea- 
tures are  now  distinctly  Anglo-Saxon  and  in 
no  way  reflect  the  authentic  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  Roanoke  Indians. 

Comparison  of  the  original  drawings  by 
John  White  to  copies  by  de  Bry,  Langley,  and 
others  vividly  demonstrates  the  problem 
caused  by  the  distortion  of  historical  records. 
Over  a  long  period  of  time  the  records  of 
events  and  personalities  frequently  have  been 
altered  through  carelessness  in  copying  and 
printing  and,  at  times,  through  deliberate 
changes  made  by  others.  Historical  texts  have 
lost  details  and  original  meanings  when  trans- 
lated from  one  language  to  another;  items  in 
inventories  have  been  left  out;  maps  have 
been  retraced  and  changed;  and  illustrations 
such  as  White's  have  been  inaccurately  copied 
or  modified  by  other  artists.  Such  changes 
underscore  the  importance  of  going  back  to 
the  original  sources  for  historical  information 
whenever  possible.  Of  course,  even  original 
documents  may  not  be  accurate.  De  Bry  de- 
scribed White's  work  as  "exact  drawings  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants."  How  exact  was 
White?  He,  too,  made  mistakes.  For  example, 
look  at  White's  drawing  of  the  Indian  woman 
on  this  page.  Study  it  closely.  Do  you  see  the 
error?* 

The  watercolors  of  John  White  provide  us 
with  a  powerful  portrayal  of  a  New  World 


John  White  drew  detailed  pictures  of  Algonquian  dress  orna- 
ments and  hairstyles.  But  he  made  a  big  mistake  in  this  painting. 
Can  you  spot  it? 


culture  four  hundred  years  ago.  In  a  much 
broader  sense  they  provide  us  with  a  lesson  in 
the  general  study  of  history:  our  understand- 
ing of  history,  our  vision  of  the  past,  is  only  as 
accurate  as  the  records  that  survive.  Those 
records  have  sometimes  been  altered,  and 
researchers  have  been  tricked  by  failing  to 
study  the  evidence  with  critical  eyes.  So  let  the 
historian  beware.  5^- 

*The  Indian  woman  was  drawn  with  two  right 
feet. 


Firefly,  by  John  White. 
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NEW  WORDS  IN  A  NEW  LAND 


.JLhousands  of  years  before  English  col- 
onists ventured  to  America,  Indians  lived  in 
the  area  that  now  includes  North  Carolina. 
When  the  English  arrived  at  Roanoke  in  1584, 
they  met  members  of  the  Carolina  Algon- 
quian  (Al-gon-key-un)  culture.  The  Algon- 
quians  had  developed  complex,  productive 
societies,  a  fact  reflected  in  their  language. 

In  his  book  A  briefe  and  true  report  (1588),  the 
Englishman  Thomas  Harriot  recorded  many 
words  and  activities  of  these  native  people, 
some  of  which  are  used  below.  But  imagine 
the  first  meeting  of  an  English  explorer  and  an 
Algonquian  resident.  They  did  not  speak  the 
same  language,  but  they  wanted  to  talk  to  each 
other.  That  first  conversation  was  a  matter  of 
trial  and  error,  because  neither  knew  what  the 
other  was  saying. 

Listed  below  are  six  incomplete  English 
definitions.  There  are  also  six  Algonquian 
words  paired  with  an  appropriate  de  Bry 
engraving.  See  if  you  can  complete  each  defini- 
tion with  the  correct  Indian  word  by  studying 
the  pictures  for  clues.  If  you  find  it  hard  to 


match  just  six  words,  think  about  how  difficult 
it  must  have  been  for  those  first  two  people  to 
understand  entire  new  languages!  You  will 
find  the  answers  on  page  20. 


1.  "  is  a  kind  of  sweet  wood  that  the  inhab- 
itants .  .  .  use  for  their  boats  and  canoes.  They  make  their  boats 
simply  by  the  use  of  fire,  stone  hatchets,  and  shells  for  shaping 
them." 


2.  "  ,  or  chief,  may  govern  a  single  town  . . . 

and  even  eight  or  more.  The  greatest  Weroans  we  met  governed 
eighteen  towns." 

3.  "In  many  cases  the  villages  are  walled 

with  stakes  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees  or  with  poles  set  close 
together." 

4.  "  ,  a  kind  of  crusty  shellfish,  is  a  good 

food.  ...  It  can  be  found  in  salt-water  shallows  or  on  the  shore." 


5.  "These  images  are  set  up  in  temples  

Here  the  natives  worship,  pray,  sing,  and  make  frequent  offerings 
to  the  gods." 


6.   .  ".  .  .  the  Spaniards  generally  call  it 

tobacco.  Its  leaves  are  dried,  made  into  powder,  and  then  smoked 
by  being  sucked  through  clay  pipes  into  the  stomach  and  head." 


THE  CAROLINA  ALGONQUIANS: 
ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  HISTORY 

by  David  S.  Phelps* 


In  July,  1584,  two  English  ships  commanded 
by  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe  an- 
chored at  Roanoke  Island.  Thus  began  a  six- 
year  period  of  discovery  and  initial  colonization 
in  North  Carolina.  Barlowe  enthusiastically 
described  his  first  meeting  with  the  native 
people  of  the  new  land  and  his  entertainment 
in  a  palisaded  village  containing  nine  "long- 
houses,"  the  typical  residences  of  the  people. 
From  this  period  we  have  other  written  rec- 
ords, too,  left  by  Ralph  Lane,  Thomas  Harriot, 
and  John  White.  White  produced  a  unique  set 
of  maps  and  watercolor  paintings  of  the  area 
and  of  the  native  people  and  their  customs. 
These  paintings  and  documents  are  our  heri- 
tage from  the  Roanoke  voyages  and  one  of  our 
best  sources  of  information  on  the  Indian  men, 
women,  and  children  who  lived  here  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  The  other  source  of  infor- 
mation rests  on  the  findings  of  twentieth- 
century  archaeology. 

The  native  people  Barlowe  met  were  Caro- 
lina Algonquians.  The  name  Algonquian  is 
taken  from  the  language  they  used.  They  were 
the  southernmost  speakers  of  the  Algonquian 
language  that  was  predominant  on  the  east 
coast  as  far  north  as  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Canada.  The  Carolina  Algonquians  lived  in 
the  tidewater  zone  of  North  Carolina  that 


spread  along  the  Neuse  River  northward  to 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  They  were  bordered  to 
the  north  by  the  Virginia  Algonquians  under 
Powhatan  and  on  the  west  by  the  Iroquoian- 
speaking  Tuscarora,  Meherrin,  and  Nottaway 
tribes. 

Over  the  years  Americans  have  tended  to 
think  of  all  native  North  Americans  as  hunters 
and  warriors  leading  a  simple,  nomadic  life. 
But  many,  including  the  Carolina  Algonquians, 
had  very  complex  societies.  Algonquian  cul- 
ture and  government  were  arranged  in  a  class 
system  led  by  a  ruler,  quite  rightfully  called  a 
"king"  by  the  English.  The  ruler  or  "weroans" 
was  chosen  from  a  royal  family  that  followed  a 
matrilineal  line  of  descent.  Priests  also  held 
important  ruling  powers.  Below  the  ruling 
group  was  a  class  of  nobles,  and  below  that 
was  a  class  of  commoners.  Each  Algonquian 
ruler  apparently  had  his  own  symbol  that  was 
worn  by  his  subjects  to  show  which  leader 
they  lived  under.  An  engraving  based  on  a 
John  White  drawing  shows  several  of  the 
symbols  that  were  tattooed  on  the  shoulders 
of  individuals  from  the  various  Algonquian 
political  units.  The  use  of  these  symbols  con- 
tinued into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first 
land  deed  recorded  in  North  Carolina  in  1662 
bears  the  symbol  of  Kilcocanen,  ruler  of  the 
Weapemeoc. 


-~J-:~M*.^',n-\\  .nil 


Pomeioc,  an  example  of  a  walled  Indian 
village,  housed  an  Algonquian  king 
and  the  nobility.  The  largest  longhouse 
belonged  to  the  king,  while  the  building 
with  the  pointed  roof  was  a  temple.  Do 
you  see  the  dog  John  White  drew  in  his 
painting? 


"Professor  of  Anthropology,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville 


The  class  divisions  of  Algonquian  society 
shaped  their  towns  as  well.  The  territories  of 
each  of  the  nine  Algonquian  tribes  contained  a 
capital  town,  smaller  towns,  and  dispersed 
farms  located  along  rivers  and  streams  where 
good  farmland  was  available,  not  unlike  the 
settlement  pattern  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
today.  Two  town  plans  were  painted  by  John 
White.  One  plan,  the  town  of  Secotan,  was 
open  or  unwalled.  The  other,  Pomeioc,  was 
palisaded  with  logs.  Thomas  Harriot's  descrip- 
tion of  Pomeioc  stated  that  it  contained  only 
temples  or  public  buildings  and  the  houses  of 
the  nobility  and  ruler  of  the  tribe.  Commoners 
could  not  live  in  the  capital  town.  In  Secotan  it 
is  probable  that  the  houses  clustered  together 
at  the  center  of  the  town  were  also  occupied  by 
the  nobility  and  ruler  of  the  Secotans.  There 
were  also  buildings  for  religious  ceremonies. 
Commoners'  residences  or  farms  were  scat- 
tered around  the  countryside  outside  the  town. 

The  Algonquians  depended  primarily  on 
agriculture  for  food.  The  Secotan  engraving 
shows  the  location  of  fields  and  gardens  and 
the  plants  the  Indians  cultivated.  Corn  or 
maize,  various  types  of  melons,  pumpkins, 


Algonquian  Indians  bore  marks  (pos- 
sibly tattooed)  on  their  shoulders  that 
probably  indicated  under  which  Algon- 
quian rulers  they  lived.  North  Caro- 
lina's first  land  deed,  dated  1662,  was 
signed  with  such  a  mark  by  Kilco- 
canen,  king  of  the  Yeopim  (formerly 
the  Weapemeoc). 


anen.  King  of  Yeopim  have  for  •  valuable  ronstderatic 
b  delivered  to  George  Durant  a  parcell  of  land  lying  & 
Ich  lisueth  out  of  the  north  tide  of  the  aforesaid  noun 
'ked  oak  tree  which  divided  this  land  from  ye  land  I  t 
point,  point  or  turning  of  ye  aforesaid  Perquimans  tv« 
of  Owoseakc  to  wit  all  ye  land  betwixt  ye  aforesaid 
.hence  through  ye  woods  to  ye  first  bounds  to  have  ant 
rights  and  privileges  thereto  forever  from  me  or  any  p 


marke  of 


Kllcocanen 
or  Klrtotanew. 

out  of  ye  original  by  me  Edward  Remington 


Registered  the  24th  of  Oct.  1716 
John  Stepney,  Register 
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Sunflowers,  pumpkins,  corn,  and  Indians  conducting  a  reli- 
gious ceremony  all  appear  in  this  engraving  of  Secotan. 


squash,  beans,  and  sunflowers  all  served  the 
dietary  needs  of  the  Algonquians.  Hickory 
nuts  and  other  wild  plant  foods  were  eaten  in 
season  or  stored  for  later  use.  Tobacco  was 
grown  for  religious  ceremonies.  The  depen- 
dence on  nature  for  survival  was  reflected  in 
Algonquian  religion.  They  worshiped  the  pow- 
ers responsible  for  providing  sunlight,  rain, 
and  fertile  soil  for  the  crops.  The  Secotan 
watercolor  recorded  the  most  important  sea- 
sonal ritual  of  this  religious  system,  the  green 
corn  ceremony  that  celebrated  the  first  har- 
vest in  the  summer. 

Other  sources  of  food  came  from  hunting 
deer,  bears,  and  smaller  mammals.  The  bones 
of  these  animals  as  well  as  those  of  turkeys, 
ducks,  turtles,  and  alligators  have  been  found 
by  archaeologists  in  excavations  of  Algon- 
quian sites.  Marine  and  freshwater  fish  also 
provided  food.  Oysters,  clams,  and  scallops 
were  collected  on  the  coast  and  freshwater 
mussels  in  the  rivers. 

Since  each  Indian  town  was  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  the  fertile  soil  on  the  mainland 
supported  the  majority  of  the  Algonquian 
towns  and  farms.  The  thin  topsoil  on  Roanoke 
Island  permitted  only  a  little  farming,  and  the 
fields  probably  had  to  be  rested  at  intervals. 
Other  sites,  such  as  the  fishing  camp  near 
Wanchese  that  archaeologists  have  excavated, 


were  occupied  seasonally  when  families  came 
to  collect  oysters  and  fish  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
Most  of  the  narrow  Outer  Banks  were  unoc- 
cupied except  for  short  periods  of  time  when 
the  Indians  came  to  hunt,  harvest,  or  fish. 
Only  Hatteras  Island  had  permanent  villages 
because  its  land  and  soil  were  sufficient  to 
support  small,  agricultural  populations  that 
practiced  field  rotation. 

Ralph  Lane,  in  a  1586  expedition  up  the 
Chowan  River,  described  one  of  the  large 
mainland  towns  that  was  the  capital  of  the 
Chowanoke  Indians.  Located  on  the  western 
bluffs  of  the  river,  Lane  stated  that  the  capital 
could  "put  700  fighting  men  into  the  field." 
This  figure  would  mean  that  the  total  town 
population  was  at  least  2,100  people.  Whether 
this  figure  was  accurate  or  not,  the  archaeo- 
logical remains  of  Chowanoke  stretch  for  a 
mile  along  the  river.  Post  stains  in  the  ground 
from  Indian  buildings  have  been  discovered. 
Cooking,  storage,  and  refuse  (trash)  pits  have 
produced  artifacts  typical  of  the  Algonquian 
culture.  Radiocarbon  dates  for  these  findings 
range  between  the  years  a.d.  825  and  1640, 
confirming  that  the  town  was  occupied  for 
over  800  years!  There  was  nothing  nomadic 
about  this  settlement. 


This  detail  of  the  Secotan  engraving  shows  clearly  the 
variety  of  foods  the  Algonquians  enjoyed. 
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Artifacts  recovered  from  sites  such  as 
Chowanoke  provide  a  record  of  Indian  life 
before  contact  with  the  English  changed  them 
forever.  The  complexity  of  this  "pre-contact" 
culture  is  shown  in  the  many  objects  it  pro- 
duced that  have  survived  many  centuries  in 
the  ground.  Ceramic  vessels  made  with  crushed 
shell  and  clay,  bone  pins  and  sewing  needles, 
shell  beads  and  ladles,  shell  hoes,  fishing 
equipment  such  as  shell  weights  for  nets  and 
fishhooks,  polished  stone  axes,  and  stone 
arrow  points  have  all  been  excavated.  Charred 
fragments  of  mats  made  from  marsh  grass 
have  been  found,  too.  These  mats  covered 
longhouses  and  served  as  sleeping,  eating,  and 
sitting  mats.  Unfortunately,  items  made  from 
wood  have  decayed  and  been  destroyed,  so 
there  are  no  remaining  examples  of  Algon- 
quian  canoes  or  wooden  utensils  except  those 
depicted  in  John  White's  paintings  and  other 
illustrations  based  on  his  works. 

Archaeological  evidence  has  also  provided 
insight  into  Algonquian  religion.  White's 
paintings  and  other  written  evidence  stressed 
the  importance  of  Indian  priests.  Priests  led 
religious  ceremonies  and  guarded  the  remains 
of  deceased  political  and  religious  leaders. 
White's  painting  of  a  mortuary  temple  showed 
the  skeletons  of  the  leaders  laid  upon  the  floor 
and  covered  with  their  dried  human  skins.  The 
statue  of  the  god  "Kewasa"  guarded  the  build- 
ing. Archaeology  has  added  further  informa- 
tion, however.  The  burial  temples  were  emp- 
tied periodically,  and  the  bodies  were  placed 


along  with  the  bodies  of  other  members  of  the 
nobility  into  a  mass  grave  known  as  an  ossu- 
ary. The  ossuary  contained  as  many  as  sixty 
people  ranging  in  age  from  infants  to  the 
elderly.  Commoners,  though,  were  apparently 
buried  in  single  graves  soon  after  death. 

After  permanent  English  colonization  of 
North  Carolina  began  in  1650,  it  took  less  than 
100  years  for  Carolina  Algonquian  society  to 
disappear  as  a  recognizable  social  or  political 
unit.  The  Chowanoke  were  the  first  to  be 
placed  on  a  reservation  in  Gates  County. 
Other  Indian  units  were  quickly  confined  to 
various  "reserved"  areas.  Suffering  from 
European  diseases  and  starvation,  the  Algon- 
quians  simply  disappeared  or  merged  with  the 
colonial  population.  By  1750  there  was  no 
further  mention  in  colonial  records  of  this 
complex  society  that  gave  us  the  basis  of  our 
modern  agricultural  system,  our  early  settle- 
ment patterns,  and  many  of  our  place  names, 
words,  and  foods.  They  contributed  to  our 
heritage,  and  it  is  fitting  on  this  400th  anni- 
versary of  English  colonization  that  we,  as 
modern  North  Carolinians,  remember  the 
Carolina  Algonquians  who  were  the  first  peo- 
ple to  live  on  this  land. 5^ 


THE  LOST  CAROLINA  ALGONQUIANS 
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SHIPS  LOGBOOK 
by  Thomas  Stephen  Polk 

In  April,  1584,  a  man  named  Walter  Raleigh  drew  up  plans  for  establishing  an 
English  settlement  on  the  coast  of  the  New  World  [now  North  Carolina].  He  sent 
Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe  to  locate  a  good  site  for  a  colony  in  the  region 
to  the  north  of  Spanish  Florida. 

The  following  story  is  mine,  Matthew  Willoughby's,  taken  from  the  ship's  log 
that  I  kept  as  the  ship's  clerk.  I  journeyed  with  Amadas  and  Barlowe  on  their 
voyage  of  exploration.  .  .  . 


April  27,  1584.  We  have  left  the  southwest  coast  of  England  to  search  for  a  good 
site  for  the  proposed  colony.  The  weather  is  fine. 


July  4, 1584.  Our  ships  stopped  for  supplies  in  Puerto  Rico  in  June.  We  took  fresh 
food  and  water  on  board  and  then  resumed  our  journey.  We  sighted  land  today. 


July  13,  1584.  Today  Captains  Amadas  and  Barlowe  anchored  the  ships  near  a 
small  island  [later  known  as  Bodie  Island,  North  Carolina]. 


July  16,  1584.  We  had  thought  the  island  was  uninhabited,  but  today  we  discov- 
ered a  native  in  a  boat.  He  tried  to  speak  with  us,  while  we  asked  him  the  name  of 
this  area.  We  did  not  understand  each  other,  but  the  native  repeated  over  and 
over  again  "Wingandacoa,"  so  we  think  that  that  is  what  they  call  this  place. 
[Wingandacoa  actually  meant  that  the  Indian  thought  the  English  wore  good 
clothes.]  The  Indian  seemed  friendly.  He  came  aboard  our  ship  and  we  gave  him  a 
shirt,  hat,  and  other  gifts.  He  caught  a  boatload  of  fish  and  gave  them  to  us  in 
return. 


Roanoke  Island. 
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July  26, 1584.  Captain  Amadas,  myself,  and  others  have  explored  the  other  island 
[Roanoke  Island].  The  inhabitants  treated  us  well.  We  saw  several  crops  growing 
and  noticed  many  fish  and  types  of  wildlife.  Amadas  and  Barlowe  agreed  that  this 
would  be  an  excellent  site  for  a  settlement.  When  we  head  for  England,  we  are 
going  to  bring  two  Roanoke  Indians  with  us.  Their  names  are  Manteo  and 
Wanchese. 


September  1584.  We  are  back  in  England  after  a  long  voyage  from  Wingandacoa 
[later  named  Virginia  in  honor  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I].  Another  expedition  is 
preparing  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  area  we  explored.  We  were  the  first  to  claim 
that  part  of  the  New  World  for  England  and  for  our  queen,  but  others  will  follow. 
Perhaps  I  will  ship  out  on  the  next  voyage  as  well.  I  think  I  would  like  to  see  those 
fair  sights  again  myself. 

SOURCE: 
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The  Algonquian  Indians  depended  mainly  on  dug-out  canoes  for  transporta- 
tion. The  Algonquians  were  expert  canoeists.  They  created  the  dug-out  part  of 
the  canoe  by  burning  the  center  of  a  tree  and  making  it  hollow. 

The  Algonquians  lived  in  lodges  made  of  bent  saplings  covered  with  bark.  Each 
lodge  probably  housed  grandparents,  parents,  children,  unmarried  daughters, 
and  married  sons  with  their  families. 

These  Indians  planted  many  crops.  There  were  four  kinds  of  maize  (corn), 
which  was  the  most  important  crop  planted.  Good  bread  was  made  from  the 
maize.  They  also  planted  squash,  pumpkins,  many  different  kinds  of  beans  and 
peas,  tobacco,  garden  peppers,  and  sunflowers  for  broth,  oil,  and  bread.  Hunting 
and  fishing  supplied  meat  for  their  diet. 

The  Algonquian  Indians  had  a  special  way  to  bury  their  important  dead.  The 
deceased  were  placed  in  a  temple  where  people  could  honor  them.  Weroans,  the 
tribal  leaders,  were  buried  in  this  way.  Their  bodies  were  dried,  put  in  the  temple, 
and  watched  by  priests.  Later,  the  Algonquians  gathered  the  dead  from  the 
temple  and  placed  them  in  mass  burial  pits.  The  bodies  were  placed  sideways  in 
the  grave  with  their  legs  folded,  and  they  were  wrapped  in  furs,  animal  skins,  or 
mats. 


Jimmy  Eanes 
Tar  Heel  Junior  Historians 
Allen  Junior  High  School 
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LIFE  ON  A  RALPH  LANE  SHIP 
by  Brian  Runger 


European  explorers  who  came  to  the  New  World  in  the  sixteenth  century 
hoped  to  found  colonies  to  honor  their  kings  and  queens.  Upon  the  instruction  of 
Walter  Raleigh,  Amadas  and  Barlowe  arrived  at  Roanoke  Island  in  1584,  claimed 
it  for  England,  and  took  back  such  a  wonderful  report  of  the  land  that  plans  were 
made  for  a  colony  to  go  over  the  next  year. 

Ralph  Lane  sailed  with  Raleigh's  first  colonizing  expedition  in  1585.  The  seven 
ships  that  brought  these  men  to  America  were  of  different  sizes  but  averaged 
100  feet  in  length.  They  carried  two  kinds  of  cargo  in  their  holds,  supplies  needed 
to  complete  the  voyage  and  military  equipment  to  defend  the  fleet  and  colony 
from  attack.  Space  was  tight  and  all  the  goods  had  to  be  carefully  fitted  into  the 
cramped  ships. 

The  ships  of  this  English  fleet  were  commanded  by  the  captain-general.  This 
man,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  held  military  and  judicial  powers.  His  word  was  law 
and  he  ordered  any  fines  and  punishments  he  thought  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  fleet.  Usually  there  was  a  second-in-command  on  a  fleet  called  the  admiral, 
but  Grenville  also  claimed  this  title  for  himself.  The  next  man  in  the  chain-of- 
command  was  Simon  Fernandes,  the  chief  pilot.  The  chief  pilot  selected  the 
course  sailed  by  each  of  the  seven  ships  and  was  responsible  for  getting  the 
colonists  safely  to  Roanoke  Island. 

Some  of  the  various  skills  required  on  board  the  ships  were  master  gunners, 
boatswains,  a  quartermaster,  stewards,  cooks,  coopers,  carpenters,  common 
sailors,  and  occasionally  a  surgeon.  The  surgeon  practiced  rough-and-ready 
medicine — sawing  off  limbs,  sewing  up  cuts,  and  treating  shipboard  diseases. 
Surgery  was  very  risky  because  few  medicines  existed  that  really  helped.  The 
only  anesthesia  available  was  the  "soporific  sponge."  The  patient  inhaled  the 
fumes  from  a  sponge  soaked  in  opium,  hemlock,  and  lettuce,  mulberry,  and  ivy 
juices. 

The  food  aboard  ship  was  terrible.  Each  day  a  man  got  one  pound  of  moldy 
biscuits,  a  gallon  of  watery  beer,  a  pound  of  salted  meat  riddled  with  worms,  and 
perhaps  some  dried  fish  and  cheese. 

How  would  I  have  felt  as  a  crewman  on  one  of  these  ships  ?  I  think  I  would  have 
been  very  scared  not  knowing  where  I  was  going  or  what  to  expect  next.  I  would 
have  struggled  to  stay  alive  in  spite  of  all  the  filth  and  hoped  to  arrive  safely  at 
that  New  World  I  had  heard  so  much  about. 


Brian  Runger 
Martin  '76ers 
Martin  Middle  School 
Raleigh 


English  ship  with  sails,  late  six- 
teenth century. 
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THE  RELUCTANT  VOYAGE 
by  Ginger  May  berry 


We  set  sail  for  the  New  World  on  this  warm  summer's  day  in  the  year  1587. 
Three  years  ago  the  first  voyage  to  the  New  World  was  made.  That  voyage  was 
led  by  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe.  If  what  I've  been  told  is  true,  those 
men  completed  their  journey  without  any  trouble.  They  say  the  new  land  is  rich 
in  beauty  and  food.  I  hope  so.  It  would  be  a  shame  to  go  all  this  way  for  nothing. 

My  mother  is  apprehensive  about  this  trip,  but  my  father  listened  to  the  men 
who  made  the  first  voyage.  Father  was  determined  to  sail  with  John  White 


Ginger  Mayberry  although  Grandfather  begged  him  not  to  leave  England. 

Harmony  Junior  Historians  My  whole  family  is  here  on  board  the  Lion— my  mother  and  father,  Mr.  and 

Harmony  Elementary  School  Mrs.  Ralph  Lane,  Jr.;  my  younger  sister,  Michelle;  my  two  brothers,  Ralph  III  and 

Harmony  James;  and  myself,  Elizabeth  Lane. 
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I  have  noticed  that  the  sailors  are  ill  at  ease.  Although  the  first  voyage  returned 
safely,  they  believe  there  are  terrible  monsters  waiting  to  feast  upon  us.  They  are 
grouchy  and  unfriendly  toward  the  small  children  and  complain  that  we  are 
underfoot.  If  my  patience  can  withstand  months  on  this  ship,  I  will  surely  have 
become  a  woman.  My  mother  laughs  at  this  thought,  saying  I  am  only  a  child,  but 
when  Ralph  and  James  were  thirteen  they  were  considered  men,  not  boys. 

Our  light  dinner  in  the  afternoon  consisted  of  bread,  cheese,  and  milk.  Mother 
is  saving  the  fried  chicken  for  supper.  She  says  it  will  be  our  last  meat  for  months 
so  it  must  be  savored.  The  living  quarters  and  sickening  sea  smell  are  impossible.  I 
finally  climbed  up  to  the  top  deck  but  was  swept  with  a  wave  of  nausea.  One  of 
the  sailors  snickered  scornfully  as  he  walked  by.  The  rocking  and  swaying  of  the 
boat  make  my  stomach  feel  queasy.  I  hope  the  New  World  is  worth  the  suffering 
on  this  ship.  Oh,  I  hope  we  get  there  soon. 


Breakfast  was  horrible,  just  stale  bread  with  water,  and  there  were  bugs  in  the 
food!  I  read  most  of  the  day  while  watching  the  little  ones  play.  Dinner  and  supper 
consisted  of  a  nibble  of  cheese  and  water.  A  salty  smell  and  taste  follows  me 
everywhere.  There  is  no  privacy  on  this  small  ship.  This  journal  is  the  only  place  I 
dare  complain,  because  Daddy  says  that  we  must  seem  contented. 


Dragons,  serpents,  and  aquatic  bulls 
were  among  the  creatures  feared  by 
many  sixteenth-century  sailors.  Repro- 
duced courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum. 
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We've  spent  about  a  month  on  this  horrid  ship.  Last  night  we  ran  into  the 
worst  storm  we  have  yet  had.  Mother  screamed  twice  with  fright.  Many  women 
and  children  are  sick.  Men  seem  to  get  weaker.  I  can't  see  how  sailors  stand  it. 


It  is  now  two  weeks  later.  Mrs.  John  Jacobs  died.  Mother  and  I  were  on  sick 
watch.  Mr.  Jacobs  looked  a  fright  as  he  hugged  his  two  small  children. 


Land  ho!  This  cry  brought  all  of  the  passengers  on  deck  this  morning.  It  was  so 
thrilling.  All  except  four  have  made  it  to  the  New  World.  The  sight  of  this  small, 
wonderful  island  made  us  sing  silently  in  our  hearts.  The  day  is  July  22,  1587. 
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THE  LOST  COLONY 
by  Nancy  Sherwood 


In  the  spring  of  1587, 

not  discouraged  by  his  first  folly, 
A  second  colony  to  America  was 

sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


One  hundred  willing 

women  and  men 
Left  their  native  England 

to  start  over  again. 


In  July  the  travelers 
landed  with  high  hopes 

On  an  east  coast  island 
called  Roanoke. 


Under  the  leadership  of  their 
governor  John  White, 

The  people  tried  hard 
to  start  a  new  life. 


Nancy  Sherwood 
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Sunflower  seeds  went  into 
Algonquian  breads  and  soups. 


The  Roanokes  were  unfriendly 
and  refused  to  share  their  goods. 

Friends  were  found  in  the  Croatans, 
but  kindness  could  not  get  them  food. 


John  White  departed 
to  get  supplies 

To  prevent  the 
colony's  demise. 


England  was  in  fear  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 

in  a  state  of  emergency. 
White  could  not  return  until  after  the  war 

in  the  year  1590. 


John  White  returned  with  the  supplies 
to  find  some  strange  goings-on. 

The  colony  was  deserted  and 
everyone  was  gone. 


But  he  found  clues  to  make  him  think 

the  people  left  the  colony. 
He  wanted  to  travel  to  Croatoan 

because  of  the  word  carved  on  a  tree. 


But  bad  weather  forced  him  to  go  home, 

and  a  carving  on  a  tree 
Was  all  that  was  left 

of  the  Lost  Colony. 


Burrfish  or  Spiny  Box-fish, 
by  John  White.  Their  dis- 
tinctive spines  are  often 
found  in  Algonquian  ar- 
chaeological sites. 


THEORIES  OF  THE  LOST  COLONY 
by  Marsha  Freeman 


There  have  been  many  theories  of  what  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Lost 
Colony.  Here  are  some  examples.  The  colonists  might  have  been  killed  by  the 
Indians.  Some  might  have  tried  to  sail  back  to  England  and  drowned.  Some  might 
have  moved  to  Croatoan  Island  and  lived  with  the  Indians.  Some  may  have  been 
killed  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  theory  I  believe  is  that  the  Lost  Colony  has  some  connection  with  the 
Lumbee  Indians.  I  say  this  because  many  years  ago  the  Lumber  River  was  known 
for  its  good  fishing.  The  colonists  needed  food  and  might  have  used  the  river  as  a 
source  of  food.  The  land  in  Robeson  County  also  is  good  for  farming,  and  maybe 
the  colonists  had  farms  there.  The  climate  is  good,  too. 

Some  of  the  Lumbee  Indians  of  Robeson  County  have  last  names  similar  to 
those  of  people  in  the  Lost  Colony.  The  Lumbees  might  be  relatives  of  the  people 
of  the  Lost  Colony. 

So  what  really  happened  to  John  White's  colony?  Nobody  knows  for  sure  and 
we  probably  never  will. 
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Water  oaks  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  beach  on  Roanoke  Island. 


It  was  a  sultry  day  in  August,  1587.  At  any 
time  a  tropical  storm  could  unleash  its  fury  on 
the  Outer  Banks  and  Roanoke  Island.  The 
weather  was  only  one  of  the  problems  that 
faced  the  harried  governor,  John  White.  He 
had  been  selected  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be 
the  leader  of  this  latest  attempt  to  establish  an 
English  settlement  in  the  New  World.  Raleigh's 
earlier  colony  had  ended  in  failure.  Governor 
White  did  not  want  his  group  to  share  the 
same  fate  and  difficulties  were  already 
occurring. 

The  trip  over  from  England  had  been  long 
and  exhausting.  For  seventy-five  days  the  lit- 
tle band  endured  seasickness,  spoiled  food, 
and  cramped  quarters.  When  they  reached  the 
Outer  Banks  on  July  22,  1587,  the  captain  of 
the  fleet,  Simon  Fernandes,  refused  to  carry 
the  settlers  on  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  where 
Raleigh  had  ordered  them  to  settle.  So  Roa- 
noke Island  was  destined  to  be  their  new 
home — at  least  for  a  while. 

Their  arrival  in  the  New  World  so  late  in  the 
year  created  an  immediate  problem  for  the 
English.  They  would  need  extra  supplies  to  get 
them  through  the  winter  until  their  crops 
could  be  grown  and  harvested  next  year.  The 
settlers  all  agreed  that  their  governor  was  the 


man  to  return  to  England  for  the  supplies 
since  he  knew  what  was  needed  and  held  some 
influence  with  Raleigh.  But  Governor  White 
dreaded  the  trip.  He  disliked  leaving  his 
belongings  and  family  behind  in  an  uncertain 
land.  Nevertheless,  he  agreed  to  return  to 
England  in  August  in  an  effort  to  save  his 
colony.  White  left  a  small  boat  called  a  pinnace 
with  the  settlers  for  their  use  and  ordered  that 
if  the  colonists  left  Roanoke  Island  they  should 
leave  a  message  for  him  indicating  where  they 
had  gone.  It  was  also  agreed  that  if  they  were 
in  danger  they  would  carve  a  cross  above  the 
message. 

When  White  reached  England  he  found 
things  in  an  uproar.  The  Spanish  enemy  was 
expected  to  attack  the  kingdom  at  any  time. 
White  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  send  relief 
expeditions  to  the  116  English  subjects  in 
America,  but  the  defense  of  the  homeland 
overset  these  plans.  Finally,  three  years  after 
his  departure,  White  returned  to  Roanoke  in 
August,  1590.  By  that  time  Raleigh's  interests 
had  turned  to  other  ventures,  however,  and 
Governor  White  came  as  a  lowly  passenger  in 
a  fleet  bound  for  the  West  Indies. 

Excitement  gripped  White  as  the  ships 
approached  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Soon  he 
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"The  Arrival  of  the  Englishmen,"  engraved  by 
Theodor  de  Bry,  highlighted  Roanoke  Island 
and  pinpointed  the  Roanoke  Indian  village  on 
the  island. 

would  see  his  friends  once  again.  His  grand- 
daughter, little  Virginia  Dare,  would  be  three 
years  old.  He  could  tell  her  tales  of  English 
bravery  on  the  high  seas  and  of  the  defeat  of 
the  dreaded  Spanish  Armada.  It  would  be  a 
joyous  reunion. 


Algonquian  hunters,  using  six-foot  bows,  provided  food  for 
their  families.  Did  they  help  feed  the  English  as  well? 


It  was  nearly  dark  when  some  sailors  from 
the  Hopewell  and  Moonlight  rowed  White  to 
Roanoke  Island.  They  blew  horns  and  sang 
English  songs  to  let  the  settlers  know  that  at 
long  last  aid  had  arrived.  The  following  day,  at 
first  light,  they  waded  ashore,  calling  to  their 
countrymen.  But  they  called  in  vain.  They 
were  met  with  the  silence  of  the  wilderness 
broken  only  by  the  occasional  scream  of  a  fish 
hawk.  Weeds  grew  in  the  ruins  of  abandoned 
houses.  White  found  one  tree  marked  with  the 
letters  CRO  and  the  word  CROATOAN  carved 
on  a  post  of  the  palisade  built  by  the  missing 
colonists.  In  neither  case  was  the  distress  sig- 
nal of  a  cross  included. 

The  search  party  returned  to  their  vessels 
just  as  a  terrible  storm  struck  the  Outer 
Banks.  If  the  ships  did  not  head  for  the  open 
sea,  they  would  certainly  be  wrecked  in  the 
shallow  water.  The  decision  was  made  to 
abandon  the  planned  search  of  Croatoan  Island, 
and  the  ships  sailed  away  while  they  could, 
leaving  behind  an  enduring  mystery. 

What  happened  to  the  Lost  Colony?  For 
nearly  four  hundred  years  people  have  ex- 
amined the  evidence  and  reached  a  number  of 
conclusions  about  the  fate  of  those  116  settlers. 
Listed  below  are  seven  of  the  many  opinions 
developed  to  solve  the  puzzle.  Not  every  the- 
ory is  as  well-supported  with  evidence  as  oth- 
ers, but  all  of  them  are  really  only  educated 
guesses. 

1.  The  colonists  may  have  been  killed  by 
Indians  shortly  after  Governor  White  left 
Roanoke  in  1587.  Several  Indian  groups  op- 
posed English  colonization  and  had  already 
fought  with  the  English.  Indians  certainly 
outnumbered  the  English,  and  a  determined 
tribe  could  have  destroyed  the  settlers. 

2.  They  may  have  resettled  in  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  area  (in  present-day  Virginia)  and 
lived  for  many  years  with  the  Chesepian  Indi- 
ans, only  to  be  killed  or  captured  by  Indians 
allied  with  Powhatan  around  1605.  Powhatan 
was  at  war  with  some  Algonquian  Indians, 
among  them  the  Chesepians,  whose  lands 
bordered  his  territory  in  Virginia.  He  also 
feared  the  claims  of  the  English  to  Indian 
lands. 

3.  Perhaps  the  settlers  moved  inland  or  to 
Croatoan  Island  where  they  joined  with  one  of 
the  Indian  tribes  or  died  out  over  the  years.  It 
is  known  that  the  colonists  were  befriended  by 
some  of  the  Algonquians  and  that  they  de- 
pended heavily  on  food  supplied  by  the  Indi- 
ans. As  food  and  clothing  disappeared,  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  English  to  adopt 
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the  customs  and  habits  of  their  Algonquian 
neighbors.  Once  secure,  they  perhaps  lived 
near  the  Indians  or  mingled  with  them  until 
the  colonists  died  a  peaceful  death. 

4.  Maybe  the  colonists  died  from  an  epidemic 
or  starvation  shortly  after  White's  departure. 
They  undoubtedly  suffered  from  hunger,  and 
this  could  have  weakened  them  to  the  point 
that  they  succumbed  to  disease  or  famine. 

5.  Tired  of  waiting  for  White,  the  colonists 
may  have  tried  without  success  to  sail  home  to 
England.  The  pinnace  left  by  White  was  too 
small  to  hold  all  116  settlers,  however,  so 
either  some  stayed  behind  or  they  built  a 
bigger  ship.  Of  course,  the  colonists  would 
have  needed  special  skills  and  tools  to  build  a 
seaworthy  vessel  and  navigate  it  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  ocean. 

6.  Since  few  artifacts  have  been  found  on 
Roanoke  Island,  it  is  possible  that  a  hurricane 
accompanied  by  an  extremely  high  tide  killed 
the  settlers  and  swept  away  the  colony.  Keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  John  White  did  find  a 
fort,  papers,  and  other  items  when  he  returned 
in  1590,  so  the  storm  idea  may  not  be  valid. 

7.  Perhaps  the  Spanish,  who  had  colonies 
farther  south  in  the  New  World,  killed  or  cap- 
tured the  English  settlers.  The  Spanish  did 
send  an  armed  expedition  against  the  John 
White  colony  in  1588.  Troops  in  this  expedi- 
tion even  landed  at  the  Outer  Banks,  where 
they  reported  finding  evidence  of  English 
occupation.  The  Spanish,  though,  were  still 
searching  for  the  colony  in  1600,  so  it  seems 
unlikely  that  they  ever  found  the  colonists. 

Do  you  agree  with  any  of  these  ideas  about 
what  happened  to  the  English  settlers?  Per- 
haps after  you  have  studied  all  the  tantalizing 
clues,  you  will  reach  a  different  conclusion 
about  the  fate  of  the  colonists  left  on  Roanoke 
Island  four  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  fascinating 
topic  that  requires  detective  work  and  love  of  a 
good  mystery.?^" 


The  Spanish  sent  an  expedition  against  the  John  White 
colony.  They  landed  on  the  Outer  Banks  in  1588  but  found 
no  people.  Some  historians  have  speculated  that  the  Span- 
ish returned  and  killed  or  captured  the  colonists. 
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On  the  Road 

Fort  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island.  This  national  historic 
site  offers  visitors  a  chance  to  step  back  400  years  into 
North  Carolina's  history.  The  reconstructed  fort  dupli- 
cates the  one  built  by  Ralph  Lane  and  his  men  in  1585. 
Park  rangers  portraying  colonists  and  soldiers  describe 
colonial  life  on  the  island.  A  visitor  center  features  Eliz- 
abethan music,  strolling  musicians,  and  a  short  movie 
describing  the  fort  and  the  colonists.  On  August  18  of 
each  year  there  is  a  celebration  of  Virginia  Dare's  birth- 
day. A  very  special  party  will  be  held  in  1987  for  her 
400th  birthday.  The  fort  is  open  year  round,  with  inter- 
pretive programs  offered  each  summer  from  mid-June 
through  September. 

"Raleigh  &  Roanoke,"  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  Raleigh.  Sixteenth-century  armor  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  a  golden  medallion  created  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  I,  eighteen  of  John  White's  original  watercolors 
depicting  life  on  or  around  Roanoke  Island  four  hundred 
years  ago — all  these  items  and  more  will  be  part  of  the 
"Raleigh  &  Roanoke"  exhibition  at  the  museum  from 
March  8  through  June  6, 1985.  The  exhibit,  on  loan  from 
the  British  Library  in  London,  is  part  of  the  celebration 
of  America's  400th  anniversary.  Also  included  in  the 
second  floor  exhibit  area  is  a  Discovery  Room  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  to  learn  more  about  Elizabethan  dress, 
ships,  and  navigational  tools,  and  about  the  Carolina 
Algonquian  Indians  who  lived  along  the  coast  400  years 
ago.  The  Discovery  Room  will  feature  "hands-on"  games 
and  activities.  The  museum  will  be  open  during  special 
hours  for  the  duration  of  the  exhibit:  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursday  from  9:00  a.m.-8:00  p.m.;  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  from  9:00  A.M. -5:00  p.m.;  and  Sunday 
from  1:00  p.m.-6:00  p.m. 

"Elizabethan  Faire,"  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History,  Raleigh.  An  Elizabethan  market  scene,  open 
to  the  public,  will  be  recreated  at  the  museum  on  March 
9, 1985,  from  12:00  p.m. -7:00  p.m.  Singers,  musicians,  and 
actors  will  circulate  with  the  audience,  as  will  jugglers 
and  acrobats.  Different  guildsmen  will  demonstrate  their 
skills,  as  will  costumed  Elizabethan  "characters"  like  a 
tinker  and  a  fortune  teller.  The  fair  will  occupy  the  first 
floor  and  mezzanine  of  the  museum,  while  the  second 
floor  will  consist  solely  of  the  "Raleigh  &  Roanoke" 
exhibit  and  the  accompanying  Discovery  Room. 

Tryon  Palace,  New  Bern.  The  palace  is  sponsoring 
tours  on  two  special  topics  for  school  groups.  One,  on 
children's  lives  in  the  colonial  period,  is  for  third  and 


fourth  graders.  The  second  tour  covers  colonial  living 
and  is  aimed  at  students  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The 
tours  are  available  from  September  through  November, 
and  January  through  March  15.  The  tours  bring  eigh- 
teenth-century life  closer  to  modern  students  and  allow 
the  visitors  to  participate  in  candle  dipping,  basket- 
making,  spinning  and  weaving,  and  hand-dyeing  baskets 
and  wool.  For  further  information  call  (919)  638-1560. 

At  the  Video 

"Fanfaire:  An  Elizabethan  Festival,"  is  a  unique  pro- 
gram for  all  school  groups  studying  the  events  of  the 
400th  anniversary  celebration.  The  half-hour  video  pro- 
duction highlights  the  Elizabethan  era — the  people,  their 
lives,  and  their  forms  of  entertainment.  Students  will  see 
an  Elizabethan  festival  in  progress  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  many  of  the  craftsmen  talk  about  their 
trades.  Both  entertaining  and  educational,  the  program 
includes  a  study  unit.  Copies  are  available  through  the 
social  studies  coordinators  in  the  eight  regional  school 
districts  throughout  the  state.  Individual  copies  also  will 
be  given  to  each  school  system  in  northeastern  North 
Carolina.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Museum  of 
the  Albemarle,  Route  6,  Highway  17  South,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.C.  27909,  or  call  (919)  335-1453. 


Margaret  Lowell  as  a  beggar  woman  in  "Fanfaire: 
An  Elizabethan  Festival." 
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WHAT'S  NEW  WITH  YOU? 
 z  — *  


The  Carver  Junior  Historians,  Pinetops, 
won  a  trip  to  the  Elizabeth  II  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  North  Carolina  Museum  of 
History  Building  Campaign. 


Correction:  The  picture  on  page  22  of  the 
Fall  1984  issue  is  Walter  Clark  of  the  17th 
North  Carolina  Regiment.  We  apologize  for 
the  error. 


Junior  historians  should  be  working  now  on  projects  for  our  annual  contest. 
With  the  broad  range  of  categories,  club  members  will  be  able  to  find  areas  of 
interest  to  them.  Each  year  our  program  grows  in  size,  and  this  growth  is 
reflected  in  a  continual  increase  in  the  number  of  projects  entered.  Detailed 
contest  information  can  be  found  in  your  adviser's  copy  of  the  Tar  Heel  ]unior 
Historian  Manual:  Adviser  Handbook  and  Student  Guide. 

Awards  Day  1985  will  mark  the  thirty-second  anniversary  of  the  THJHA.  This 
year's  celebration  will  again  take  place  on  the  Peace  College  campus.  Please  mark 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  of  May  23-24,  1985,  on  your  calendar.  All  workshops 
will  relate  to  the  theme  of  the  "Raleigh  &  Roanoke"  exhibit  at  the  museum. 
Remember  the  various  deadlines  for  project  categories.  Photography  contest 
entries  are  due  February  11;  literary  entries,  April  8;  artifact  search  forms,  May  1; 
media  entries,  Youth  Preservation  Award,  and  oral  history  and  community 
service  entries,  May  6;  and  arts  entries,  May  23. 

The  theme  for  National  History  Day  1985  is  "Triumphs  &  Tragedies  in 
History."  The  state  contest  will  be  held  at  UNC-Charlotte  on  April  27.  The 
national  contest  will  be  from  June  11-15,  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
Maryland.  The  THJHA  strongly  supports  National  History  Day  and  junior 
historians  are  encouraged  to  participate.  However,  please  remember  that  contest 
rules  for  National  History  Day  are  different  from  our  rules.  For  additional 
information  on  National  History  Day,  please  write  to  Dr.  Robert  Rieke,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  UNC-Charlotte,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28223. 


CLUB  ACTIVITIES 


The  Georgia  Sea  Island  Singers 
(Frankie  and  Doug  Quimby)  per- 
formed traditional  slave  dances  and 
games  for  the  Malcolm  Blue  Junior 
Historians  and  visitors  at  the  annual 
crafts  festival  held  in  Aberdeen. 


CARVER  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIAN  CLUB,  Carver  Elementary 
School,  Pinetops.  Twenty  members  of  the  club  visited  the  Elizabeth  11,  Fort 
Raleigh,  and  other  places  of  interest  in  the  Manteo  area  as  guests  of  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  History.  They  won  their  trip  by  participating  in  the  muse- 
um's building-campaign  contest  held  for  junior  historians.  The  club  raised  $200 
for  the  museum's  new  building,  more  than  any  other  junior  historian  club.  The 
money  came  from  the  proceeds  of  a  bake  sale  and  a  yard  sale.  Violet  M.  Carlton, 

adviser  ASHEBORO  JUNIOR  HIGH  SOCIAL  STUDIES  CLUB,  Asheboro 

Junior  High  School,  Asheboro.  Club  members  compiled  a  school  history  entitled 
"From  Cat  Chat  to  Comet  Tales."  The  book,  a  collage  of  newspaper  clippings, 
pictures,  and  letters,  costs  $2.00.  Members  of  the  school  history  committee  that 
published  the  book  are  Karen  Atwood,  Amy  Kearns,  Heidi  Seawell,  Tina  Stephen- 
son, and  Lucy  Yates.  Doris  Lucas,  adviser. . . .  THE  ADVENTURERS,  Swansboro 
Junior  High  School,  Swansboro.  At  an  October  meeting  the  club  made  plans  for 
raising  money  through  a  bake  sale  and  for  taking  photographs  of  historic  sites  in 
Onslow  County.  The  photos  will  be  used  in  a  club  scrapbook  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  library.  Teresita  Cooper,  secretary. . . .  JAYBIRD  JUNIOR  HISTO- 
RIAN CLUB,  Allen  Jay  Middle  School,  High  Point.  Junior  historians  met  in 
October  and  decided  to  hold  a  series  of  debates,  with  club  members  representing 
local,  state,  and  national  political  candidates.  Other  activities  planned  are  writing 
letters  to  pen-pals  and  visiting  area  nursing  homes.  Sandra  Coltrane,  secretary. . . . 
WENTWORTH  TAR  HEEL  JUNIOR  HISTORIANS,  Wentworth  School,  Went- 
worth.  Wentworth's  junior  historians  helped  to  clean  the  Wright  Tavern.  Tom 
Butler  is  working  on  his  Eagle  Scout  Award  through  his  work  at  the  tavern.  The 
club  will  also  be  donating  books  about  North  Carolina  to  the  Wentworth  Library. 
Tish  King,  secretary. 
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A  NEW  DEAL  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

by  Joseph  F.  Steelman* 


The  decade  that  followed  the  First  World  War, 
1919  through  1929,  has  often  been  called  an  era  of 
prosperity,  the  "roaring  twenties,"  a  boom  time  for 
stock  market  gambling  and  speculation.  Econo- 
mists and  political  leaders  of  those  years  foresaw 
unending  material  growth  and  only  a  few  ques- 
tioned the  giddy  optimism  of  boosters  and  promot- 
ers. The  stock  market  crash  of  October,  1929, 
ended  abruptly  this  age  of  promise  and  ushered  in 
what  has  become  known  as  the  Great  Depression. 
It  was  indeed  the  most  severe  economic  crisis  in 
American  history,  and  recovery  had  not  been 
accomplished  fully  by  1939  when  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out  in  Europe. 

Those  who  endured  the  Great  Depression  still 
have  vivid  memories  of  this  trying  time.  The  most 
poignant  incidents  that  I  can  recall  took  place  when 
destitute  cotton  mill  town  families,  carrying  their 
personal  belongings  in  tattered  suitcases  and  boxes, 
came  by  our  family  farm  in  western  North  Carolina 
begging  for  food  and  shelter.  Unemployed  and 
homeless,  they  hoped  to  join  parents  or  relatives 
and  somehow  eke  out  a  living  from  the  land. 

With  millions  of  people  jobless  and  desperate, 
charitable  organizations  such  as  the  Salvation  Army 
and  American  Red  Cross  were  soon  unable  to 
satisfy  urgent  needs.  Private  charities,  church  and 
civic  groups,  and  the  many  who  were  compassion- 
ate [concerned]  toward  human  misery  tried  to  offer 
relief,  but  it  was  never  enough.  As  the  depression 
wore  on,  depositors  lost  their  savings  in  banks  that 
failed  or  closed;  workers  and  suppliers  could  not  be 
paid  by  bankrupt  businesses,  and  many  public  ser- 
vants were  dismissed  or  not  paid  by  state,  county, 
and  city  agencies.  Economic  losses  can  hardly  be 
calculated  in  monetary  terms,  and  the  social  and 
psychological  damages  wrought  by  such  a  pro- 
longed crisis  were  staggering. 

While  the*  federal  government  under  President 
Herbert  Hoover's  administration  attempted  to 
provide  some  work  and  financial  relief,  the  effects 
of  the  depression  nonetheless  worsened  from  1929 
to  1932.  Clearly  more  drastic  measures  were 
required  to  avert  further  tragedy.  Amidst  these 
circumstances  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected 


president  in  1932,  and  with  his  inauguration  the 
New  Deal  was  launched  in  1933. 

Roosevelt's  immediate  goal  was  to  provide  relief 
in  the  form  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  the 
needy.  Oftentimes  this  was  made  through  an  out- 
right dole  or  monetary  allowance.  But  the  long- 
range  objectives  of  his  program  called  for  public 
works  projects  to  construct  facilities  like  roads  and 
sewers  that  were  needed;  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment; and  the  stimulation  of  the  economy.  The 
scope  and  extent  of  these  endeavors  continue  to 
fascinate  historians.  For  high  school  and  college 
students  the  National  Youth  Administration  pro- 
vided part-time  jobs  that  enabled  thousands  to 
complete  their  education.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
work  in  this  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  employed  young  men  in  reforestation  efforts, 
conservation  work,  and  in  the  construction  and 
landscaping  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  The  North 
Carolina  Symphony  was  launched  as  a  work  relief 
opportunity  for  musicians.  Historians,  poets, 
playwrights,  and  artists  in  this  state  were  engaged 
in  creative  activity  that  left  enduring  legacies  for 
future  generations.  Laborers  erected  school  and 
college  buildings,  courthouses,  town  halls,  streets, 
sidewalks,  waterworks,  roads,  and  airports.  A  com- 
monplace sign  that  was  proudly  displayed  at  this 
time  announced  "MEN  WORKING." 

In  order  to  achieve  relief,  recovery,  and  reform, 
the  New  Deal  assisted  farmers  to  control  crop  pro- 
duction, conserve  soil,  and  boost  prices.  It  brought 
rural  electrification  to  most  of  the  state.  Through 
loans  to  businesses  it  prevented  inevitable  bank- 
ruptcies. When  banks  finally  reopened,  the  accounts 
of  their  depositors  were  insured  against  failures. 
The  rights  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
lectively in  unions  were  protected,  and  wage-and- 
hour  legislation  enhanced  their  earnings.  With  the 
passage  of  social  security  legislation,  important 
benefits  were  provided  to  unemployed,  disabled, 
aged,  and  retired  workers.  Altogether,  the  changes 
secured  in  the  New  Deal  were  among  the  most 
profound  in  American  history.  It  is  therefore  appro- 
priate that  this  phase  of  our  past  be  marked  for 
study  and  reflection. 


'Professor  of  History  Emeritus,  East  Carolina  University,  Greenville 


This  North  Carolina  boy,  the  son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  faced  a  hard  day's  labor  on  this  July  morning  in  1936.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  all  the  days  of  hard  work  facing  him,  or  perhaps  he  dreamed  of  a  better  life  for  himself  and  his  family.  This  picture  is 
from  the  Farm  Security  Administration  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  hereinafter  cited  as  the  FSA. 
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On  March  12,  1933,  FDR  sat  before  a  microphone  and 
delivered  his  first  "fireside  chat"  over  the  radio  to  millions 
of  listening  Americans.  Roosevelt  saw  the  need  to  reas- 
sure people  quickly  on  the  stability  of  American  govern- 
ment and  banks.  His  methods  worked.  Americans  began 
making  bank  deposits  again  as  national  confidence 
returned. 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE 
GREAT  DEPRESSION 

by  William  E.  Leuchtenburg* 


When  historians  were  asked  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  grade  each  of  the  American  presi- 
dents, they  decided  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  was  the  second  best  president  of  all 
time — greater  even  than  George  Washington — 
with  only  Abraham  Lincoln  ahead  of  him.  Why 
did  he  get  such  a  high  grade?  For  a  lot  of 
reasons.  He  served  longer  than  any  other  pres- 
ident, more  than  twelve  years.  He  led  the 
country  to  victory  in  the  Second  World  War. 
He  helped  to  found  the  United  Nations.  But 
probably  most  important,  he  brought  the 
country  through  the  worst  depression  it  has 
ever  known  and  made  the  national  govern- 
ment in  Washington  much  more  important  in 
our  lives. 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  became  president 
on  March  4,  1933,  this  country  was  in  the 
depths  of  the  worst  depression  it  has  ever 
known.  Millions  upon  millions  of  men  and 
women  had  been  thrown  out  of  their  jobs,  at 


least  one  fourth  of  the  nation's  workers.  In  a 
city  such  as  Asheville,  90  percent  of  the  men 
who  worked  at  crafts  like  bricklaying  lost  their 
jobs.  Still  worse,  95  percent  of  the  musicians 
became  unemployed.  A  few  Americans  had  so 
little  to  eat  that  they  starved  to  death,  and 
many  others  no  longer  had  any  money  to  pay 
for  their  homes.  They  had  to  live  in  shacks, 
even  sometimes  in  caves.  The  depression  was 
particularly  hard  on  black  people  who  were 
often  the  first  to  be  fired  and  the  last  to  receive 
help. 

Today  we  assume  that  in  such  an  awful  time 
the  national  government  should  step  in  to  help 
out.  But  in  those  days,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  country  was  not  used  to  that 
idea.  As  a  result,  millions  of  Americans  had  no 
one  to  provide  them  food  or  a  chance  to  work. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  wanted  to  change  that. 
When  the  Democratic  party  nominated  him 
for  president  in  the  summer  of  1932,  he  flew  to 
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the  convention  in  Chicago  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation in  person,  something  that  other  presi- 
dential candidates  had  never  done.  Not  many 
people  traveled  in  airplanes  then  either,  and  by 
doing  so  he  showed  that  he  was  a  man  of 
courage  who  would  not  let  the  fact  that  he  was 
crippled  by  polio  limit  him  in  any  way.  When 
he  got  to  Chicago,  he  told  the  convention,  "I 
pledge  you,  I  pledge  myself,  to  a  new  deal  for 
the  American  people."  And  during  his  presi- 
dency, especially  during  his  first  term,  he  made 
it  possible  for  American  citizens  to  earn  money 
working  for  the  government  at  jobs  like  repair- 
ing roads,  even  at  jobs  like  painting  pictures  or 
acting  in  plays. 

President  Roosevelt  was  especially  concerned 
about  young  people.  When  he  took  office,  mil- 
lions of  young  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina 
and  other  states  could  not  afford  to  go  to 
school  but  were  forced  to  look  for  work.  In 
North  Carolina  many  children  worked  long, 
hard  hours  in  mills  for  very  little  pay.  The  New 
Deal  helped  stop  many  of  the  abuses  of  child 
labor  in  America.  One  of  the  president's  pro- 
grams, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  put 
jobless  young  men  to  work  in  the  forests. 
Many  of  the  fine,  tall  trees  we  see  in  North 
Carolina  today  were  planted  by  the  CCC  boys, 
"Roosevelt's  forest  army."  And  FDR,  as  people 
called  him,  also  arranged  for  young  people  to 
get  part-time  jobs  so  that  they  could  stay  in 
college.  One  such  student,  who  was  able  to  get 
a  government  job  while  he  was  attending 
Duke  University  in  Durham,  later  became 
president  of  the  United  States:  Richard  M. 
Nixon. 


Roosevelt  also  wanted  to  make  permanent 
changes  that  would  go  on  even  after  the 
depression  ended.  He  thought  it  was  wrong 
for  people  to  work  hard  all  their  lives  and  then 
have  to  go  to  a  poorhouse  when  they  were  old. 
He  asked  Congress  to  put  together  a  plan  so 
that  a  little  money  was  taken  and  saved  each 
week  both  from  a  worker's  pay  and  from  his 
employer,  so  that  when  the  worker  got  old  he 
would  have  something  to  live  on.  That  is  what 
we  call  "social  security."  He  also  thought  it 
wrong  for  a  worker  to  lose  his  job  and  have  no 
money  to  feed  himself  and  his  family.  Con- 
gress agreed  to  another  plan  that  gave  a  jobless 
worker  money  for  several  months  so  that  he 
would  be  secure  while  he  looked  for  another 
job.  This  is  what  we  call  "unemployment  com- 
pensation." Other  changes  that  began  in  the 
1930s  also  continued  long  after  Roosevelt  died 
in  1945  and  are  still  here  today — the  great 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  dams,  regulation 
of  business,  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  gov- 
ernment help  to  North  Carolina  tobacco  farm- 
ers, big  public  housing  projects  in  the  cities, 
hot  lunches  for  schoolchildren,  and  many, 
many  more. 

Not  all  of  FDR's  ideas  were  good  ones,  and 
some  did  not  work  as  well  as  he  had  hoped.  But 
he  made  so  many  changes  that  did  help  people 
who  were  down  and  out  that  ever  since  then 
we  have  looked  toward  the  national  govern- 
ment in  Washington  for  help  in  times  of  trou- 
ble. That  is  a  very  important  reason  why  histo- 
rians today  rank  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  as 
the  greatest  president  of  the  last  century. c£U 


Cartoon,  1933.  Roosevelt  attacked  the 
depression  with  speed,  determination, 
and  a  willingness  to  experiment  with 
new  programs.  The  energetic  crea- 
tion of  the  New  Deal  during  FDR's 
first  100  days  in  office  symbolized  his 
belief  that,  "The  only  thing  to  fear  is 
fear  itself." 


RESCUING  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 

by  David  L.  Smiley* 

The  date  was  January  20,  1937,  and  the 
scene  was  at  the  United  States  Capitol,  where 
a  stage  had  been  set  for  a  presidential  inaugu- 
ration. It  was  the  first  inaugural  held  in  Janu- 
ary, authorized  by  the  approval  in  1933  of  the 
Twentieth  Amendment,  and  it  was  the  second 
for  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

To  take  the  oath  of  office  Roosevelt  stood 
before  a  large  gathering,  supported  by  his 
powerful  arms  and  by  clumsy  steel  braces  on 
his  legs.  Unable  to  stand  or  walk  without  help, 
he  shared  the  pain  of  his  fellow  citizens  who 
were  crippled  and  confused  by  the  most  serious 
economic  disaster  in  American  history. 

There  was  reason  for  pain  and  fear  in  Amer- 
ica. Beginning  eight  years  before  that  January 
inauguration  day,  the  businesses  of  the  coun- 
try had  faltered  and  failed,  plunging  America 
into  the  Great  Depression.  Millions  of  workers 
lost  their  jobs,  and  until  1933  there  were  few 
government  relief  programs  to  help  them. 
Even  for  those  who  could  work,  wages  and 
salaries  dropped  so  sharply  that  no  one  felt 
secure.  Companies  by  the  thousands  were 
unable  to  pay  their  debts  and  went  bankrupt  or 
laid  off  workers.  Between  1929  and  1933 
nearly  ten  thousand  banks  were  forced  to  close 
their  doors  in  the  United  States,  swallowing 
up  savings  accounts. 

It  was  a  major  crisis,  one  that  people  met  as 
best  they  could.  Hopeless  men  in  shabby  cloth- 
ing stood  on  street  corners  trying  to  sell 
oranges  to  other  hopeless  men  trying  to  sell 
apples.  Many  families  were  forced  to  live  for  a 
week  on  nothing  but  a  single  loaf  of  bread. 
Others  picked  dandelion  leaves  or  ate  rotting 
vegetables  thrown  out  by  the  grocers.  City 
dwellers  planted  food  crops  in  flower  beds  or 
moved  in  with  a  relative  in  the  country  to  grow 
a  few  carrots.  Mothers  who  had  nothing  to 
cook  complained  of  forgetting  how  to  cook, 
and  children  lost  their  appetites  when  served 
another  bowl  of  the  cornmeal  mush  they  had 
eaten  for  months. 

In  these  troubled  times,  North  Carolina 
people  came  to  know  the  sharp  sting  of  eco- 
nomic distress.  The  state  was  still  largely  rural 
and  agricultural,  so  that  hungry  people  might 
find  eggs,  or  nuts,  or  berries.  Lucky  ones  could 
fry  a  chicken  or  simmer  a  squirrel  stew.  But 
many  families  felt  hunger  and  had  little  money 
to  spare  for  clothing  or  entertainment. 


Son  of  a  North  Carolina  tenant  farmer,  April,  1938.  FSA,  Library 
of  Congress. 


The  extreme  poverty  of  North  Carolina's 
rural  and  urban  populations  is  hard  to  describe 
adequately.  The  values  for  pounds  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  were  measured  in  pennies.  King 
Cotton  was  sick  everywhere  in  the  South,  and 
all  who  earned  a  living  from  the  fiber,  whether 
in  the  field  or  textile  mill,  felt  it.  Thousands  of 
tenant  and  small  farmers  who  operated  tobacco 
farms  were  displaced  from  the  land  before 
1932  because  of  the  low  prices.  Larger  farmers 
were  close  to  losing  their  farms  too,  because  of 
debts  they  owed  on  bank  loans  and  because  of 
the  loss  of  credit  facilities  when  the  banks 
failed.  Farm  income  in  the  state  fell  by  two 
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thirds,  from  $283,000,000  in  1928  to  just 
$97,000,000  in  1933. 

Industrial  workers  suffered  even  more.  The 
falling  profits  of  mill  owners  caused  them  to 
cut  production  by  firing  workers.  By  1931  over 
100,000  wage  earners  were  out  on  the  streets, 
and  the  number  of  unemployed  continued  to 
rise  over  the  next  few  years.  Industries  like 
textiles  and  furniture  were  on  a  two-  or  three- 
day  work  week. 

As  the  effects  of  the  economic  collapse 
became  evident,  people  began  to  question  the 
American  dream  of  plenty  for  all  and  a  chicken 
in  every  pot.  Some  feared,  in  fact,  that  the 
dream  had  turned  to  nightmare  and  good 
times  would  never  return.  People  worried  that 
Americans  felt  beaten  and  hopeless,  or  that 
they  had  failed  themselves  and  their  families 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

People  needed  help  and  quickly.  Public  and 
private  charities  could  not  handle  the  upheaval 
alone.  On  that  January  day  in  1937,  President 
Roosevelt  recognized  the  depth  of  the  prob- 
lem. What  he  saw  in  the  country  was  discour- 
agement and  the  waste  of  skills  and  talents.  "I 
see  a  great  nation,  upon  a  great  continent, 
blessed  with  the  great  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources," he  said.  But  he  also  saw  "one-third  of 


a  nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished,"  and 
Roosevelt  was  determined  to  rescue  the  dream 
of  a  rich  land  offering  opportunity  to  all. 
"Here,"  he  told  the  country,  "is  the  challenge 
to  our  democracy." 

The  great  achievement  of  the  New  Deal  was 
the  acceptance  of  that  challenge.  In  this  state, 
tobacco  and  cotton  farmers  needed  mandatory 
[enforced]  crop  controls  to  raise  prices.  The 
New  Deal  gave  them  this  program  with  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  acts.  Textile  busi- 
nessmen faced  the  same  problem  of  overpro- 
duction and  wanted  legal  controls,  too.  They 
cooperated  in  improving  wages  and  hours  for 
their  workers  in  return  for  assistance  from 
New  Dealers  in  production  controls.  To  put 
unemployed  Tar  Heels  to  work,  the  New  Deal 
offered  construction  programs  to  build  schools, 
hospitals,  post  offices,  and  airports,  and  it 
helped  women  find  work  in  sewing  rooms  and 
canning  facilities.  A  banking  holiday,  followed 
by  regulation  and  insurance  of  bank  deposits, 
brought  large  sums  of  money  out  of  hiding  and 
back  into  circulation.  To  feed  the  hungry  there 
were  school  lunch  programs  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  groceries.  Young  men  could  enlist  in  a 
conservation  corps  that  improved  parks  and 
national  forests  across  North  Carolina. 


This  1939  Granville  County  tenant  farm  family  had  little  furniture  and  the  children  worked  hard  on  the  tobacco 
crop— but  they  appeared  happy  together.  FSA,  Library  of  Congress. 


All  over  the  state  and  country,  confidence 
flowed  back  into  America's  workers.  Roose- 
velt's wish  that  "among  American  citizens 
there  should  be  no  forgotten  man  and  no  for- 
gotten races"  seemed  to  be  working. 

There  were  criticisms  of  the  New  Deal  in 
this  state,  however.  The  announced  purpose 
of  the  New  Deal — relief,  recovery,  and  reform — 
was  achieved  in  the  first  two  areas,  although 
many  North  Carolinians  disliked  the  welfare 
system  that  evolved  from  federal  programs. 
But  the  third  part  of  the  New  Deal  program, 
reform,  was  the  last  to  be  tackled  by  Washing- 
ton, and  it  received  firm  opposition  in  this 
state.  Simply,  the  New  Deal  had  saved  the 
banks,  farmers,  and  businessmen  from  ruin. 
Indeed,  New  Deal  programs  actually  increased 
the  power  of  these  groups  in  their  control  of 
the  state's  wealth.  They  were  not  eager,  there- 
fore, to  have  their  authority  challenged  by 
federal  programs  aimed  at  improving  the  liv- 
ing and  working  conditions  of  poor  and  tenant 
farmers,  blacks,  and  laborers.  The  New  Deal 
failed  to  place  some  of  the  state's  wealth  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  suffered  the 
most  during  the  depression.  The  New  Deal,  as 
one  historian  put  it,  "was  unable  to  bring  new 
voices  .  .  .  into  the  politics  of  the  state."  This 
can  be  seen  in  the  area  of  labor  organization. 
New  Deal  legislation  guaranteed  the  right  of 


P.  E.  Mallory,  tool  project  foreman,  Mecklenburg  County, 
North  Carolina  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  1934. 


Black  tenant  farmer,  Chatham  County,  July,  1939.  FSA,  Library 
of  Congress. 


workers  to  organize  into  unions,  but  few 
appeared.  Workers  were  unable  to  challenge 
the  traditional  strength  of  government  and 
business  in  North  Carolina.  Even  programs 
regarded  today  as  every  American's  right,  like 
social  security  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, were  only  grudgingly  enacted  by  the 
state  government.  Also,  the  social  security  act 
excluded  agricultural  workers  from  old-age 
insurance.  In  a  farming  state  like  North  Caro- 
lina this  meant  that  over  half  of  the  state's 
labor  force  was  not  covered.  The  state's 
unemployment  compensation  law  was  for  in- 
dustrial workers.  Only  about  one  third  of  the 
state's  labor  force  worked  in  industrial  jobs, 
and  the  benefits  allowed  by  the  state  were 
among  the  lowest  in  the  South  and  in  the 
nation. 

In  spite  of  its  failures  the  New  Deal  did  make 
a  difference  to  North  Carolina.  To  a  people 
enduring  a  crisis  they  could  not  understand, 
the  New  Deal  offered  hope  and  a  helping  hand. 
Many  of  its  programs  brought  lasting  benefits 
to  the  state  by  securing  rural  electrification, 
higher  farm  prices,  new  jobs,  child-labor  re- 
straints, old-age  security,  and  so  on.  It  proved 
that  the  American  dream  had  not  died.  Weak  it 
was,  and  ill,  but  able  to  recover.  The  spirit  and 
stamina  of  the  American  people  rescued  the 
dream  for  the  future. 


A  GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  FOR  THE 
BLUE  RIDGE  PARKWAY 

by  Harley  E.  Jolley* 
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Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  Alleghany  County,  1930s. 


"Something  borrowed,  something  blue,  some- 
thing old,  something  new,  and  a  penny  in  your 
shoe!"  As  far-fetched  as  it  may  sound,  this 
traditional  wedding-day  rhyme  is  an  appro- 
priate christening  verse  for  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  on  its  Golden  Anniversary,  September 
11,  1985. 

All  the  ingredients  are  there.  "Something 
borrowed"  was  a  consulting  landscape  archi- 
tect borrowed  from  the  Westchester  County 
Parks  in  New  York.  "Something  blue"  was, 
most  obviously,  the  magnificent  range  of  moun- 
tains widely  known  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  "Some- 
thing old"  was  represented  by  the  grand  old 
remnants  of  mountain  buildings  so  familiar  to 
parkway  travelers — Mabry  Mill,  Puckett  Cabin, 
Brinegar  Cabin,  etc.  "Something  new"  was  the 
startling  proposal  to  build  almost  500  miles  of 
rural  parkway  solely  dedicated  to  leisurely 
motoring — at  a  time  when  the  entire  nation 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  disastrous  depression. 
"And  a  penny  in  your  shoe"  stood  for  the  fed- 
eral government  in  the  form  of  money  from 
the  Public  Works  Administration  (PWA)  to  get 
the  project  started  as  a  work  relief  measure. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  was,  indeed,  a 
depression-born  project,  designed  to  link  the 


Shenandoah  and  Great  Smoky  Mountains  na- 
tional parks  and  to  provide  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Many  people  appreciated  the  splendid 
natural  beauty  of  the  area  and  approved  of  the 
proposed  parkway.  Others,  however,  were 
die-hard  opponents,  like  the  Ohio  congress- 
man who  peevishly  labeled  the  parkway  "the 
most  gigantic  and  stupendously  extravagant 
and  unreasonable  expenditure  made  by  the 
most  extravagantly  expensive  administration 
in  the  history  of  the  world." 

For  romance  and  history  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway  is  unbeatable.  Indians  traveled  along 
its  ridges  centuries  before  Europeans  discov- 
ered America.  Archaeological  finds  at  such 
places  as  Peaks  of  Otter  and  Humpback  Rocks 
plainly  indicate  that  Native  Americans  found 
the  area  just  as  attractive  as  modern  visitors 
do.  Pioneers  struggled  through  bitter  moun- 
tain winters  to  establish  homesteads  on  the 
rocky  soil.  Many  battles  raged  over  and  among 
these  mountains,  too.  The  combatants  fought 
in  Indian  wars,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
Civil  War,  and  most  recently  in  training  ma- 
neuvers for  the  Second  World  War  when 
American  soldiers  used  the  parkway  area  to 
learn  the  art  of  fighting  in  mountainous  ter- 
rain before  shipping  off  to  the  real  battlefields. 
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There  is  also  a  mystery  about  who  origi- 
nated the  parkway.  There  is  no  set  answer. 
There  were  very  early  efforts,  such  as  the 
Crest  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Highway  undertaken 
by  North  Carolina  adventurers  between  1909 
and  1912.  This  toll  road  also  was  planned  as  a 
scenic  drive  with  food  and  lodging  accommo- 
dations. A  tiny  portion  was  built  but  the  com- 
ing of  World  War  I  ended  further  construction. 
In  1930  a  Kentucky  congressman  proposed  "a 
park  to  park  highway,"  linking  the  nation's 
capital  with  all  the  national  parks  in  the  East.  It 
too  failed. 

The  coming  of  the  Great  Depression  brought 
a  renewed  effort  that  involved  two  men  who 
each  claimed  to  be  the  "father  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway":  Harry  F.  Byrd  and  Theodore 
E.  Straus.  Byrd  was  a  United  States  senator 
from  Virginia,  and  Straus  was  an  adviser  for 
the  PWA.  Each  vigorously  declared  that  the 
idea  was  his.  Two  things  are  certain.  Byrd 
became  the  central  figure  in  getting  the  park- 
way accepted  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  in  getting  construction  started  using 
federal  relief  funds.  He  also  was  the  man  who 
enlisted  the  aid  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, indicating  that  North  Carolina  would 
receive  140  miles  of  the  road  while  Tennessee 
would  receive  ninety-five  miles. 

The  minute  the  news  media  picked  up  and 
broadcast  the  possibility  of  a  scenic  highway 
linking  the  two  great  eastern  national  parks, 
every  interested  party  immediately  shouted, 
"Run  it  our  way!"  The  question  of  route  loca- 
tion produced  three  huge  battles.  First,  there 
was  a  very  long,  exciting  contest  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  over  which 
state  would  get  the  lion's  share  of  mileage. 
Settling  this  dispute  took  many  months  and 
much  lobbying.  North  Carolina  argued  that 
the  parkway  should  leave  the  Virginia  border 
and  run  down  to  Mount  Pisgah  and  on  into  the 
Smoky  Mountains,  thereby  favoring  Asheville 
as  a  tourist  city.  Tennessee  diligently  opposed 
this.  That  state  recommended  that  the  park- 
way leave  Virginia,  run  to  Linville,  North 
Carolina,  and  then  cut  northward  across  Roan 
Mountain  into  the  Smoky  Mountains  via 
Gatlinburg,  thereby  favoring  Knoxville.  North 
Carolina  contended  that  her  route  was  more 
scenic,  cheaper,  and  had  more  variety.  Ten- 
nessee replied  that  three  presidents  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  leave  North  Carolina  and 
move  to  Tennessee  and  that  five  rivers  had 
done  the  same!  In  the  end,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  sided  with  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee  got  nothing,  much  to  its 
dismay. 


Parkway  construction,  1938.  Photograph  courtesy  of  author. 


A  second  battle  erupted  over  routing  the 
parkway  through  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reser- 
vation. Federal  officials  desired  to  run  it 
through  the  center  of  the  town  of  Cherokee. 
The  Indians  flatly  rejected  this.  After  many 
months  of  haggling,  the  Indians  won  their  bat- 
tle and  the  parkway  was  forced  to  bypass 
Cherokee. 

The  third  battle  was  really  terrific.  The  issue 
centered  on  where  the  parkway  would  go 
around  Grandfather  Mountain.  The  federal 
authorities  wanted  a  "high"  road,  but  the 
owner  of  the  mountain  only  offered  a  "low" 
road.  This  battle  continued  for  years  and 
involved  politicians,  environmentalists,  lobby- 
ists, and  four  North  Carolina  governors.  Finally 
a  "middle"  road  was  accepted  as  a  compromise. 

In  the  meantime  other  details  were  ham- 
mered out.  The  motorway  was  designated  a 
parkway  and  assigned  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  administration,  and  to  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  for  construction.  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  agreed  to  secure  and  donate 
the  necessary  land.  In  return,  the  federal 
government  would  design,  construct,  and  main- 


The  demanding  work  begun  in  the  1930s  on  the  parkway  pro- 
duced lasting  benefits  for  modern  visitors.  The  scenery  and 
crisp  mountain  air  attract  thousands  of  people  yearly. 


tain  the  road.  Since  the  road  was  a  national 
parkway,  no  commercial  traffic  could  use  it,  no 
hotdog  stands  or  billboards  would  be  permit- 
ted, and  there  would  be  limited  access  to  the 
road. 

Every  step  taken  was  a  pioneering  one 
because  there  was  no  model  to  go  by.  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  had  to  enact  special  legis- 
lation to  acquire  the  necessary  land.  Even  the 
task  of  locating  the  best  route  was  enormous. 
Much  of  the  land  had  never  been  mapped  and 
the  whole  region  was  isolated  and  rugged.  Rat- 
tlesnakes, yellow  jackets,  and  wary  mountain- 
eers provided  plenty  of  excitement.  Actual 
construction  began  on  September  11,  1935. 
Construction  has  continued,  off  and  on,  since 
that  date.  World  War  II  forced  a  shutdown,  but 
the  project  was  quickly  resumed  after  the  war 
ended. 

Today  the  parkway  is  just  three  miles  short 
of  completion.  It  has  become  the  most  popular 
unit  in  the  national  park  system  and  has 
earned  many  honors,  including  "The  Most 


Scenic  Road  In  America"  award.  Its  original 
cost  was  estimated  at  $16,000,000,  but  it  will 
probably  exceed  $150,000,000  when  completed. 
The  project  has  provided  many  jobs  and  excit- 
ing travel  for  millions  of  people.  Among  those 
laboring  to  bring  it  to  success  were  local  men 
put  to  work  by  the  WPA,  CCC  boys,  conscien- 
tious objectors  during  World  War  II,  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  workers,  and  career  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Talented  people  have  lavished  their  atten- 
tions on  the  development  of  this  national  trea- 
sure. Some  have  been  rewarded  by  having 
recreational  areas  named  for  them,  such  as  the 
"E.  B.  Jeffress  Park"  named  in  honor  of  the 
man  who  prevented  it  from  becoming  a  toll 
road.  In  behalf  of  the  parkway  workers  over 
the  past  fifty  years,  Governor  Dan  K.  Moore 
very  poetically  said,  "I  hope  that  it  will  endure 
as  a  monument  to  all  those  who  seek  to  give 
North  Carolina  something  of  themselves,  who 
lose  themselves  in  her  work,  and  who  thereby 
find  their  future  entwined  with  hers."  The 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  that  monument.  <~$r> 
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THE  DEPRESSION  BLUESjS&KDS, 

M|         Artist^of  Hie  New  Ejeal 

^    by  Melissa  Shelton' 
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James  McLean  (ca.  1937)  and  his  WPA  mural  for  State  College. 


Can  a  person  born  and  raised  in  North 
Carolina  be  an  artist?  If  you  had  asked  state 
residents  that  question  in  1930,  they  might 
have  laughed  and  said  that  artists  came  from 
big  cities  up  north.  Full-time  jobs  in  this  state 
for  painters  and  sculptors  were  rare.  North 
Carolina  had  no  art  classes  or  art  museums. 
There  was  only  one  art  exhibit,  held  annually 
in  Raleigh.  To  acquire  an  art  education  people 
had  to  go  to  other  states  or  hire  private  tutors. 

But  why  would  anyone  want  such  an  educa- 
tion or  career,  especially  during  the  depres- 
sion? Even  in  prosperous  times  it  had  been 
difficult  to  make  a  living  as  an  artist — most 
North  Carolina  artists  held  regular  jobs  during 
the  week  and  used  their  artistic  skills  only  in 
their  spare  time.  During  the  Great  Depression 
of  the  1930s,  when  millions  were  left  unem- 
ployed, ill-housed,  and  ill-fed,  the  demand  for 
artists,  actors,  architects,  writers,  and  musi- 
cians largely  evaporated.  These  professionals 


had  to  struggle  to  provide  for  their  families 
and  often  could  not  afford  to  stick  with  their 
careers. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  elected  in 
1932,  promised  the  country  a  New  Deal.  His 
administration  created  a  large  number  of  over- 
lapping agencies  to  help  people  survive  the 
desperate  times.  They  were  called  "alphabet 
soup"  programs  because  they  were  known  by 
their  initials,  like  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration or  WPA  created  in  1935.  These  or- 
ganizations provided  work  relief.  The  nation's 
unemployed  were  hired  to  build  roads,  court- 
houses, parks,  sewers,  and  other  public  works. 
But  what  about  the  unemployed  white-collar 
workers  and  all  the  different  types  of  artists? 
They  had  to  earn  a  living,  of  course,  but  many 
felt  that  these  professions  should  not  be  funded 
by  the  government  during  the  depression.  Art 
and  other  cultural  activities  were  luxuries  for 
better  times.  The  question  arose  whether  the 


10  'Intern,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History,  Raleigh 


government  should  help  these  people  in  their 
artistic  professions  or  allow  them  to  build 
roads  with  other  WPA  workers. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  decided  the 
nation's  cultural  heritage  was  important. 
Rather  than  let  the  nation's  creative  talents  go 
to  waste,  the  government  put  artists  and  pro- 
fessionals to  work  in  the  WPA  in  five  different 
federal  arts  projects.  Architects  studied  and 
recorded  historic  buildings.  Surveys  of  histori- 
cal records,  state  histories,  and  oral  history 
interviews  were  completed  by  writers  and  his- 
torians hired  under  the  Federal  Writers'  Pro- 
ject. The  government  organized  symphonies 
and  theatrical  groups  under  the  Federal  Music 
Project  and  the  Federal  Theater  Project. 

Painters  and  other  visual  artists  worked  in 
the  Federal  Art  Project  (FAP).  They  created  art 
for  buildings,  public  health  advertisements, 
theatrical  productions,  and  many  other  areas 
too.  Time  magazine  noted  in  1936  that,  "Today, 
there  exists  the  greatest  official  interest  in  art, 
the  greatest  production  of  paintings  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  ever  known."  The  visibility  of  the 
work  done  by  the  FAP  also  allowed  people 
across  the  country  to  view  the  work  of  profes- 
sional artists  firsthand.  Both  major  cities  and 
small  rural  towns  received  these  programs, 
although  there  were  differing  opinions  on  the 


artistic  worth  of  the  work.  Nevertheless,  artists 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  living  at 
their  particular  crafts. 

When  the  WPA  came  to  North  Carolina,  one 
Raleigh  artist  eagerly  joined  the  Federal  Art 
Project.  Under  this  agency  James  McLean 
painted  murals  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
and  taught  art  classes  to  the  general  public. 
Initially,  the  state's  WPA  officials  allowed 
artists  to  select  projects  that  they  especially 
wanted  to  do.  McLean  decided  to  paint  murals 
for  the  four  walls  in  the  library  rotunda  at 
State  College,  now  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. He  approached  the  school  with  his 
ideas,  talked  with  the  college's  departmental 
staff,  and  submitted  four  preliminary  draw- 
ings of  his  murals  to  a  library  committee.  The 
officials  approved  the  sketches  unanimously 
and  McLean  began  his  first  WPA  art  project. 

McLean's  smooth  sailing  came  to  an  abrupt 
halt,  however,  when  the  murals  were  com- 
pleted and  hung  in  the  library.  Students  and 
faculty  vehemently  protested  the  modern  style 
of  the  paintings  and  poked  fun  at  them.  The 
school  newspaper,  the  Technician,  quoted  one 
man  as  saying,  ".  .  .  the  murals  are  so  crude 
they  scream  at  one  looking  at  them."  The  pa- 
per's April  Fool  issue  ran  an  article  entitled 
"Library  Ridded  of  Mural  Menace."  The  article 


Franklin  Roosevelt  attended  the  WPA  play  The  Lost  Colony  on  August  18, 1937,  at  Roanoke  Island.  Governor 
Hoey  is  seated  at  the  left,  in  the  black  suit.  Reproduced  by  permission  of  The  Bettmann  Archive. 


jokingly  called  McLean  "McPain"  and  reported 
that  a  woman  had  taken  the  murals  to  scare 
her  alcoholic  husband  away  from  the  bottle. 

The  objections  raised  against  the  McLean 
murals  reflected  the  students'  and  faculty's 
shocked  reaction  to  modern  art.  Others  claimed 
that  the  colonial-style  architecture  of  the 
library  was  not  compatible  with  the  modern 
murals,  and  they  wanted  the  paintings  re- 
moved. McLean  felt  that  the  hostile  reception 
indicated  that  no  one  believed  a  North  Caro- 
linian could  be  a  good  artist. 

The  murals  were  indeed  taken  down  in 
1941,  when  the  library  was  remodeled.  Placing 
the  paintings  in  storage,  the  dean  of  the  college 
said  the  works  would  be  rehung  when  a  mod- 
ern building  was  constructed. 

The  murals  were  stored  and  forgotten.  Then, 
in  1958,  McLean's  daughter  spotted  one  of  the 
murals  while  rehearsing  for  a  play  at  the 
Raleigh  Little  Theater.  The  painting  was  being 
used  to  cover  machinery.  The  other  three 
murals  apparently  had  been  lost.  Salvaging  his 
work,  McLean  restored  it  and  generously 
returned  it  to  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity, where  it  now  hangs  in  the  Student 
Gallery. 

McLean  painted  two  other  sets  of  murals  for 
the  WPA.  Two  hang  in  Greensboro's  Grimsley 
High  School.  Another  mural,  fifty-two-feet 
wide  and  eleven-feet  long,  hangs  in  the  Charles 
Cannon  Memorial  Library  in  Concord.  The 
cloth  for  the  Concord  mural  had  to  be  specially 
woven  by  the  Cannon  Mills  employees. 

McLean's  murals  reflected  subjects  popular 
with  WPA  artists  and  FAP  directors.  The 
works  in  Greensboro  and  Raleigh  depicted  the 
strength,  dedication,  and  achievements  of 
workmen  surrounded  by  the  instruments  of 
modern  technology.  The  Concord  mural  fea- 
tured historic  scenes  from  Concord's  past. 
FAP  officials  felt  that  people  caught  in  the 
depression  needed  to  look  to  the  past  to  find 
strength  and  hope  from  traditional  American 
values. 

Important  as  the  individual  paintings  were, 
the  WPA  wanted  their  artists  to  do  more.  Art 
classes  were  started,  museums  were  opened, 
and  exhibitions  were  held.  James  McLean  took 
an  active  role  in  these  activities.  Indeed,  his 
plan  for  a  Raleigh  art  center  was  adopted  by 
the  WPA  for  use  across  America.  Sixty-seven 
art  centers  were  established  in  the  United 
States,  six  of  them  in  North  Carolina.  Each 
center  received  four  years  of  federal  funding. 
The  Raleigh  center  opened  on  May  1,  1936. 
McLean  supervised  the  center  and  its  pro- 
grams. The  staff  taught  classes  at  public  schools 
and  universities  and  sponsored  lectures,  dem- 
onstrations, and  exhibitions.  The  chance  to 


expand  the  public's  knowledge  of  all  types  of 
fine  art  provided  McLean  with  a  great  sense  of 
achievement:  In  his  view,  few  people  before 
the  New  Deal  were  interested  in  art  except  for 
an  educated  elite.  With  the  WPA  programs  of 
the  1930s,  however,  the  public  awoke  to  the 
riches  offered  by  all  the  different  arts. 

McLean  worked  hard  for  the  WPA,  but  even 
with  the  government's  help  money  was  scarce. 
The  "alphabet  soup"  programs  were  designed 
to  help  people  survive,  not  to  make  them  rich. 
McLean's  family  often  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat  and  his  shoes  had  holes  in  them.  When  his 
children  were  born,  McLean  could  not  afford 
the  doctor's  bills.  So  he  and  the  doctor  agreed 
to  exchange  services  instead.  To  pay  the  bill 
for  his  first  child,  McLean  painted  the  doctor's 
portrait.  For  the  second  child  McLean  provided 
a  portrait  of  the  doctor's  father,  and  for  the 
third  child  he  sent  a  portrait  of  the  doctor's 


mother.  By  the  time  McLean's  fourth  child 
was  born,  he  could  afford  to  pay  the  bill  in 
cash. 

WPA  work  helped  McLean  and  his  family 
survive.  In  return  for  this  financial  assistance, 
he  left  an  artistic  legacy  to  the  entire  state. 
Works  painted  by  other  WPA  artists  during 
the  New  Deal  exist  in  this  state  too,  besides 
McLean's  works  in  Raleigh,  Concord,  and 
Greensboro.  WPA  paintings  are  housed  in  the 
post  offices  at  Beaufort,  Chapel  Hill,  Wake 
Forest,  Warrenton,  Weldon,  and  Williamston. 
A  mural  hangs  in  the  town  hall  in  Whiteville, 
and  a  series  of  paintings  hang  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  New  Bern.  Visit  one  of 
these  sites,  look  at  what  those  1930s  artists 
had  to  say  about  America,  and  think  about 
how  the  WPA  projects  kept  artists  alive  during 
one  of  the  desperate  times  of  our  nation. 


SOURCES: 

"Government  Inspiration,"  Time  (March  2,  1936),  p.  42. 

McLean,  James.  Interview,  June  11,  1984,  Raleigh. 

News  and  Observer  (Raleigh),  July  19,  1936;  September  23,  1941. 

Technician  (North  Carolina  State  University),  January  25  and  March  29, 
1935. 


The  left-hand  picture,  ca.  1937,  shows  McLean  at  work  on  his  WPA  mural  for  the  Cannon  Memorial  Library  in  Concord.  The  right-hand 
photo  of  the  artist  in  Concord  was  taken  ca.  1980. 
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Fifty  years  ago  only  3  percent  of  the  farms  in 
North  Carolina — and  less  than  11  percent  of 
those  in  the  United  States — had  electricity. 
Private  power  companies  provided  electricity 
to  residents  of  cities  and  towns  but  were  slow 
or  unwilling  to  serve  rural  people.  Farmers, 
the  private  utilities  argued,  were  unprofitable 
customers  because  they  used  too  little  electric 
power  to  justify  the  cost  of  building  lines  in  a 
sparsely  populated  countryside. 

The  picture  began  to  change  after  1935, 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  created 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA). 
This  New  Deal  agency  offered  low-interest 
government  loans  for  the  construction  of 
power  lines  in  rural  areas.  Most  of  the  money 
was  borrowed  by  nonprofit  electric  coopera- 
tives. These  were  groups  of  rural  people  who 
organized  themselves  in  order  to  bring  electri- 
cal power  to  their  communities.  By  1963  about 
98  percent  of  Tar  Heel  farms  had  electricity, 
thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  REA.  Today  28 
electric  cooperatives  still  serve  customers  from 
the  beaches  of  Hatteras  Island  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Ashe  County. 


Getting  electricity  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  rural  North  Carolin- 
ians. The  first  night  Sam  Oswalt's  Iredell 
County  family  enjoyed  electric  lights,  "We  just 
felt  so  good  and  rejoiceful  that  we  thanked  the 
Lord  for  it."  A  Gates  County  farm  woman 
whose  family  received  electricity  in  1939,  felt 
like  they  were  "coming  out  of  the  dark  ages." 

Without  electricity,  accomplishing  the  most 
routine  tasks  required  strong  muscles  and 
ingenuity.  A  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  study  conducted  in  1919  found 
that  rural  families  spent  ten  hours  a  week 
simply  hauling  water  from  wells  and  springs. 
Without  refrigerators,  rural  people  had  to 
invent  ways  to  keep  food  fresh.  In  Edgecombe 
County,  W.  Kitchin  Benson's  mother  "would 
put  butter  in  a  bucket  in  the  summertime  and 
put  it  down  in  the  well,  not  quite  to  the  water. 
That  was  the  cooling  system  we  had."  Every 
morning,  whether  temperatures  were  hot  or 
cold,  woodburning  cookstoves  had  to  be  stoked. 
"It  was  fine  in  the  wintertime,"  remarked  one 
woman,  "but  in  the  summertime  it  would  burn 
you  up.  The  kitchen  would  be  like  an  oven.  The 


"Consultant  historian,  North  Carolina  Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives'  Oral  History  Project 


sweat  would  pour  off  of  you."  Henry  P.  Lucas 
milked  his  twenty-five  dairy  cows  by  hand 
everyday.  "That's  the  reason  I  got  these  crooked 
fingers,"  he  explained.  "See  both  of  them's 
crooked?  Milking  cows." 

Although  the  REA  provided  loans  and  tech- 
nical assistance,  leaders  of  rural  communities 
had  the  responsibility  of  organizing  the  coop- 
eratives. They  signed  up  prospective  custo- 
mers, collected  the  initial  $5.00  fee,  demon- 
strated to  the  federal  government  that  the 
cooperative  was  a  responsible  borrower,  and 
obtained  permission  to  string  lines  across 
farmers'  property.  Co-op  organizing  could 
take  a  lot  of  coaxing.  Some  farmers,  accus- 
tomed to  living  without  electricity,  considered 
it  a  luxury.  Others,  still  reeling  from  the 
depression,  found  $5.00  hard  to  come  by. 

Hubert  Prevatte  remembers  how  the  dream 
of  electricity  for  his  Robeson  County  neigh- 
borhood slowly  hardened  into  reality. 

There  was  a  requirement  of  three  members  to 
the  mile  that  we  had  to  meet.  And  it  took  hard 
work,  pretty  much  persuasion  because  so  many  of 
them  were  not  interested  at  all.  I  used  to  work  in 


I  AM  ELECTRICITY 

the  farmw/fe's  HANDY  ANNIE 


HANDY  ANNIE  SAYS- 

Give  me  my  tools  then  I'll  Sp««d  your  work 
Early  or  late- I'll  nev»r  shirk. 


Promotion  to  farmers  of  the  benefits  of  electricity.  Fortune 
(April,  1933),  p.  36. 


One  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  separated  2,000  pounds  of 
milk  in  1937.  Fortune  (May,  1937),  p.  88. 


the  fields  hard  all  day.  Then  after  supper  walk  to 
the  neighbors' — a  mile  sometimes — to  try  to  secure 
enough  people  to  make  the  requirement  of  three 
customers  to  the  mile.  I  did  that  night  after  night 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Naturally,  when  we  got  the  lines  we  were  just 
thrilled  to  death;  we  were  being  rewarded  for  all 
our  efforts.  It  created  a  lot  of  excitement.  Children 
in  the  neighborhood  came  out  to  watch  the  con- 
struction of  the  lines.  Their  dads  were  glad  to  help 
out  in  anyway.  In  one  particular  instance  I  recall  I 
took  my  own  team  of  horses  and  pulled  lines 
through  the  Lumbee  River  swamp  because  the 
cooperative  did  not  have  equipment  at  that  time  to 
go  over  these  rough  places.  And  when  we  got  to  the 
river  with  the  lines  then  the  neighbors  got  together 
with  the  construction  crew  and  pulled  the  lines  by 
hand  across  the  river,  swam  the  river  and  pulled  the 
lines  across. 

Once  electric  power  reached  their  homes 
and  farms,  people  had  to  put  it  to  use.  Irons 
and  radios  often  topped  the  list  of  first  house- 
hold appliances  purchased,  with  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  electric  ranges,  and  vacuum 
cleaners  added  as  budgets  allowed.  Listening 
to  the  "Grand  Old  Opry"  broadcast  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  became  a  favorite  Sat- 
urday night  pastime  in  many  farmhouses. 
Running  water  made  indoor  bathrooms  pos- 
sible and  slowly  eliminated  outdoor  "johnny 
houses."  The  new  source  of  power  even  affect- 
ed holiday  customs.  For  the  first  Christmas 


with  electricity  at  H.  E.  Daughtry's  home  in 
Perquimans  County  his  family  ".  .  .  got  a  tree, 
we  didn't  buy  one  then  because  there  were 
plenty  trees  in  the  woods,  and  put  it  on  the 
front  porch.  We  bought  us  a  set  of  lights,  and 
that's  what  we  placed  on  that  tree.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  trees  I've  ever  seen." 

Electricity  was  crucial  for  the  development 
of  dairy  and  poultry  farms.  After  electric 
power  reached  the  Ashe  County  farm  that 
Fredda  Davis  and  her  husband  owned,  "We 
could  get  us  a  milking  machine,  milk  two  cows 
at  a  time.  We  had  these  coolers  that  we  could 
put  that  milk  in  and  keep  it  cool  until  a  milk 
truck  picked  it  up.  .  .  .  Then  the  lights,  there 
were  the  lights  and  we  could  go  in  there  after 
dark.  We  could  do  that  milking  because  we  had 
sufficient  lights  to  see  how  to  do  all  the  opera- 
tions." A  Randolph  County  woman  described 
how  electricity  reorganized  the  work  on  her 
family's  poultry  farm.  "Before  we  had  power 


my  husband,  my  little  boy,  and  myself  spent  all 
our  waking  hours  carrying  water  to  chickens. 
When  we  got  electricity  in  here  and  a  pump  in 
the  well,  we  built  two  additional  [poultry] 
houses  and  my  husband  can  take  care  of  them 
with  the  automatic  feeders  and  automatic 
waterers.  We've  got  time  to  live." 

Supplying  electricity  to  rural  North  Caro- 
linians was  not  accomplished  overnight.  The 
rationing  of  materials  during  World  War  II 
slowed  line  construction  and  made  appliances 
scarce.  Many  farm  families  did  not  receive 
electricity  until  well  into  the  1940s  and  1950s. 
Nevertheless,  the  electricity  made  possible  by 
the  REA  transformed  rural  life.  It  altered  how 
people  earned  their  livings,  stored  their  food, 
washed  their  clothes,  and  illumined  [lighted] 
their  homes.  Small  wonder  then  that  the  gen- 
eration of  North  Carolinians  who  came  of  age 
with  the  REA  still  remember  vividly  "the  day 
the  lights  came  on." 


SOURCES: 

Much  of  the  information  in  this  article  came  from  interviews  conducted  for  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives'  Oral  History  Project.  A  grant  from  the  North  Carolina  Humanities 
Committee  helped  fund  this  project.  For  a  complete  listing  of  the  interviews  please  contact  the  editor  of 

the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian. 


These  women  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Raleigh,  Wake 
County,  in  1936.  They  were  washing  their  clothes  in  the 
Crabtree  Creek  recreational  project  area  because  their 
homes  lacked  the  running  water  and  electricity  necessary 
for  operating  washing  machines.  FSA,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 


North  Carolinians  who  had  electricity  in  their  homes 
and  could  afford  radios  enjoyed  performances  similar 
to  this  1929  broadcast  given  at  the  WPTF  radio  station 
in  Raleigh. 
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THE  GOLDEN  YEARS 

by  Terrell  Armistead  Crow* 

Music,  movies,  radio,  and  other  forms  of 
entertainment  experienced  immense  popular- 
ity during  the  Great  Depression.  Instead  of 
denying  themselves  the  luxury  of  a  movie, 
dance,  or  buying  a  radio,  many  people  spent 
their  precious  pennies  on  sheer  frivolity.  At 
the  same  time  people  were  struggling  to  find 
money  for  food,  they  also  managed  to  spend 
money  for  fun.  Why  were  the  attractions  of 
music  and  film  or  radio  actors  and  actresses  so 
important? 

People  needed  to  forget  their  troubles.  The 
depression  increased  "the  demand  for 
dreams.  .  .  ."  The  chance  to  hear  original 
music  or  to  see  exotic  places  filmed  in  a  world 
where  people  were  not  hungry  or  desperate 
gave  moviegoers  that  chance  to  escape  their 
woes.  One  North  Carolina  woman  admitted  in 
1938,  "If  it  wasn't  for  that  movie  I  don't  know 
what  I'd  do.  Course,  we  ain't  really  able  to 
spend  the  fifteen  cents  apiece  for  foolishness 
when  he's  just  makin'  nine  dollars  and  sixty 
cent  a  week,  but  a  body  cain't  stand  it  if  he 
don't  have  a  little  pleasure  sometimes." 

These  were  the  golden  years  for  Hollywood. 
Film  classics  that  people  still  enjoy  watching 
today,  either  on  television  or  at  a  movie 
theater,  appeared  in  a  steady  stream  during 
the  1930s.  Shirley  Temple  movies  began  in 

1934,  and  she  became  Hollywood's  top  box- 
office  star  by  1935.  The  first  Tarzan  movie 
starring  Johnny  Weismuller  appeared  in  1932; 
King  Kong  debuted  in  1933;  Marx  Brothers' 
comedies  like  A  Night  at  the  Opera  literally  had 
people  in  tears  in  1935,  because  they  were 
laughing  so  hard;  Walt  Disney's  Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs,  the  first  full-length  animated 
film  ever  made,  delighted  audiences  of  all  ages 
in  1937;  and  the  first  Sherlock  Holmes  movie 
starring  Basil  Rathbone  appeared  in  1939,  The 
Hound  of  the  Baskervilles.  Errol  Flynn  began  his 
swashbuckling  career  with  Captain  Blood  in 

1935.  The  Wizard  of  Oz  and  Gone  with  the  Wind 
both  were  released  in  1939. 

Of  course,  movie  musicals  of  the  1930s  were 
unsurpassed.  Forty-second  Street  premiered  in 
1933  and  started  a  movie-musical  craze  in 
America  that  featured  popular  stars,  pretty 
clothes,  songs,  and  hundreds  of  chorus  girls  in 
elaborate,  occasionally  bizarre  dance  routines 
choreographed  by  Busby  Berkeley  and  others. 
Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Nelson  Eddy  were 
paired  in  several  successful  musicals  based  on 
operettas.  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers 
teamed  up  for  the  first  time  in  1933  and  danced 
their  way  to  stardom  in  frothy,  elegant  shows 


mmm 

People  like  this  sixty-nine-year-old  Orange  County  share- 
cropper (1939)  needed  movies  to  help  them  forget  their  woes. 
FSA,  Library  of  Congress. 


Ginger  Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  in  the  movie  Carefree,  1938. 
The  name  of  this  dance,  "The  Yam,"  provides  an  ironical  link 
with  the  sharecropper  picking  sweet  potatoes. 


"Editor,  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  History 
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Rocky  Mount  couples  in  1939enjoyedthebig  band  sound 
during  a  "June  German,"  an  annual  dance  formerly  held  in 
that  city. 


Kay  Kyser,  a  nationally  prominent  bandleader  from  Rocky 
Mount,  returned  to  his  hometown  in  1939  for  "Kay  Kyser 
Day." 


like,  Carefree,  Swingtime,  Shall  We  Dance?,  and  Top 
Hat. 

Radios  had  become  available  to  the  general 
public  in  1922,  but  these  early  "crystal  sets" 
required  headphones  so  that  only  one  person 
could  listen  at  a  time.  By  the  mid-1920s  radios 
had  been  improved  and  the  national  broadcast- 
ing firms  of  NBC  (1926)  and  CBS  (1929)  were 
formed.  Music  from  the  movies  and  from 
Broadway  musicals,  broadcast  using  records 
or  live  bands,  achieved  national  popularity  on 
the  radio  and  gave  people  living  in  North 
Carolina  something  in  common  with  people 
living  in  California  or  New  York.  Some  songs 
of  the  1930s  obviously  dealt  with  the  depres- 
sion in  both  serious  and  funny  ways:  "We're  in 
the  Money,"  "Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again," 
"Ten  Cents  a  Dance,"  "Brother,  Can  You 
Spare  a  Dime?,"  and  "Pennies  from  Heaven" 
all  grew  out  of  the  early,  dark  days  of  the 
depression.  Other  tunes — like  "Star  Dust," 
"Stormy  Weather,"  "The  Way  You  Look 
Tonight,"  "Moonlight  Serenade,"  "The  Music 
Goes  'Round  and  Around,"  "Whistle  While 
You  Work,"  "Santa  Claus  is  Comin'  to  Town," 
"Over  the  Rainbow,"  and  "Three  Little  Fishies" 
(by  the  Tar  Heel  bandleader  Kay  Kyser) — 
were  romantic  or  happy  and  indicated  that 
people  still  needed  love  songs  and  a  good  time. 

The  millions  who  listened  to  the  radio  nightly 
helped  "swing"  artists  attain  stardom,  too.  The 
Big  Band  era  had  moved  into  high  gear  by  1936 
and  enjoyed  a  strong  following  through  World 


Other  forms  of  1930s  entertainment  included  gathering  at 
community  stores  and  swapping  stories.  This  picture  of  a 
general  store  (1939)  near  Chapel  Hill  depicts  players  of  another 
favorite  pastime— baseball.  FSA,  Library  of  Congress. 


Cole  Porter  and  friend,  ca.  1935. 


(Left  to  right)  Ira  and  George  Gershwin,  1 937,  at  work  on 
the  score  for  A  Damsel  in  Distress, 


War  II.  The  "hot"  music  featured  in  these  jazz 
and  swing  bands  was  performed  by  musicians 
like  Benny  Goodman  (The  King  of  Swing), 
Glenn  Miller,  Louis  Armstrong,  Duke  Elling- 
ton, Tommy  Dorsey,  and  Count  Basie. 

An  incredible  group  of  men  and  women 
poured  out  a  steady  stream  of  hits  during  the 
1930s  and  early  1940s,  writing  beautiful  music 
and  lyrics  [words]  to  America's  popular  music. 
Linda  Ronstadt  recently  has  recorded  many  of 
these  hits  on  two  albums,  What's  New  and  Lush 
Life. 

Cole  Porter  both  composed  the  tunes  and 
wrote  the  words  to  "Night  and  Day"  (1932), 
"You're  the  Top"  (1934),  "I've  Got  You  Under 
My  Skin"  (1936),  and  "Easy  to  Love"  (1936), 
among  others.  The  singer  Ethel  Merman  be- 
came identified  with  "You're  the  Top."  Por- 
ter's lyrics,  witty  and  set  to  a  snappy  rhythm, 
include  the  following  verses: 

You're  the  top!  You're  the  Colosseum, 
You're  the  top!  You're  the  Louvr'  Museum, 
You're  a  melody  from  a  symphony  by  Strauss, 
You're  a  Bendel  bonnet,  a  Shakespeare  sonnet, 
You're  Mickey  Mouse. 

You're  the  Nile,  you're  the  Tow'r  of  Pisa, 

You're  the  smile  on  the  Mona  Lisa, 
I'm  a  worthless  check,  a  total  wreck,  a  flop, 
But  if  Baby,  I'm  the  bottom, 
You're  the  top! 

The  brothers  George  and  Ira  Gershwin 
created  a  dynamic  musical  team.  George  com- 
posed the  music  and  Ira  wrote  the  lyrics.  Some 
of  their  hits  include  "I  Got  Rhythm"  (1930), 
"I've  Got  a  Crush  on  You"  (1930),  "Nice  Work 
If  You  Can  Get  It"  (1937),  and  "They  All 
Laughed"  (1937).  Their  collaboration  was  truly 
magical.  "They  All  Laughed,"  a  clever,  fast- 
paced  love  song,  featured  stanzas  like: 


They  all  laughed  at  Christopher  Columbus 
When  he  said  the  world  was  round. 
They  all  laughed  when  Edison  recorded  sound. 
They  all  laughed  at  Wilbur  and  his  brother, 
When  they  said  that  man  could  fly. 
They  told  Marconi 
Wireless  was  a  phony, 
It's  the  same  old  cry. 

They  laughed  at  me  wanting  you, 
Said  I  was  reaching  for  the  moon, 
But  oh,  you  came  through, 
Now  they'll  have  to  change  their  tune. 
They  all  said  we  never  could  be  happy, 
They  laughed  at  us  and  how! 

But  ho,  ho,  ho! 
Who's  got  the  last  laugh  now? 


Jerome  Kern  wrote  music  for  Broadway 
musicals  like  Show  Boat  as  far  back  as  the  1920s. 
He  was  still  composing  brilliantly  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s.  With  Dorothy  Fields  providing  the 
lyrics,  Kern  composed  "The  Way  You  Look 
Tonight"  (1936),  "Pick  Yourself  Up"  (1936), 
and  "A  Fine  Romance"  (1936).  The  smooth- 
ness of  his  sound  and  the  sophistication  of  her 
lyrics  marked  their  work.  One  of  Kern's  most 
popular  songs,  "The  Last  Time  I  Saw  Paris" 
(1940),  with  words  by  Oscar  Hammerstein  II, 
reflected  America's  growing  awareness  of  the 
war  in  Europe  following  the  German  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  in  1940.  That  event  prompted 
these  words: 

The  last  time  I  saw  Paris, 
Her  trees  were  dressed  for  spring, 
And  lovers  walked  beneath  those  trees, 
And  birds  found  songs  to  sing. 


The  last  time  I  saw  Paris, 
Her  heart  was  warm  and  gay. 
No  matter  how  they  change  her, 
111  remember  her  that  way. 

The  reality  of  war  reached  America  all  too 
soon,  with  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  on 
December  7,  1941.  Wartime  prosperity  and 
the  craving  for  entertainment  by  tired  soldiers 
brought  out  many  romantic  and  patriotic  shows 
and  tunes.  Songs  that  reflected  the  war  include 
"The  White  Cliffs  of  Dover,"  and  "This  Is  the 
Army,  Mr.  Jones."  Famous  war  movies  like 
Casablanca,  Action  in  the  North  Atlantic,  Mrs.  Min- 
niver,  and  The  Story  of  G.I.  Joe  were  produced. 
Other  songs  celebrated  family  values,  love, 
and  the  spirit  of  America.  "Chattanooga  Choo 
Choo,"  "Skylark,"  "When  You  Wish  Upon  a 
Star,"  "I'll  Be  Home  for  Christmas,"  "White 
Christmas,"  "You'll  Never  Know,"  "At  Last," 
"Have  Yourself  a  Merry  Little  Christmas,"  and 
all  the  songs  from  Oklahoma!  expressed  not 
only  humor  or  sentimentality  but  also  a  strong 
support  for  the  American  way  of  life  and 
democracy.  Civilian  and  soldier  morale  needed 
all  the  help  it  could  get  during  the  war,  and 
music  and  movies  provided  a  major  source  of 
inspiration  as  well  as  entertainment. 

Perhaps  someone  in  your  family  or  your 
local  public  library  has  recordings  from  this 
period.  Find  some  old  albums  or  listen  to  Linda 
Ronstadt's  last  two  records.  The  music  tells  a 
lot  about  America's  dreams  and  goals  during 
the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II. 


0>> — eae^  W 


Oscar  Hammerstein  II,  ca.  1935,  at  the  MGM 
studio  in  Hollywood. 


C.  Manooch  and  his  band,  1940,  at  North  Carolina  State 
University. 
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On  the  Road 

Cumberland  Knob,  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  September  11, 
1985.  A  special  three-day  celebration  of  the  parkway's 
fiftieth  birthday  party  is  planned.  September  9  and  10 
will  feature  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
parkway  that  will  be  held  at  Appalachian  State's  Continu- 
ing Education  Center  in  Boone.  On  September  11,  at 
Cumberland  Knob  on  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
border,  an  all-day,  outdoor  festival  will  be  sponsored. 
The  governors  from  both  states  will  attend  the  opening 
ceremonies  and  there  will  be  craftsmen,  music,  guest 
speakers,  food,  and  even  old  cars  from  the  1930s.  The 
celebration  is  open  to  the  public,  there  is  plenty  of  park- 
ing, and  it  should  be  a  lot  of  fun. 

Things  to  Read 

Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  (Raleigh:  North  Carolina  Division 
of  Archives  and  History.)  The  Winter,  1984  issue,  "Public 
Works,"  contains  an  article  on  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  North  Carolina,  along  with  many  interesting 
pictures  from  the  1930s.  The  Spring,  1984  issue,  "North 
Carolina  Women,"  features  excerpts  from  the  Federal 
Writers'  Project's  oral  history  interviews  with  former 
slave  women.  These  slave  narratives  provide  vivid  in- 
sights into  these  women's  lives  during  the  antebellum 
period. 

North  Carolina  Illustrated,  1524-1984,  by  H.  G.  Jones. 
(Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1983), 
grades  nine  through  twelve.  This  book  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  the  1930s  and  early  1940s.  It  also  offers  an 
outstanding  assortment  of  photographs  showing  life  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  Great  Depression,  New  Deal, 
and  World  War  II  periods. 

journey  for  Joedel,  by  Guy  Owen.  (New  York:  Crown  Pub- 
lishers, 1970),  grades  nine  through  eleven.  Joedel  Shaw,  a 
fictional  thirteen-year-old  boy  living  in  North  Carolina 
during  the  1930s,  both  experiences  and  observes  the 
poverty,  prejudices,  and  livelihoods  of  people  living  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  Joedel  is  half-white  and  half- 
Croatan  Indian  and  learns  some  hard  lessons  in  a  world 
that  views  "mixed  breeds"  with  suspicion.  Tobacco 
farmers,  warehouses,  New  Deal  politics,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  people  are  portrayed  honestly  and  powerfully. 

Such  As  Us,  Southern  Voices  of  the  Thirties,  edited  by  Tom  E. 
Terrill  and  Jerrold  Hirsch.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1978),  grades  nine  through  twelve. 
The  core  of  this  book  is  taken  from  oral  history  inter- 
views conducted  in  North  Carolina  and  other  southern 
states  during  the  1930s.  The  interviews  were  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project.  Many  of  the  interviews 
published  in  this  volume  are  housed  in  the  Southern 


Historical  Collection  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  North  Carolin- 
ians included  in  the  book  came  from  different  back- 
grounds and  races,  as  did  the  people  who  interviewed 
them.  Their  accounts  are  interesting  and  sometimes  dis- 
turbing, particularly  in  the  depictions  of  tenant  and  small 
farmers,  sharecroppers,  and  mill  workers.  The  book 
offers  challenging  reading  on  North  Carolina  and  the 
South  during  the  1930s. 

North  Carolina  and  the  New  Deal,  by  Anthony  J.  Badger. 
(Raleigh:  Division  of  Archives  and  History,  1981),  grades 
nine  through  twelve.  Badger's  pamphlet  provides  a  criti- 
cal survey  of  the  New  Deal  period  in  this  state.  He  exam- 
ines both  the  programs  offered  by  New  Dealers  and  the 
reactions  to  those  programs  by  politicians,  businessmen, 
farmers,  and  poor  people  in  North  Carolina.  The  strong 
conservative  tradition  of  this  state's  legislators  and  pri- 
vate businessmen  strictly  limited  the  impact  of  the  New 
Deal  on  North  Carolina. 

At  the  Movies 

Artists  at  Work,  produced  and  directed  by  Mary  Lance. 
(New  Day  Films,  P.O.  Box  315,  Franklin  Lakes,  New 
Jersey  07417;  (201)  891-8240),  grades  nine  through 
twelve.  This  16mm  color  film  on  the  New  Deal  art  pro- 
jects is  thirty-five  minutes  long  and  may  be  rented  for 
$60.00  plus  $7.00  handling,  or  purchased  for  $495.00 
plus  $7.00  handling.  It  chronicles  the  New  Deal's  efforts 
to  spread  "art  to  the  millions"  through  the  country's  first 
comprehensive  art  education  program.  Interviews  with 
artists  who  worked  in  WPA  art  projects  enrich  the  film, 
and  the  story  of  the  loss  and  destruction  of  so  much  New 
Deal  art  is  appalling.  Photographs,  rare  film  footage, 
audio  recordings,  and  the  original  works  of  art  are  pre- 
sented to  the  viewer  with  superb  detail.  The  film  has  won 
several  awards  and  is  appropriate  for  studies  on  the  New 
Deal,  cultural  or  art  history,  American  history,  and  labor 
history. 

Listen  to  the  Beat 

What's  New  (1983)  and  Lush  Life  (1984),  by  Linda  Ronstadt 
(Elektra/Asylum  Records).  These  albums,  recorded  with 
Nelson  Riddle  and  his  orchestra,  include  many  songs 
popular  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  such  as  "Sophisticated 
Lady,"  "Falling  in  Love  Again,"  "Skylark,"  "Guess  I'll 
Hang  My  Tears  Out  to  Dry,"  and  "I've  Got  a  Crush  On 
You."  The  arrangements  and  orchestrations  are  rich  and 
have  led  to  a  renewed  interest  in  music  from  this  period 
by  many  people  who  were  not  born  when  the  songs  were 
written.  Try  listening  to  them  or  try  to  find  songbooks 
from  that  period  in  the  public  library.  The  songbooks 
usually  include  lyrics  and  sheet  music  for  the  various 
melodies  along  with  information  on  the  composers  and 
lyricists. 
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FUN  MCTS:GIME  QUESTIONS 

Here  is  a  chance  to  test  your  memory  on  facts  and  personalities  of  the  1930s.  The  rules  of  the  game  are 
simple.  Take  a  die,  roll  it,  and  advance  along  the  gameboard  the  appropriate  number  of  steps.  You  will  land 
on  either  a  Sports,  History,  Entertainment,  or  North  Carolina  category.  From  the  next  page  read  a 
question  from  the  corresponding  category.  If  you  are  correct,  you  may  take  another  turn.  If  you  answer 
incorrectly,  the  next  player  continues  the  game.  Some  of  the  answers  should  come  easily  if  you  have  read 
most  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian.  Others  will  challenge  your  trivia  knowledge 
on  both  the  state  and  national  levels.  Good  luck  in  reaching  the  recruiting  station  at  the  end  of  the  board. 
The  first  player  to  get  there  and  answer  a  question  correctly  wins.  The  answers  to  the  questions  are  on  the 
inside  back  cover. 


HISTORY^  ^ENrERMINMENT 

1.  What  region  of  the  country  did  Roosevelt  call  the  1.  What  child  star  became  the  top  box-office  draw  for 

nation's  number  one  economic  problem?  Hollywood  in  1935? 


2.  What  American  and  German  world  leaders  came  to 
power  in  early  1933,  during  the  depths  of  a  world- 
wide depression? 

3.  Who  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  president  in 
1936? 

4.  How  many  times  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
elected  president? 

5.  What  program  for  the  elderly  and  disabled  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  New  Deal? 

6.  What  "noble  experiment"  ended  nationally  in  1933 
with  the  ratification  of  the  Twenty-first  Amend- 
ment? 

7.  Which  British  king  abdicated  his  throne  to  marry  an 
American  divorcee? 

8.  In  what  European  civil  war  did  America's  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade  participate? 

9.  What  was  the  name  of  the  North  Carolinian  who 
was  appointed  the  first  archivist  of  the  United  States 
by  Roosevelt  in  1934? 

10.  In  what  year  did  the  United  States  call  its  first  peace- 
time draft? 

11.  What  was  the  title  of  the  New  Deal  legislation  that 
improved  crop  prices  for  farmers  in  America  through 
crop  reduction  and  control? 

12.  Which  state  manufactured  the  most  wooden  house- 
hold furniture  in  the  nation  by  1939? 

13.  What  was  the  name  of  Roosevelt's  secretary  of  labor, 
the  first  woman  cabinet  member  in  the  United 
States? 

14.  In  what  year  did  the  United  States  officially  recog- 
nize Soviet  Russia  and  reestablish  diplomatic  rela- 
tions? 

15.  What  was  the  result  of  Germany's  invasion  of 
Poland  on  September  1,  1939? 


2.  In  what  1939  movie  did  Judy  Garland  sing  "Over  the 
Rainbow"? 

3.  Of  what  famous  dance  couple  was  it  said,  "He  gave 
her  class,  and  she  gave  him  sex  appeal"? 

4.  What  movie  about  the  Civil  War  won  the  Academy 
Award  for  best  picture  in  1939? 

5.  Who  sang  the  Academy  Award-winning  song  "When 
You  Wish  Upon  a  Star"  in  the  movie  Pinocchio, 
released  by  the  Walt  Disney  studios  in  1940? 

6.  What  famous  radio  and  movie  comedian's  theme 
song  was  "Thanks  For  the  Memory"? 

7.  Which  state,  in  1934,  formed  the  first  state-sup- 
ported symphony? 

8.  What  famous  gorilla  made  his  Hollywood  debut  in 
1933? 

9.  Who  was  the  North  Carolina  bandleader  nationally 
famous  for  his  Kollege  of  Musical  Knowledge? 

10.  What  1938  radio  broadcast  panicked  America  into 
believing  Martians  were  invading  the  Earth? 

11.  What  was  the  name  of  the  first  outdoor  symphonic 
drama,  performed  in  North  Carolina  at  Roanoke 
Island  in  1937? 

12.  Which  popular  American  singer  was  nicknamed  "the 
old  crooner,"  or  sometimes  "the  old  groaner,"  by  the 
public  in  the  1930s  and  1940s? 

13.  What  was  the  name  of  Walt  Disney's  first  full-length 
animated  motion  picture? 

14.  What  1939  movie  starring  Henry  Fonda  was  based 
on  a  John  Steinbeck  novel  that  portrayed  America 
during  the  Great  Depression? 

15.  Why  did  the  1942  James  Cagney  musical  Yankee  Doo- 
dle Dandy  have  so  few  male  dancers  and  extras? 


NOR1H  GIR6bl%-)      ^  SPORTS 


1.  Who  was  the  North  Carolina  novelist  who  wrote 
Look  Homeward,  Angel,  published  in  1929? 

2.  In  what  year  did  North  Carolina  agree  to  staff  and 
fund  an  eight-month  school  term  for  its  public 
schools? 

3.  What  man  was  elected  secretary  of  state  for  North 
Carolina  in  1936  (and  is  still  the  secretary  of  state)? 

4.  What  North  Carolinian  was  the  United  States 
ambassador  to  Mexico  under  Roosevelt  and  editor  of 
a  Raleigh  newspaper? 

5.  Which  North  Carolina  industry  actually  increased 
its  profits  in  the  midst  of  the  depression? 

6.  What  United  States  senator  from  North  Carolina 
gained  notoriety  when  he  kissed  Hollywood  actress 
Jean  Harlow  on  the  steps  of  the  United  States 
Capitol? 

7.  In  what  year  was  the  Inland  Waterway  completed 
through  this  state? 

8.  Who  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1933 
through  1937,  during  the  first  years  of  the  New 
Deal? 

9.  What  New  Deal  agency  provided  work  for  over 
75,000  young  North  Carolinians  across  the  state  in 
forestry  and  national  and  state  park  programs? 

10.  What  is  the  name  of  this  state's  first  art  museum, 
founded  in  Charlotte  in  1936? 

11.  In  1936  a  New  England  native  moved  to  Asheville, 
established  the  Foundation  for  Christian  Economics, 
and  ran  for  president  on  the  Christian  Party  ticket. 
He  later  supported  Hitler  and  founded  a  fascist 
organization,  the  Silver  Shirt  Legion  of  America. 
What  was  his  name? 

12.  Which  textile  company  grew  to  be  the  nation's  larg- 
est weaver  of  rayon  fabrics  by  1934? 

13.  Which  North  Carolina  city  suffered  the  state's  first 
big  bank  failure,  which  led  to  the  suicide  of  its  former 
mayor? 

14.  What  New  Deal  agency  spent  over  $175  million  in 
this  state  and  provided  work  relief  for  over  225,000 
unemployed  North  Carolinians? 

15.  What  North  Carolina  industry  experienced  worker 
strikes  in  1929,  1932,  and  1934? 


1.  A  native  of  Roxboro  and  a  successful  pro  baseball 
player,  he  became  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinal's famous  "Gashouse  Gang"  in  1938.  Who  was 
he? 

2.  Known  as  the  "Brown  Bomber,"  this  boxer  won  the 
world  heavyweight  championship  in  1938,  defeating 
the  German  titleholder,  Max  Schmeling. 

3.  Who  was  "The  Norwegian  Doll"?  She  made  ice  skat- 
ing an  important  sport  in  America  and  was  an 
Olympic  gold-medal  skater  and  movie  star  in  the 
1930s. 

4.  What  team  won  the  National  Football  League's 
championship  game  in  1940? 

5.  Who  was  the  coach  of  Duke's  football  team  during 
the  depression?  Today  the  university's  football  sta- 
dium bears  his  name. 

6.  Who  was  considered  to  be  America's  best  all-around 
woman  athlete  during  the  1930s  and  1940s? 

7.  Who  was  the  first  North  Carolinian  to  be  elected  to 
the  All-America  football  team? 

8.  Who  was  the  first  North  Carolinian  to  be  inducted 
into  the  National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame? 

9.  What  board  game,  developed  in  1935,  went  on  to 
become  the  best-selling  family  game  ever  marketed? 

10.  Which  football  player  achieved  sports  fame  by 
becoming  the  University  of  North  Carolina's  (Chapel 
Hill)  first  football  All  America? 

11.  What  American  was  the  first  woman  to  fly  solo 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  who  later  disappeared 
mysteriously  in  1937  while  attempting  to  fly  around 
the  world? 

12.  What  was  the  name  of  the  Duke  football  team  that 
went  undefeated  in  1938? 

13.  What  black  American  athlete  was  the  star  of  the 
1936  Berlin  Olympic  Games? 

14.  Which  1936  rookie  baseball  player  was  nicknamed 
the  "Yankee  Clipper"? 

15.  The  only  Rose  Bowl  football  game  ever  played  out- 
side Pasadena,  California,  was  played  where? 
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SPOTLIGHT 


ONE  OUT  OF  EVERY  FOUR 
by  Miriam  Michelle  Kelly 

The  Great  Depression  started  in  October,  1929,  when  stock  values  crashed. 
Stockholders  lost  great  sums  of  money  and  America's  economy  fell  apart.  North 
Carolina  faced  serious  problems.  In  North  Carolina  in  1932,  one  person  out  of 
every  four  was  out  of  work.  North  Carolina's  state  government  and  charities 
helped  a  little,  but  there  were  still  many  suffering  people. 

Blacks  faced  much  prejudice  before  the  depression.  When  the  depression  came, 
hard  times  were  even  harder  on  them.  My  grandmother  came  from  a  family  of 
farmers.  She  only  had  one  Sunday  dress  and  few  things  to  wear  to  school.  Her 
father  averaged  only  five  bales  of  cotton  some  years.  When  he  sold  them  he  could 
only  get  5  cents  a  pound.  Pauline  Armstrong  of  Laurinburg  picked  cotton  for  50 
cents  a  hundred  pounds.  She  would  work  all  day  for  that  50  cents.  On  Saturday 
nights  her  father  would  fry  fish  and  play  his  guitar  and  harmonica  while  the 
family  sat  around  listening. 

John  Steinbeck,  the  novelist,  expressed  the  way  he  felt  about  the  depression  in 
his  book  called  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  In  it  he  described  the  depression  as  a  decay  that 
"spread  over  the  state"  bringing  sorrow  to  the  land.  He  added  that  for  the  hungry 
people  in  America  the  grapes  of  wrath  were  growing:  "In  the  souls  of  the  people 
the  grapes  of  wrath  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  growing  heavy,  growing  heavy  for  the  vintage. 


SOURCE: 

Steinbeck,  John.  The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Greenwich,  Conn, 
tions,  Inc.,  1968. 


Faucett  Publica- 


This  sixty-nine-year-old  sharecropper 
farmed  six  acres  of  tobacco  in  Person 
County,  1939.  FSA,  Library  of  Congress. 
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THE  BOTTOM  FELL  OUT 
by  Wilson  Goodwin 

Lee  Ingram  responded  to  my  interview  questions  with  the  following  comments 
on  the  Great  Depression  and  New  Deal  eras. 

One  cause  of  the  Great  Depression  was  because  there  was  no  demand  for 
cotton  and  the  bottom  fell  out  of  everything.  It  was  caused  because  people  spread 
their  money  too  thin. 

During  the  Great  Depression,  I  had  only  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of  overalls, 
and  one  jacket.  We  had  to  raise  our  own  food.  I  was  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  the 
depression,  but  when  I  grew  up  I  worked  in  the  CC  Club  (Civilian  Conservation 
Corps).  The  WPA  also  created  many  jobs  for  people  during  that  time.  In  Anson 
County  the  WPA  workers  built  roads  and  improved  landscaping  along  the  roads. 

Hoover  was  the  guy  who  said  we  would  have  two  chickens  in  every  pot  and  a 
car  in  every  garage.  We  did  not  have  a  pot  or  a  place  to  put  a  car.  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  a  good  president,  way  better  than  Hoover. 

The  depression  ended  during  World  War  II.  I  hope  and  pray  those  times  won't 
happen  again. 

SOURCE: 

Ingram,  Lee.  Interview,  January  13,  1984,  Hamlet,  N.C. 
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LOOKING  BACK  AT  HARD  TIMES 
by  Jason  Joyce 


Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  depression,  but  one  of  the  best 
sources  of  information  comes  from  people  who  actually  lived  during  that  time 
and  consider  themselves  stronger  for  having  endured.  This  article  will  share 
personal  comments  from  relatives  and  friends  who  lived  in  rural  Rockingham 
County,  North  Carolina,  during  the  Great  Depression. 

Some  folks  were  lucky  during  the  1930s.  When  I  visited  Annie  Smith  Myers 
Hopper  of  Mayodan,  she  said,  "The  depression  didn't  really  touch  my  family 
because  my  husband  worked  at  the  Mayodan  Post  Office.  His  salary  continued  as 
it  always  had." 

Others  did  not  remember  it  that  way.  For  instance  my  grandmother,  Louise 
Neal  Moore  of  Stokesdale,  remembers  having  only  one  Sunday  dress  that  cost 
$2.00.  She  told  me  that  she  had  one  set  of  undergarments.  Her  mother  washed 
these  each  night  by  hand  with  homemade  lye  soap  and  hung  them  by  the  fire  to 
dry.  This  was  a  true  act  of  love  since  there  was  no  running  water.  Granny  added 
that  one  year  her  uncle,  Ab  Neal,  "had  to  go  work  on  the  tobacco  market  in  South 
Carolina  in  order  for  them  to  have  money  to  buy  tobacco  twine  for  that  year's 
crop." 

One  Sunday  afternoon  I  visited  my  great-great  aunts,  Lillian  Joyce  Knight  and 
Odell  Joyce  Evans  of  Stoneville.  My  aunts  recalled  that  during  those  hard  times  a 
family  had  to  grow  all  they  needed  or  they  did  without,  unless  they  could  barter 
or  sell  butter,  eggs,  chickens,  or  side  meat  for  other  goods.  Their  father  would  sell 
a  dozen  eggs  for  15  cents  and  a  pound  of  butter  for  25  cents.  He  used  this  money 
to  buy  lamp  oil.  Lamps  provided  the  only  light  since  there  was  no  electricity  in 
rural  areas.  Wood  fires  were  their  only  source  of  heat,  and  wood  cutting  was 
considered  a  recreational  activity.  This  statement  brought  chuckles  from  both  of 
my  great-great  aunts. 

My  aunts'  family  had  a  car  but  they  did  not  use  it  very  much  because  of  the 
expense  of  gasoline.  The  family  either  walked  or  used  the  farm  horses  or  mules 
for  travel.  Church  was  about  the  only  place  they  went. 

Farming  was  hard  because  all  work  was  done  by  hand.  The  basic  farm  tool  was  a 
horse-drawn  plow.  Tobacco  was  the  main  crop  and  was  grown  without  acreage 
limits.  A  five-acre  crop  would  only  net  $165.00  for  the  year's  work.  Some  farmers 
found  this  amount  too  small  to  live  on.  Others  found  that  they  could  not  meet 
their  farm  payments  and  lost  their  homes  and  farms  to  city  men  or  to  banks. 

Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  in  March,  1933,  and  he  set  right  to  work  to  help 
farmers  out.  First  he  closed  all  the  banks  for  a  "bank  holiday."  The  banks  could 
reopen  only  if  they  had  enough  money  in  reserve  and  were  soundly  managed. 
There  were  two  banks  in  Stoneville,  but  only  one  was  able  to  reopen.  The  New 
Deal  also  helped  the  farmer  because  crop  production  was  controlled  and  reduced, 
which  helped  increase  prices  at  the  market  by  decreasing  the  amount  of  tobacco 
being  sold.  Mr.  W.  S.  Smith,  a  tobacco  warehouseman  from  Madison  explained, 
"In  1933  warehouses  were  closed  for  one  month  while  meetings  between  tobacco 
company  officials  and  President  Roosevelt  took  place  to  work  out  a  plan  to 
guarantee  farmers  more  money  for  tobacco.  The  farmers'  income  increased  this 
year  and  with  the  help  of  federal  land  banks  making  loans  the  farmer  could  begin 
to  smile  a  little." 

President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  gradually  pulled  America  out  of  the  depres- 
sion. Many  considered  the  New  Deal  a  drastic  measure,  but  the  country  needed  it 
at  that  time. 


SOURCES: 

Evans,  Odell  Joyce,  and  Lillian  Joyce  Knight.  Interview,  January  13, 1985, 
Stoneville,  N.C. 

Moore,  Louise  Neal.  Interview,  January  6,  1985.  Stokesdale,  N.C. 
Smith,  W.  S.  Interview,  January  25,  1985,  Madison,  N.C. 


Mrs.  Lloyd,  1939,  Orange  County,  who  was 
then  ninety-one  years  old.  FSA,  Library  of 
Congress. 


Young  man  in  a  car,  Person  County,  July, 
1939.  FSA,  Library  of  Congress. 
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Riding  the  rails,  from  Fortune  (Febru- 
ary, 1933),  p.  46. 
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HARD  TIMES 
by  Steven  Dyson 

My  grandmother  was  born  in  1923  and  is  now  sixty-two  years  old.  She  told  me 
that  she  could  remember  going  to  the  ball  park  with  her  grandfather  and  picking 
up  cigarette  butts.  They  would  take  the  tobacco  out  of  the  butts  and  her  grand- 
father would  roll  his  own  cigarettes. 

There  was  not  much  food  to  eat — mainly  a  lot  of  syrup  and  peanut  butter.  My 
grandmother's  daddy  died  in  1932,  when  she  was  nine  years  old.  Her  mother  was 
left  with  three  little  girls  that  she  was  unable  to  take  care  of.  They  were  placed  in  a 
home  sponsored  by  the  Methodist  church.  Her  mother  worked  in  homes  and 
made  what  money  she  could.  This  was  sent  to  the  home  to  provide  for  the 
children's  support. 

Grandma  said  she  remembered  when  she  was  a  little  girl  in  the  1930s  that 
hobos  would  come  and  knock  on  the  back  door  and  ask  for  something  to  eat.  If 
there  were  any  leftovers  from  a  meal,  a  plate  would  be  fixed  and  the  transient 
[hobo]  would  sit  on  the  porch  and  eat  it.  Some  offered  to  do  a  little  work  but 
others  just  traveled  on. 

My  grandpa  was  born  in  1913  and  is  now  seventy-two  years  old.  He  reported 
that  they  did  not  have  much  of  anything — no  money  and  no  jobs.  In  1930  he  lived 
by  the  railroad  tracks  with  his  family.  Hundreds  of  men  would  ride  in  the  boxcars 
going  places  to  find  work.  People  would  come  to  their  door  and  ask  for  something 
to  eat. 

Grandpa  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  1927.  He  worked  as  a  sweeper 
in  a  mill.  His  father  had  had  a  stroke  and  grandpa  was  the  sole  means  of  support 
for  the  family.  He  made  $9.00  a  week.  They  ate  lots  of  beans.  Many  people  had 
pellagra  because  of  poor  diets. 

Grandma  has  a  friend  who  told  her  that  they  had  a  cow  during  the  depression 
and  that  that  was  what  kept  them  alive.  They  ate  cornbread  and  milk  everyday. 
Some  people  were  not  as  lucky. 

SOURCE: 

Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter.  Interview,  October  21,  1984,  Salisbury, 
N.C. 

JUST  LIKE  PIONEERS 
by  Angie  Williams 

The  Great  Depression  was  horrible.  Many  people  were  out  of  work  or  worked 
for  very  little  money.  Roosevelt  was  inaugurated  in  1933,  during  the  depression. 
He  attacked  the  many  problems  by  helping  people  find  jobs  and  hope. 

There  was  little  electricity  available  then,  especially  in  rural  areas.  People  lived 
just  like  pioneers.  They  did  not  even  have  a  television — in  color  or  in  black  and 
white — and  they  had  no  scotch  tape!  In  my  opinion  it  was  terrible. 

One  person  remembered  the  hobos  (who  were  homeless,  unemployed  men  and 
women  of  all  ages)  that  rode  on  the  freight  trains  from  one  town  to  the  next. 
They  would  stop  at  people's  homes  looking  for  odd  jobs  to  earn  food  for  their 
supper.  Sometimes  they  sent  food  back  to  their  families. 

The  government  created  jobs  for  men  and  women,  but  the  jobs  did  not  pay 
much.  Blacks  suffered  more  than  many  whites  because  some  administrators 
would  not  hire  them  for  government  jobs. 

Mrs.  Wilson  recalled  that  there  were  few  jobs  during  the  1930s.  Her  husband 
worked  in  an  airport  for  10  cents  an  hour.  They  rented  a  house  for  $5.00  a  month, 
but  she  could  not  remember  where  they  got  the  $5.00.  She  also  described  how 
farmers'  wives  made  family  clothing  from  seed  sacks. 

Mrs.  Wilson  also  credited  President  Roosevelt  with  bringing  the  country  out  of 
the  depression.  She  noted  the  importance  of  hope  and  added  that  two  people  who 
were  young  and  in  love  could  get  by  one  way  or  another.  The  depression  faded 
away  during  World  War  II.  War  brought  jobs  and  helped  the  broken  economy 
begin  to  heal. 

SOURCE: 

Wilson,  Julia.  Interview,  January  15,  1985,  Hamlet,  N.C. 


WORKING  AT  THE  MILL 
by  Tammy  Watts 

I  asked  my  grandmother  Eloise  Watts  about  the  Great  Depression.  These  are 
the  things  she  had  to  say. 

I  went  to  school  off  and  on  for  five  years.  I  got  as  far  as  the  third  grade.  I 
borrowed  schoolbooks  and  learned  a  lot  at  home. 

Most  people  worked  in  mills.  In  1923,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  worked  at  the 
National  Mill.  I  worked  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  at  $13.00  a  week. 
In  1924,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  I  worked  at  the  Old  Chronicle  Mill.  I  worked 
twelve  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  I  was  paid  $1.00  per  day.  In  1926,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  I  worked  at  the  South  Fork  Mill  in  Belmont  eight  hours  a  day. 
I  earned  $22.00  per  week. 

In  September,  1934,  the  mills  went  on  strike  [because  of  the  low  pay  and  long 
hours].  I  signed  up  for  the  union.  I  lost  my  job  the  next  night.  Two  days  later  the 
strike  started.  I  was  in  the  picket  lines.  I  saw  a  man  killed  with  bayonets  by  the 
National  Guard.  The  union  people  came  around  to  the  homes  to  see  if  people  had 
any  needs.  All  I  ever  needed  was  salt. 

In  1935,  when  I  was  about  twenty-four  years  old,  I  worked  in  the  Number  3 
Mill  in  Great  Falls,  South  Carolina,  for  twelve  hours  each  day,  6:00  p.m.  'til  6:00 
a.m.  I  was  paid  from  $23.00  to  $24.00  per  week. 

In  1935  I  met  Henry  Watts  through  the  mail.  He  was  from  Oklahoma.  We  got 
married  on  April  10,  1937.  He  was  forty-six  years  old.  We  were  married  in  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

I  asked  Mrs.  Watts  whether  prices  were  high  or  low  at  the  stores.  She  replied 
that  "prices  were  not  high:  bread  cost  15  cents  a  loaf;  milk  was  15  cents  a  gallon; 
coffee  was  about  25  cents  a  pound;  and  fatback  was  between  30  and  50  cents  for 
three  or  four  pounds." 

SOURCE: 

Watts,  Eloise  Cornelia  Law  Watts.  Interview,  January  9, 1985,  Belmont, 
N.C. 
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These  shots  of  Burlington  Mills  in  this  state  illustrate  (left)  7,000  strands  of  rayon  yarn  being  fed  onto  one  reel  and  a  jacquard 
loom  (right)  with  7,900  linen  cords  suspended  above  the  frame.  Fortune  (July,  1937),  p.  45. 


ON  THE  MOVE 
by  Tami  Kelly 


I  asked  my  grandfather  Jack  Kinley  what  it  was  like  for  him  during  the 
depression  years.  He  described  family  separations  while  his  parents  looked  for 
work. 

Well,  we  were  living  at  Cherokee  Falls,  South  Carolina,  when  the  depression 
years  started.  I  was  just  about  six  or  seven  years  old.  Things  were  getting  so  bad 
that  people  couldn't  find  any  jobs.  Some  were  starving,  and  others  barely  got  fed. 
My  dad  wanted  to  go  back  to  Whitepine,  Tennessee,  where  he  was  born  and 
raised  most  all  of  his  life.  My  mom,  Azzie  Kinley,  told  my  dad,  Noah  Kinley,  to  go 
and  write  as  soon  as  he  found  work. 

Well,  a  few  weeks  later  we  got  a  letter  saying  they  saw  two  loads  full  of  tobacco. 
My  mom  misunderstood  and  thought  they  sold  two  loads,  so  we  sold  almost  all  of 
our  furniture  and  packed  what  little  was  left  in  a  car.  Then  we  headed  for 
Tennessee.  When  we  got  there  things  were  rough.  My  parents  got  a  job  at  a 
canning  factory  earning  only  25  cents  a  day.  Mom  would  send  me  to  the  store, 
which  was  about  a  mile  away.  I  would  run  almost  all  the  way  hoping  a  penny  or 
two  was  left  so  I  could  buy  a  piece  of  candy.  Well,  my  father  got  tired  of  this  life 
and  jumped  on  a  freight  train  that  was  going  to  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina. 
When  he  got  there  he  found  work  and  left  to  come  get  us.  When  he  arrived  we 
were  gathering  nuts  in  the  woods.  Suddenly  I  lifted  my  head  and  saw  him  walking 
toward  us.  I  dropped  everything  and  ran  open-armed  to  him.  After  he  told  us  he 
found  work  and  where,  we  packed  up  again  and  headed  for  Spartanburg.  By  this 
time  Roosevelt  was  in  the  White  House  and  things  started  lifting  up. 
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SOURCE: 

Kinley,  Jack.  Interview,  January  21,  1985,  Belmont,  N.C. 


BLACKS  DURING  THE  DEPRESSION 
by  Jannetta  Pigford 


Jannetta  Pigford 
Charity  Past  and  Present  History  Buffs 
Charity  Middle  School 
Rose  Hill 


The  Great  Depression  lasted  from  1929  through  the  coming  of  World  War  II. 
During  that  time  farmers,  railroad  workers,  and  many  other  people  lost  their  jobs 
and  could  not  buy  what  they  needed,  especially  food.  Jeanette  Simmons  grew  up 
in  Wallace,  North  Carolina,  during  the  depression  years  and  told  me  about  her 
childhood. 

Her  father,  Gus  Pigford,  was  a  farmer  and  railroad  employee.  He  worked  hard 
on  the  railroad  and  the  farm  for  his  family.  On  the  weekends  he  also  worked  at  a 
grocery  store.  The  little  scraps  of  food  that  no  one  else  would  buy  he  brought 
home — and  the  family  was  glad  to  get  them.  All  these  jobs  were  necessary  just  to 
get  by. 

Jeanette  and  her  sister  picked  cotton  to  help  their  father  pay  for  their  family's 
land.  Gus  Pigford  had  built  a  two-room  house  on  it  with  lumber  removed  from  a 
church  that  had  been  torn  down.  Her  mother  made  her  own  soap,  raised  her  own 
hogs,  and  had  a  garden.  At  hog-killing  time  the  whole  family  was  happy  because 
there  was  enough  food  for  everyone  and  they  had  an  excellent  meal  that  day. 

Mrs.  Simmons  feels  that  people  loved  each  other  more  then  than  they  do  today. 
She  also  believes  that  people  loved  the  Lord  more,  too.  Black  children  worked 
hard  on  the  farm  after  they  came  home  from  school.  After  supper  they  washed  up 
and  went  to  church.  Mrs.  Simmons  added,  "The  children  would  run  to  get  to 
church,  but  today  they  would  be  anywhere  but  there." 

It  was  hard  during  the  depression.  But  many  things  black  folks  suffered 
through  during  the  1930s  have  made  our  lives  better  today. 

SOURCE: 

Simmons,  Jeanette.  Interview,  December  6,  1984,  Wallace,  N.C. 


LIFE  IN  THE  THIRTIES 
by  Beth  Harris 


I  interviewed  my  grandmother  Annie  Lee  Cox  about  the  depression  era.  She 
was  born  in  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina.  When  the  Great  Depression  started 
she  was  nineteen  years  old. 

My  grandmother  went  to  a  business  school  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  after  she 
graduated  from  high  school.  The  school  cost  $20.00  a  month,  and  she  went  there 
for  eight  months.  In  1931  she  got  a  job  working  for  an  advertising  company. 
Every  morning  she  would  walk  nineteen  city  blocks  to  work.  She  worked  there 
until  July.  Grandmother  said  it  was  very  hard  to  get  jobs.  In  the  late  summer  she 
got  a  job  as  a  waitress  at  a  hotel  resort  called  Cedar  Point. 

For  entertainment  Annie  Lee  sometimes  went  to  the  movies.  Tickets  were 
usually  10  cents  each.  Most  of  her  free  time  centered  on  church  activities.  Later, 
when  my  grandmother  and  grandfather  started  dating,  they  would  go  to  each 
others'  homes  with  other  young  people.  They  did  this  because  it  was  too  expen- 
sive to  go  out. 

My  grandparents  were  married  in  1934.  They  knew  they  were  poor  but  did  not 
realize  how  poor  because  they  were  happy.  They  grew  their  own  food  and  made 
most  of  their  clothes.  They  applied  for  a  loan  to  buy  their  farm  through  the  Home 
Farm  Security  Administration,  which  was  part  of  President  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal.  After  receiving  their  loan,  they  had  to  keep  strict  records  of  what  was 
bought  and  sold.  I  got  a  chance  to  look  at  these  records  and  they  were  very 
interesting.  Shoes,  medical  bills,  clothing,  farm  seed,  animals,  and  many  other 
items  were  listed  on  the  records. 

Prices  were  quite  different  in  the  1930s.  My  grandmother's  wedding  dress  cost 
$18.00;  her  wedding  slippers  were  $1.98;  nylon  stockings  were  39  cents  a  pair;  ice 
tea,  Coke,  and  hot  dogs  were  5  cents  each;  hamburgers  were  10  cents.  When  the 
doctor  delivered  babies  it  only  cost  $10.00. 

My  grandfather,  Merlin  Cox,  was  born  in  Bentonville,  North  Carolina.  He  told 
me  a  story  about  his  daddy's  tobacco  crop.  His  father  sold  part  of  his  tobacco  for 
only  2  cents  a  pound  for  the  first  barn  load  and  4  cents  a  pound  for  the  second 
barn  load.  He  saved  the  remaining  tobacco  and  put  hay  and  grain  over  it.  The  next 
year  he  took  that  same  tobacco  and  sold  it  for  8  cents  a  pound.  That  is  how  much 
the  price  had  gone  up. 

My  grandfather  told  me  that  most  of  the  families  in  a  community  would  work 
together,  and  they  swapped  things  for  other  items  they  needed.  For  instance,  a 
fisherman  would  come  to  a  house  and  give  three  pounds  of  fish  for  a  dozen  eggs. 
My  grandparents  raised  pigs  for  sale.  The  meat  usually  sold  for  6  cents  a  pound. 
My  grandfather  logged  in  the  winter,  too.  Depending  on  what  kind  of  trees  they 
cut,  the  logs  sold  anywhere  from  $10.00  to  $50.00  for  1,000  logs. 

My  grandmother  and  grandfather  both  said  that  the  depression  was  a  period  of 
hard  times.  But  everyone  worked  together,  put  their  faith  in  God,  and  their  love 
for  each  other  helped  them  through  the  crisis. 

SOURCE: 

Cox,  Annie  Lee  and  Merlin.  Interview,  January  25, 1985,  Newton  Grove 
N.C. 
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A  client  of  the  United  States  Reset- 
tlement Administration,  a  New  Deal 
program,  waits  at  an  Oxford  tobac- 
co auction  in  October,  1936.  FSA, 
Library  of  Congress. 
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Ken  McFarland,  Stagville  site  man- 
ager, explains  the  Bennehan  House's 
architecture  to  junior  historians  at  a 
special  workshop  held  in  October, 
1984.  The  workshop  discussed  "How 
We  Learn  History  by  Using  a  Historic 
Site." 


The  executive  secretary  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  Association  and  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Tar  Heel  Junior  Historian  magazine  extend  special  thanks  to  all 
junior  historians  and  advisers  who  participated  in  this  year's  program.  Member- 
ship peaked  at  the  highest  level  in  the  association's  history,  with  over  10,000  club 
members  discovering  more  about  their  state's  history.  The  excellence  of  student 
research  activities  is  reflected  in  the  student  articles  published  in  this  year's  issues 
of  your  history  magazine.  The  individual  students  who  researched  and  wrote  the 
articles  not  only  received  public  recognition  for  their  work  but  also  contributed 
information  on  our  state  that  will  be  of  lasting  interest  to  teachers  and  future 
North  Carolina  history  students.  The  junior  historians  who  had  articles  pub- 
lished should  be  doubly  proud,  too,  in  having  their  work  featured  with  material 
written  by  some  of  North  Carolina's  professional  historians.  Congratulations  on 
your  good  work  and  please  continue  to  explore  North  Carolina's  rich  heritage  in 
the  coming  years. 

Next  year's  issues  will  be  "Awards  Day  1985"  (Fall,  1985),  "Music  in  North 
Carolina"  (Winter,  1986),  and  "World  War  II"  (Spring,  1986).  There  will  be  a 
format  change  in  the  winter  issue  to  improve  the  distribution  of  all  three  issues 
before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  The  winter  issue  will  no  longer  include  student 
articles  but  will  consist  of  activities  and  adult  contributions  only.  Student  articles 
will  continue  in  the  fall  and  spring  issues.  The  deadline  for  next  year's  spring 
issue  on  World  War  II  is  December  1,  1985.  All  student  articles  must  be  in  the 
Raleigh  office  by  that  date.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

The  association  wishes  all  advisers,  its  many  special  friends,  and  club  members 
a  good  summer.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  again  next  year. 


GAME  ANSWERS  ^ 

HISTORY:  1.  The  South;  2.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Adolf  Hitler;  3.  Alfred  (Alf)  M.  Landon;  4.  Four;  5.  Social  J^- 
Security;  6.  Prohibition;  7.  Edward  VIII,  who  abdicated  his  throne  in  1936  to  marry  Wallis  Simpson;  8.  The  Spanish  . 
Civil  War;  9.  Robert  D.  W.  Connor;  10.  1940;  11.  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  12.  North  Carolina;  13.  Frances  ^T" 
Perkins;  14.  November  16,  1933;  15.  World  War  II  began.  ^ 

yL.  SPORTS:  1.  Enos  Slaughter;  2.  Joe  Louis;  3.  Sonja  Henie;  4.  The  Chicago  Bears,  crushing  the  Washington  Redskins  yL. 

J   73-0;  5.  Wallace  Wade;  6.  Mildred  (Babe)  Didrikson,  who  was  a  gold-medal  winner  in  track  and  field  at  the  1932 
J^-  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles  and  later  was  an  outstanding  professional  golfer;  7.  Fred  Crawford,  Duke,  1933;  J^- 

.   8.  Walter  "Buck"  Leonard,  an  all-star  baseball  player  during  the  1930s  and  1940s  with  the  Homestead  Grays  of  the  ^ 
^*  Negro  National  League;  9.  Monopoly,  currently  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary;  10.  George  Barclay,  1934;  ^ 
^  11-  Amelia  Earhart,  whose  plane  disappeared  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  July  2,  1937;  12.  "The  Iron  Dukes";  13.  Jesse 
^  Owens;  14.  Joe  DiMaggio;  15.  In  Durham,  North  Carolina,  January  1, 1942,  because  of  widespread  fear  in  California  ~ 
yL.  that  the  West  Coast  would  be  attacked  by  the  Japanese  navy.  The  Japanese  had  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  the  previous  jL- 

A  month. 

.   NORTH  CAROLINA:  1.  Th  omas  Wolfe;  2.  1933;  3.  Thad  Eure;  4.  Josephus  Daniels;  5.  Cigarette  tobacco  manufac-  ^ 
W  turers;  6.  Robert  R.  (Our  Bob)  Reynolds;  7.  1936;  8.  John  C.  B.  Ehringhaus;  9.  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  10.  The  ^ 
yL  Mint  Museum;  11.  William  Dudley  Pelley;  12.  Burlington  Mills  in  Gastonia;  13.  Asheville;  14.  Works  Progress  yL 
^  Administration  (WPA);  15.  The  textile  industry. 

.  ENTERTAINMENT:  1.  Shirley  Temple;  2.  The  Wizard  of  Oz;  3.  Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers;  4.  Gone  With  the  Wind;  j 
3^5.  Jiminy  Cricket;  6.  Bob  Hope;  7.  North  Carolina;  8.  King  Kong;  9.  KayKyser;10.  Orson  Welles's  Mercury  Theater 

production  of  H.  G.  Wells's  War  of  the  Worlds;  11.  The  Lost  Colony;  12.  Bing  Crosby;  13.  Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs;  ^ 
~  14.  The  Graves  of  Wrath;  15.  World  War  II  and  the  draft  decreased  Hollywood's  supply  of  male  dancers  and  actors.  ^ 
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